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THE LION’S HEAD. 





Tue following letter bears such evident marks of being intended for the 
public eye, that we print it verbatim. The writer, we will venture to say, 
never appeared to such disadvantage before. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 


69, Berner’s-street, April 20. 

Sir,—Accident made me acquainted a day or two since with toon biographical ac- 
count of the late Mr. Kemble, in which I perceive you have, neither in a gentlemanly 
nor candid spirit, amused yourself, and endeavoured to prejudice your readers, by 
the introduction of my name. I am perfectly aware, that the ill fate which condemns 
me to my profession, has rendered me liable tu the abuse of any person, who, from in- 
terested or splenetic motives, may seek opportunity to decry me, and torture circum- 
stances, over which I have no controul, iato matter for my defamation. The vindica- 
tion of my professional character I leave to the independence of the leading public jour- 
nalists; to whose criticisms I proudly and gratefully appeal from the attacks of the 
London Magazine, which has (with other less respectable publications) since the acces- 
sion of Messrs. Kemble, Willet, and Forbes to the management of Covent Garden, most 
industriously laboured to distinguish me by its censure. I am not weak enough to 
dispute your right of free animadversion on my different performances; but you have 
stepped from the limits prescribed you by your office, to misrepresent and to injure me: 
—you have chosen to assert, with a commentary worthy the truth of your statement, 
that I have been so stupidly absurd as to announce by public advertisement, that I 
would ‘* condeseend to play the character of Hamlet,” thereby exposing me to the in- 
Pm censures of every individual possessed of judgment, taste, or even natural sen- 
sibility. 


It has so chanced, Sir, that I have never read the advertisement to wed je allude, 
and on which you found your right to traduce, and hold me up to ridicule and contempt. 
Even had I been guilty of such more than childish folly, as to authorize its publication, 
I cannot discover what appliance the sin could have to your subject; nor why it was 
indispensable to the funeral honours of your friend, that. his successors, however un- 
worthy, or incapable, in your estimation, should be di forward for immolation on 
his pyre. A generous regret might have erected a noble trophy to the merits cf the 
highly talented dead, without founding it on the slander of the living.—You have chosen 
to leave an honourable employment for ‘a very base one.—You have gone out of your 
way for the mere purpose of misrepresentation, and have put a false construction on an 
advertisement, for which I was in no manner ben nr any and which nothing but the 
most vulgar obtuseness, or most wanton malice, affect to misunderstand. 


I leave you all the satisfaction you may be able to from the indulgence of your 
most gentlemanly feelings, and as you have imed one point of condescension to 
which I can submit, permit me to tell you to which I cannot.—I cannot con- 


descend to the infamy of publishing a known falsehood.—I cannot bow myself down to 
; * = at é . 


———«« a known falsehood !”—“ dirty work of levelling a secret blow !” 
— unmanly expedient !”—-These are hard words, Mr. 3 80 let 
Fudge Pie RAAES ECR AS SOR, COWS. NE us such cruel lan- 
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In the paper upon Mr. Kemble in our last Number, the following passage 


occurs : 


In 1782 he (Mr. Kemble) proceeded to Dublin, and appeared in Hamlet. To per- 
form this divine part was, in that time, considered a courageous and an honourable ef. 
fort ; and laurels reaped in Denmark were greenest of leaf. The time is changed: for 
it appears by a play-bill, very lately put forth by the Committee of the Western Philan- 
thropic Institution for relieving the Poor, that Mr. C. Kemble being prevented, by his 
domestic calamity, from playing in Don John, Mr. Macready had kindly and generously, 
in their moment of distress, condescended to perform the character of Hamlet. Con. 
descended !—condescended to play Hamlet! !—** Well! what comes next, Mr. Merri- 
man?” 


After the perusal of this passage, what becomes of all Mr. Macready’s 
splendid invective ! Have we charged him with writing the fulsome nonsense, 
we have remarked upon? Have we accused him, even by implication, of the 
stupid absurdity which has startled him into such a strain of eloquent in- 
vective ? Have we sought to defame him for the sake of making Mr. Kemble 
appear more interesting or estimable? We must say, that a more idle, 
swelling, and intemperate letter never came under our observation. 


But let us go through this precious epistle. In the first place, “ accident” 
makes him acquainted with the article in which his name is offensively men- 
tioned. But “ accident” also appears to have made him acquainted with 
several previous numbers, for he immediately asserts that the London Maga- 
zine has, “ since the accession of Messrs. Kemble, Willett, and Forbes, to 
the management, industriously laboured to distinguish him by its censure.” 
We are said to have prejudiced our readers by the mention of his name! 
How prejudiced >—Mr. Macready then complains of the ill-fate of being an 
actor, of which we really think he has as little cause to complain as any man 
living. He next charges us with espousing the cause of Messrs. Kemble, 
Willett, and Forbes; and, to so extravagant an extent, as to carry us into 
an abuse—a malicious abuse,—of those very persons whose talents support 
Covent Garden Theatre. We need hardly say, that we have no interests to 
serve, but those of justice, in our dramatic criticisms; and, if we were 
foolish enough to determine upon upholding Messrs. Kemble, Willett, and 
Forbes, through wrong and right, should we be furthering our determina- 
tion by reviling Mr. Macready? As to the sentence about his “ conde- 
scension” at the end of the first paragraph of his letter,—we leave our own 
extract, the cause of all this trouble, to answer that. © 


Mr. Macready says, he “ never read the advertisement.” Well—we be- 
lieve him: indeed, we almost could believe (but that his name is pag ee 
that he had never read the passage that has bewildered him. Do we “fo 
a right to traduce him” upon the nonsense we have quoted ? Alack, rather 
than have such a high sense of injury, we would “ be set quick i the earth, 
and bowled to death with turnips.” He is angry that we mention his name 
in a paper upon Kemble—well, there may be reason for that—but then why, 
when he has run his head against a wall, should he keep it there? We are 
not in the habit of « immolating” living actors upon the “ pyres” of dead 
actors. “ Immolating” is an ill phrase, when applied to a rmer at a 
playhoupe-—** Slander of the living” too! Let thank the Committee 

or that, or his own vanity, which makes such slander requisite. What 
* honourable employment” have we left? And for what “ base one? 

‘« Oh thou particular fellow!” He says’ we have gone out of the way for 
the mere purpose of misrepresenting,”—that we have “ put @ false con- 
struction on an advertisement,” “ which nothing but the most vulgar owt 
ness, or most wanton malice could affect to .” We deny it. 
And, if Mr. Macready would read, or could understand what he read, he 
—_ that we visited the stuff upon the real authors, and not upo" 

self. 
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The last paragraph of the letter is in the “ Ercles vein.”—But, gad-a- 
mercy! how very much it wants a little foundation to crow upon. man 
who stands _— tiptoe ought to have a healthy sinew, and good ground to 
rely upon. The final prose flourish would be effective, if it were true,— 
but it is one of those unfortunate pieces of clumsy invective, which prove a 
writer to be but:a very wooden Junius. 


We are almost ashamed at having devoted so much room to this gentle- 
man ;—but we thought a full answer would do him service in his future 


letters. 








We have received two very touching Elegies on the death of Bow-fair. 
The magistrates, as our readers well know, are putting down old diversions 
in every direction—diversions, which, though attended. with certain evils, 
are at the same time of vital importance in the preservation of English 
character. We have married the two Elegies, nj beg to introduce the 

Head giving them 


couple in their wedded state to our readers,—Lion’s 
away. . 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF BOW-FAIR. 


“* Bring me the bow-string.”’ 
Emperor of all the Turks. © 


The Bow-bell tolls the knell of Bew-fair fun, 

And Richardson winds slowly out of town ; 

Poor old ** young Saunders” sees his setting son,— 

And Gyngell pulls his red tom-tawdrey down. _ 
e & 


Now three cart-horses draw the Caravan, 
O’er smooth MacAdams, to provincial fairs ; 


And pining Showmen, with companions wan, 
* Make dreary humour, while the haw-buck stares ! 
* * * a 


No more shall cockneys don their Sunday coats, 
» Brook-green, or brighter Bow to fill ; 

No folk shall row to Greenwich-hill in boats, - 
And roll in couples adown One Tree Hill ! 

Girls shall no longer dance in gingham wns, 
hap mastiinna ds on-ciguns 10 Ghdiioes 

Gongs shall be turn’d to frying pans; and Clowns 
Take to the country, and be clowns no more! 


No Learned-pig, no veal, no mutton pie,— 

No heads be crack’d, no under-garments won,— «+ 
No Giants twelve, no Dwarfs just three-feet, high,— 

No calves with two heads, shown to calves with one! , 
At 5 eon Po deorerion vet bone , 

trumpet e up its tragic tru 

The magistrate, desiring to be Keen, 
Will put an end, as usual, to the Booths! 
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The magistrates decree that “‘ fair is foul,” 
And put a stop to profitable sport ; 

They exorcise the Lion’s shilling howl, 
And cut the Irish giant’s income short. 


No more the backy-box, in dark japan, 
Shakes on the stidici*epal Ings dhe qai'ble sents 
No more the lemon, balanced by the man, _ . 
Flies at the touch and flings its toys about ! 


There are 34 stanzas, eae “no mores” and “no longers,” 
which, although they drag with a fine tedious pathos on the ear, we chuse to 
omit. The last stanza ends with a moral like a malefactor’s dying speech. 


Take warning then, ye fair! from this fair’s fall ! 
One act (the Vagrant Act) hath been its ruin ! 
Listen, oh listen, to Law’s serious call, 
For fun and pleasure lead but to undoing ! 





B’s “ rough draft of an Essay on Smollett,” is perused and settled. 


The proffered “« Essay on Aristophanes,—or rather on the Comic Genius 
of Greece,” would be acceptable, if it were written up to the expectation of 
Lion’s Head. 


The “ Spanish Poets,” as our Correspondent will see, are receiving their 
deserts from another, and without offence be it said, an abler hand. 


A. D.’s Sonnet is burnt, and we therefore, as he requests, say nothing of 
having reccived it. 





Several pieces, and among others the following, are read and cannot be in- 
serted. e Bachelor’s Soliloguy—On the Influence of Commerce—The 
Last Farewell—Persian Melodies—Lines in an cetera ey addressed to 
Dr. Young—N. W. K. “ Tis sad to see,” &c. 


It is impossible to form any judgment of P. P. Q.’s Tales till we have 
them before us. 


The council are unanimous this time in their opinion of F. A. B. B.'s 
Poetry. It will be returned to him. 


We are compelled, for want of room, to:postpone the appearance of the 
following interesting Essays. 


On the Life and Writings of Dr. Johnson, in continuation of the 
Lives of the Poets. 

On the Tragic Drama of Greece. By the Auther of Leisure Hours. 

The 5th Number of English Versification. 

St. Paul's Character of the Cretans exemplified. 


Many other communications remain to be noticed, pas the writers must 
have patience till they are read. 











THE 
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—= 
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Mr. Schnackenberger ; 


OR, 
TWO MASTERS FOR ONE DOG. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 





CHAPTER I. 


In what Manner Mr. Schnackenberger made his Entry into B——. 

Tre sun had just set, and all the hand; for to attribute to such a 
invalids at the baths of B—— had horse, under such a load, any power 
retired to their lodgings, when the to have quitted a pace that must 
harsh tones of welcome from the have satisfied the most rigorous po- 
steeple announced thearrival ofanew lice in Poland, was obviously too 
guest. Forthwith all the windows romantic. Depending from his side, 
were garrisoned with young faces and and almost touching the ground, 
old faces, pretty faces and ugly faces; rattled an enormous back-sword, 
and scarce one but was overspread which suggested to the thinking 
with instantaneous merrim ew aw mind a salutary hint to allow free 
de-joie of laughter, that traveled up passage, without let or unseasonable 
the street in company with the very jesting, to Mr. Jeremiah Schnacken- 
extraordinary object that now ad- berger, student at the University of 
vanced from the city gates. Upona X——. He, that might be disposed 
little, meagre, scare-crow of a horse, to overlook this hint, would certainl 
sate a tall, bread-shouldered, young pay attention to a second, whi 
fellow, in a great-coat of bright pea- crept close behind the other in the 
green, whose variegated lights and shape of a monstrous dog, somewhat 
shades, from rains and par- bigger than the horse, and present- 
tial dryings, bore testimony to ing on every side a double tier of 
the changeable state of the weather , most respectable teeth. Observing 
for the last week. Out of this great- the muster of the natives, 
coat shot up, to a monstrous h it which his appearance had called to the 
a head surmounted by a huge windows, rider had unslung and 
hat, one end of which hung over the mounted a pipe, under whose moving 
stem, the other over the stern of canopy. of ds and vapours he 
the horse: the belonging to this might advance in tranquil- 
head were sh in a pair of lity: and d operation, his 
7 Mk ee hee, Lay, omen ar nde ae 
made a dead stop, before his rider 
with flesh-coloured mud. More, was aware, at the sign of the Golden 
RO ae reg, with the es- Sow. 
tab rule for any visible Al the had long since 
use, a switch was in the rider's vanished stone beast, and, 
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to say the truth, every part of the 
house seemed to sympathise admi- 
rably with the unclean habits of it’s 
patron image, nevertheless, Mr. Je- 
remiah thought proper to comply 
with the instincts of his horse ; and, 


as nobody in the street, or in the 
yard, came forward to answer his 
call, he gave himself no further 
trouble, but rode on through the 
open door right forwards into the 
bar. 


‘ CHAPTER IL 
How Mr. Jeremiah came to take up his Quarters at the Golden Sow. 


‘* The Lord, and his angels, pro- 
tect us !—+\s I live, here comes the 
late governor!” ejaculated the host- 
ess, Mrs. Bridget Sweetbread ; sud- 
denly startled out of her afternoon’s 
nap by the horse’s hoofs—and seeing 
right before her what she took for 
the apparition of Don Juan ; whom, 
as it afterwards appeared, she had 
seen in a pantomime the night be- 
fore. 

“ Thunder and lightning! my 
good woman,” said the student 
laughing, ** would you dispute the 
reality of my flesh and blood?” 

Mrs. Bridget, however, on per- 
ceiving her mistake, cared neither 
for the sword nor for the dog, but 
exclaimed, “ Why then, let me tell 
you, Sir, it’s not the custom in this 
country to ride into parlours, and 
disturb honest folks when they’re 
taking their rest. Innkeeping’s not 
the trade it has been to me, God he 
knows: but, for all that, Ill not put 
up with such work from nobody.’ 

** Good, my dear creature; what 
you say is good—very good: but let 
me tell you, it’s not good that I must 
be kept waiting in the street, and no 
soul in attendance to take my horse 
and feed him.” 

Oh that base villain of a hostler!” 
said the landlady, immediately beg- 

ing pardon, and taking hold of the 
ridle, whilst Mr. Schnackenberger 
dismounted. 

“‘ That's a good creature,” said he; 
*‘T love you for this: and I don’t 
care if 1 take up my quarters here, 
which at first was not my intention. 
Have you room for me? 

* Room!” answered Mrs. Sweet- 
bread ; * Ah! now there’s just the 
whole Golden Sow at your service ; 


’ the more’s the pity.” 


On Mr. Jeremiah’s asking the rea- 
son for this superfluity of room, she 
poured out a torrent of abuse against 


‘the landlord of The Double-barreled 


Gun, who—not content with having 
at all times done justice to his 
had latterly succeeded, with the help 


of vicious coachmen and unprincipled 
postillions, in drawing away her 
whole business, and had at length 
utterly ruined the once famous inn of 
The Golden Sow. And true it was 
that the apartment, into which shenow 
introduced her guest, showed some 
vestiges of ancient splendour, in the 
proteees of six gigantic sows. The 
ate landlord had been a butcher, 
and had christened his inn from his 
practice of slaughtering a pig every 
week ; and the six swine, as large 
as life, and each bearing a separate 
name, were designed to record his 
eminent skill in the art of fattening. 
His widow, who was still in 
mourning for him, must certainly 
haye understood Mr. Schnackenber- 
ger’s words, “ I love you for this,” 
in a sense very little intended by the 
student. For she brought up supper 
herself; and, with her own hand, 
unarmed with spoon or other imple- 
ment, dived after and secured a little 
insect which was floundering about 
in the soup. So much the greater 
was her surprise on observing, that, 
after such flattering proofs of atten- 
tion, her guest left the soup un- 
touched; and made no particular 
application to the other dishes—so 
well harmonising with the general 
character of the Golden Sow. At 
last, however, she explained his want 
of appetite into. the excess of his 
passion for herself; and, on that 


consideration, failed not to lay before 


him a statement of her flourishing 


circumstances, and placed in a pro- 


r light the benefits of a marriage 
anthy godtig fl somewhat older than 
ae ew ‘ 

r. Schnackenberger, whose 7 
nature was te, nee eatonally 4 
terrupted his oe Cat wagons with 
Juno, the great dog, who mean 
was dispa the supper without 
any of her master’s scruples, to throw’ 
in a “ Yes,” or a * No, —a“ Well, 
or a “So, 80,” But at length a 


: - 


patience , he starte 
up obayiig, Well: : sce: Now— 
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march, old witch!” This harmless 
expression she took in such ill part, 
that, for mere peace’ sake, he was 
obliged to lead her to the door and 
shut her out: and then, undressing 
himself, he stept into bed; and, in 
defiance of the straw which every- 


Twe Masters for One Dog. 
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where stuck out, anda quilt of a 
hundred weight,* he sunk into a 
deep slumber under the agreeable 
serenade of those clamorous outcries 
which Mrs. Sweetbread still kept 
up on the outside of the door. 


CHAPTER IIt. 
In which our Hero polishes a Rough-rider. 


“ Fire and furies !” exclaimed Mr. 
Schnackenberger, as Juno broke out 
into uproarious barking about mid- 
night: the door was opened from the 
outside ; and in stepped the land- 
lady, arrayed in a night-dress that 
improved her charms into a rivalry 
with those of her sign at the street- 
door ; accompanied by a fellow, who, 
by way of salutation, cracked an im- 
mense hunting-whip. 

“ So it’s here that I’m to get my 
own again?” cried the fellow: and 
forthwith Mr. Jeremiah stepped out 
of bed, and hauled him up to the 
light of the lamp which the landlady 
carried. 

“ Yes, Sir,” said the rough-rider, 
“it’s, sure enough;” and, to judge 
by the countenance of his female 
conductor, pg accent of his anger 
was music of the spheres to her un- 
quenchable wrath: “ I’m the man, 
gure enough, whose horse you rode 
away with; and that you'll find to 
be a true bill.” 

“ Rode away with!” cried Mr. 
Jeremiah: ‘ Now, may the sweetest 
of all thunderbolts” “ but, 
rascal, this instant what’s to pay? 
then take thy carrion out off the 
stable, and be off.” So saying, Mr. 
Schnackenberger strode to the bed 
for his well- purse. 

On these signs of solvency, how- 
ever, the horse-dealer turned up the 





gentler phasis of his character, and 
said, “‘ Nay, nay; since things are 
so, why it’s all right; and, m the 
Lord’s name, keep the horse as long 
as you want him.” 

“Dog! in the first place, and 
firstly, tell me what’s your demand ? 
in the second place, and secondly, 
go to the d---l.’ 

But whilst the rough-rider conti- 

nued with low bows to decline the 
first offer, being satisfied, as it seem- 
ed, with the second, the choleric Mr. 
Schnackenberger cried out, “ Seize 
him, Juno!” And straightway Juno 
leaped upon him, and executed the 
arrest so punctually—that the trem- 
bling equestrian, without further re- 
gard to ceremony, made out his 
charge. 
- Forthwith Mr. Jeremiah paid down 
the demand upon the table, throwing 
in something extra, with the words, 
“ That for the fright.” The dealer in 
horse-flesh returned him a thousand 
thanks; hoped for his honour’s fur- 
ther patronage ; and then, upon being 
civilly assured by Mr. Jeremiah, that 
if he did not in one instant walk down 
the stairs, he would, to his certain 
knowledge, have to fly down them ; 
the rough-rider, in company with 
the landlady, took a rapid and polite 
leave of Mr. Schnackenberger ; who 
was too much irritated by the affront 
to compose himself again to sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 


How Mr. Schnackenberger and Juno conduct themselves when the House becomes 
too hot to hold them. 


Day was to dawn, when 
a smoke, whet for its way through 
the door, and which grew every in- 
stant thicker and more essive, a 
second time summoned Mr. Schnack- 
enberger from his bed. . As he threw 
open the door, such a volume of 
flames rolled in from the staircase 


which was already on fire from top 
to bottem—that he saw there was 
no time to be lost: so he took his 


» loaded it as quickly as ble, 
Fenved it from the Lnok of the 


staircase, began smoking, and then, 
drawing on his pea-green coat and 
buckling on his sword, he put his 





_ * The custom in North Germany 


is to sleep 
quently, when this happens to be a cheap it cannot be stuffed 
2L2 


oes cae. 


ander abed as well as 
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head out of the window to see if 
there were any means of escape. To 
leap right down upon the pavement 
seemed too hazardous; and the 
most judicious course, it struck him, 
would be to let himself down upon 
the Golden Sow, which was at no 
great depth below his window, and 
from this station to give the alarm. 
Zven this, however, could not be 
reached without a leap: Mr.Schnack- 
enberger attempted it; and, by 
means of his great talents for equi- 
libristic exercises, he hit the mark so 
well, that he planted himself in the 
very saddle, as it were, upon the 
back of this respectable brute. Un- 
luckily, however, there was no house 
opposite ; and Mrs. Sweetbread with 
her people slept at the back. Hence 
it was, that for a very considerable 
space of time he was obliged to con- 
tinue riding the sign of the Golden 
Sow; whilst Juno, for whom. he 
could not possibly make room. be- 
hind him, looked out of the window, 
and accompanied her master’s text of 
occasional clamours for assistance, 
with a very appropriate commentary 
of howls. 

Some Poles at length passed by: 
but, not understanding one word of 
German—and seeing a man thus 
betimes in the morning mounted on 
the golden sow, smoking very lei- 
surely, and occasionally hallooing, as 
if for his private amusement, they 
naturally took Mr. Schnackenberger 
for a maniac: until, at length, the 
universal language of fire, which 
now began to burst out of the win- 
dow, threw some light upon the 
darkness of their Polish understand- 
ings. Immediately they ran for as- 
sistance, which about the same mo- 
ment the alarm-bells began to sum- 
mon. 

However, the fire-engines arrived 
on the ground before the ladders: 
these last were the particular objects 
of Mr. Jeremiah’s wishes: mean- 
time, by hear Coon and as the 
secon st thing that could happen, 
the engines played with such me 
directed stream of water upon the 
window—upon the Golden Sow— 
and upon Mr. Jeremiah Schnacken- 
berger, that for one while they were 
severally rendered tolerably _fire- 
proof. When at length the ladders 
arrived, and the people were-on the 
point of applying them to the Gol- 
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den Sow, he e be that 
they would, first of all, atid to a 
case of more urgent necessity; for 
himself, he was well mounted—as 
they saw; could assure them that 
he was by no meansin a combustible 
state ; and, if they would be so good 
as to be a little more parsimonious 
with their water, he didn’t care if he 
continued to pursue his morning’s 
ride a little longer. On the other 
hand, Juno at the window to the 
right was reduced every moment to 
greater extremities, as was pretty 
plainly indicated by the increasing 
violence of her howling. 

But the people took it ill that they 
should be desired to rescue a four- 
legged animal ; and peremptorily re- 
fused. 
““ My good lads,” said the man 
upon the sow, “ for heaven’s sake 
don’t delay any longer: one heaven, 
as Pfeffel observes, is over all good 
creatures that are pilgrims on this 
earth—let their travelling coat 
(which by the way is none of their 
own choosing) be what it may ;— 
smooth like yours and mine, or 
shaggy like Juno’s.” 

But all to no purpose: not Pfeffel 
himself in id persona could have 
converted them from the belief that 
to take any trouble about such a 
brute was derogatory to the honour 
of the very respectable citizens of 
B 


However,. when Mr. Jeremiah 
drew his purse-strings, and offered a 
olden ducat to him that would ren- 
det this service to his dog, instantly 
so many were the competitors for 
the honour of delivering the excel- 
lent pilgrim in the shaggy coat, that 
none oft them would resign a ladder 
to any of the rest: and thus, in this 
too violent zeal for her safety, pos- 
sibly Juno would have pe -— 
oS od a huge Brunswic “oN “ 
which, ing to go past in th 
mouth nee chen el, violently irri- 
tated the appetite of Juno, and gave 
her courage for the salto mortale 
down to the pavement. . 
“ God bless my soul,” said Mr. 
, to the men who 
i over Iden 
burst_be- 


ed the ducat to 
stantly give chase 
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already given chase to the sausa 

round the street corner, and would 
restore her to him upon the spot. 
And such was the agitation of Mr. 
Schnackenberger’s mind, that for a 
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few moments he seemed as if rising 
in his stirrups—and on the point of 
clapping spurs to the Golden Sow 
for the purpose of joining in the 
chase. 


CHAPTER V. 


From which may be descried the object of Mr. Schnackenberger’s Journcy 
to B——, and a Prospect of an Introduction to High Life. 


Mr. Schnackenberger’s consterna- 
tion was, in fact, not without very 
rational grounds. The case was 
this. Juno was an English bitch— 
infamous for her voracious appetite 
in all the villages, far and wide, a- 
bout the university—and, indeed, in 
all respects, without a peer through- 
out the whole country. Of course, 
Mr. Schnackenberger was much en- 
vied on her account by a multitude 
of fellow students; and very large 
offers were made him for the dog. 
To all such overtures, however, the 
young man had turned a deaf ear 
for a long time, and even under the 
heaviest pecuniary distresses ; though 
he could not but acknowledge to 
himself that Juno brought him no- 
thing but trouble and vexation. For 
not only did this brute (generally 
called the monster) make a practice 
of visiting other people’s kitchens, 
and appropriating all unguarded 
dainties—but she went even to the 
length of disputing the title to their 
own property with he-cooks and 
she-cooks, butchers, and butchers’ 
wives, &c. ; and whosoever had once 
made acquaintance with the fore-paws 
of this ravenous lady, allowed her 
thenceforwards, without resistance, 
to carry off all sausages or hams 
which she might choose to seques- 
trate, and direc resented a bill 
to her master ; in which bill it com- 
monly gr Marr that indemnifica- 
tion for the fright, if not expressly 
charged as one of the items, had a 
blank space, however, left for its con- 
sideration beneath the sum total. 
At length, matters came to that 
pass, that the reimbursement of 
Juno’s annual ou amounted to 
a at larger sum than Mr. Schnack- 
enberger s own—not very frugal ex- 
penditure. On a es therefore, 
when Juno had an entire 


clearance of the larder 

to a whole’ eeeablabinent of tuy-ta- 
had, in com ae ‘ake 
into great trouble in the univ 


courts, in his first moments of irrita- 
tion he asked his friend Mr. Fabian 
Sebastian, who had previously made 
him a large offer for the dog, whe- 
ther he were still disposed to take 
her on those terms.  Undoubt- 
edly,” said Mr. Sebastian—-pro- 
mising, at the same time, to lay 
down the purchase money on that 
day se’nnight, upon delivery of the 
article. 

Delivery of the article would, no 
question, have been made upon the 
spot, had not the vender repented of 
his bargain the next moment after it 
was concluded: on that account he 
still kept the dog in his own posses- 
sion, and endeavoured, during the 
week’s respite, to dispose his friend's 
mind to the canceling of the con- 
tract. He, however, insisted on the 
—— fulfilment of the treaty— 
etter and spirit. Never had Mr. 
Schnackenberger been so much dis- 
turbed in mind as at this period. 
Simply with the view of chasing 
away the nervous horrors which pos- 
sessed his spirits, he had mounted 
his scare-crow and’ ridden abroad 
into the country. A remittance, 
which he had lately received from 
home, was still in his purse; and, 
said he to himself, suppose I were 
just to ride off to the baths at B— 
about fifteen miles distant! Nobody 
would know me there; and I might 
at any rate keep Juno a fortnight 
longer! And exactly in this way it 
had ha pened that Mr. Schnacken- 
berger had come to B—. 

At this instant, he was indebted 
to a lucky accident for a momentary 
diversion of his thoughts from the 
danger which threatened him in re- 
gard to Juno, Amongst other vi- 
sitors to the baths, who were passing 
by at this early hour, ed to 
be the Princess of * *. Her car- 
riage drew up at the very moment 
when Mr. Jeremiah, having dis- 
mounted from the ‘sow, was de- 
acending the ladder: with her usual 
gracious manner, she congratulated 
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the student upon his eta 
ance; and, finding that was a 
countryman of her own, she invited 
him to a ball which she gave on the 
evening of that day, in honour of the 
King’s birth-day. 

Now it must be acknowledged 
that a ball-room was not exactly the 
stage on which Mr. Schnackenber- 

ers habits of life had qualified him 
for shining: however, the pleasure 
of a nearer acquaintance with the 
interesting princess---held out too 
flattering a prospect to allow of his 
declining her invitation. Just at this 
moment Juno returned. 

Meantime the fire — pro- 
bably by a spark falling from the 
landlady's lamp amongst the straw 
under the staircase) had been extin- 


a: and Mrs. Sweetbread, who 
at length been roused at the 
back, now made her appearance ; 
and with many expressions of regret 
for what had happened to Mr. 
Schnackenberger, who had entirely 


re-established himself in her esteem 


by his gold-laden purse, and also by 
what she called his “very handsome 
behaviour” to the horse-dealer, she 
requested that he would be pleased 
to step into one of her back rooms ; 
at the same time, offering to reinstate 
his clothes in wearable condition by 
drying them as rapidly as possible: 
a necessity which was too clamor- 
ously urgent for immediate atten- 
tion—to allow of the dripping stu- 
dent’s rejecting her offer. 


CHAPTER VI. 
In what manner Mr. Jeremiah prepared himself for the Bail. 


As Mr. Jeremiah stood looking out 
of the window for the purpose of 
whiling away a tedious forenoon, it 
first struck his mind—upon the sight 
of a number of men dressed very 
differently from himself—that his 
wardrobe would scarcely match with 
the festal splendour of the féte at 
which he was to be present in the 
evening. Even if it had been pos- 
sible to overlook the tarnished lustre 
of his coat, not much embellished by 
its late watery trials upon the golden 
sow, yet he could not possibly make 
his appearance in a surtout. He 
sent therefore to one tailor after an- 
other: but all assured him that they 
had their hands much too full of 
business to undertake the conversion 
of his surtout into a dress coat a- 
gainst the evening; still less could 
they undertake to make a new one. 
Just as vainly did he look about for 
shoes: many were on sale ; but none 
of them with premises spacious e- 
nough to accommodate his very re- 
spectable feet. 

All this put him into no little 

rplexity. True it was, that 

Irs. Sweetbread had spontaneously 
thrown open to his inspection the 
wardrobe of her deceased husband. 
But even he had contrived to go 
through this world in shoes of con- 
siderably smaller dimensions than 
Mr. Jeremiah demanded. And from 
a pretty large choice of coats there 
was not one which he could turn to 
account. For, to say nothing of 


their being one and all too short by 
a good ell, even in the very best 
of them he looked precisely as that 
man looks who has lately slaughter- 
ed a hog, or as that man looks who 
designs to slaughter a hog. 

Now, then, when all his plans for 
meeting the exigencies of his case 
had turned out abortive, suddenly a 
bold idea struck him. In a sort of 
inspiration he seized a pair of scis- 
sors, for the purpose of converting 
with his own untutored hand ni ge- 
nius his pea- surtout into a 

ea-green as: This operation 

aving, in his own judgment, suc- 
ceeded to a marvel, he no longer he- 
sitated to cut out a pair of ball shoes 
from hisneat’s-leather “ field-pieces. 
Whatever equipments were 
wanting ona had for money, 
with the exception of a shirt ; and, 
as to that, the ‘wedding shirt of the 
late Mr. Sweetbread At ag answer 
the purpose very y: 

t provoked our hero most of 
all were the new patent shoe-buckles, 
the fine points of which would not 
take firm hold of the coarse leather 
shoes, but on every bold step burst 
asunder—so that he was obliged to 

them, and 
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dress. “Look!” said she ;.“ why, 
like a king baked in gingerbread. 
Ah! now, such a man as you is the 
man for my money :—stout, and re- 
solute, and active, and a man that 


« Basta! sufficit, my dear.” 

* 'To be sure, for his professional 
merit, I. must’‘nt say,any thing a- 

ainst the late Mr. Sweetbread: 
No, nobody must say any thing a- 
gainst that: he was the man for 
slaughtering of swine; Oh! he 
slaughtered them, that it was beau-~ 
tiful to see! pigs in particular, and 
pigs in general, were what he under- 
stood. Ah! lord! to my dying day 
I shall never forget the great sow 
‘that he presented to our gracious 
princess when she was at the baths, 
two years come Michaelmas. Says 
her Highness to him,” says she,— 
‘ Master,’ says she, ‘ one may see 
by your look that you understand 
how to fatten: any body,’ says she, 
‘may see it in his face: a child 
may see it by the very look on him.’ 
‘Ah!’ says her Stee ‘ he’s 
the man for swine: he was born to 
converse with hogs: he’s a heaven- 
born curer of bacon. —Lord! Mr. 
Schnackenberger, you'll not believe 
how these gracious words revived 
my very heart! The tears came into 
my eyes, and I couldn't speak for 
joy. But, when all’s said and done, 
what’s fame? what’s glory? say I. 
A man like you is the man for me: 
but for such another lazy old night- 
cap as the late Mr. Sweetbread——” 

** Bah! sufficit, sweetheart ;” at 
the same time squeezing her hand, 
which she took as an intimation that 
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she ought not to trouble herself with 
‘he past, but rather look forward to 
a joyous futurity. 

As the hour drew near for pre- 
senting himself in the circle of the 
princess, Mr. Jeremiah recommend- 
ed to her the most vigilant care of 
Juno, from whom he very unwil- 
lingly separated himself in these last 
days of their connexion—and not 
until he.had satisfied himself that it 
was absolutely impossible to take 
her with him to the ball. Another 
favourite, namely, his pipe, oughtalso, 
he feared, in strict propriety to be 
left behind. But in the first place, 
“‘ who knows,” thought he, ‘“‘ but 
there may be one room reserved for 
such ladies and gentlemen as choose 
to smoke?” And, secondly, let that 
be as it might, he considered that the 
great meerschaum* head of his pipe 
—over which he watched as over the 
apple of his eye—could no where be 
so safely preserved as in his own 

ocket: as to any protuberance that 
it might occasion, that he valued not 
ata rush. Just as little did he care 
for the grotesque appearance of the 
mouth-piece, which in true jeureagr 
man’s fashion stuck out al 
opening of his capacious pocket to a 
considerable distance. 

© And now don’t you go and for- 
get some people in the midst of all 
this show of powdered puppies,” 
cried the landlady after him. 

« Ah! my darling!” said he, 
laughing, “ just aie Juno: have 
an eye to Juno, my darling ;” and 
for Juno’s sake he suppressed the 
“ old witch,” that his lips were itch- 
ing a second time to be delivered of. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Schnackenberger is enamoured, and of 


whom; and what Prospects open 


upon him in his Pursuit of “ La Belle Passion.” 


At the hotel of the princess, all 
the resources of good taste and hos- 
pitality were called forth to give 
éclat to the féte, and do honour to 
the day; and by ten o’clock, a very 
numerous and brilliant company had 
oo h ong astounding 

muc more i 
must have been the entry of Mr. Je- 


remiah Schnackenberger; who, by 
the way, was already familiar to the 
eyes of many, from his very public 
entrance into the city on a oat 
ceding evening, and to others from 
his ’s exhibition on the gol- 

s and his thoughts 
‘by the single image 





ay “ reve me! a 
enormous and much 

Such is the extent of my 

in fact, I know nothing nbout it, — 
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it no more occurred to him to re~ 
mark that his self-constructed coat 
was detaching itself at every step 
from its linings, whilst the pockets of 
the ci-devant surtout still displayed 
their original enormity of outline— 
than in general it would ever have 
occurred to him that the tout ensemble 
of his costume was likely to make, 
and had, in fact, made a very great 
sensation. 

This very general attention to Mr. 
Schnackenberger, and the total un- 
consciousness of this honour on the 
part of Mr. Schnackenberger him- 
self, did not escape the notice of the 
princess; and, at the first oppor- 
tunity, she dispatched a gentleman 
to draw his attention to the inde- 
corum of his dress—and to put him 
in the way of making the proper 
alterations. Laughter and vexation 
a in Mr. Schnackenberger’s 
mind, when he became aware of the 
condition of his equipments: and he 
very gladly accompanied the ambas- 
sador of his hostess into a private 
room, where clothes and shoes were 
furnished him, in which he looked 
like any other reasonable man. On 
his return to the ball-room, he lost 
no time in making his acknowledg- 
ments to the princess, and explain- 
ing the cause of his unbecoming at- 
tire. The princess, with a natural 
goodness of heart and true hospita- 
lity, was anxious to do what she could 
to restore her strange guest to satis- 
faction with himself, and to establish 
him in some credit with the com- 
pany: she had besides discovered 
with pleasure that amidst all his ab- 
surdities, Mr. Schnackenberger was 
really a man of some ability: on 
these several considerations, there- 
fore, she exerted herself to maintain 
a ries | long conversation with him ; 
which honour Mr. Jeremiah so far 
misinterpreted, as to ascribe it to an 
interest of a very tender character. 
To Mr. Schnackenberger, who had 
taken up the very extraordinary con- 
ceit that hjs large person had some 
me about it, there could’ na- 
turally be nothing very surprising in 
all this: and he felt himself calle 
upon not to be wanting to himself, 
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t Doe his good fortune. 

the person of the princess: let her 
move in what direction she would, 
there was Mr. Jeremiah. Schnacken- 
betges at hand ready to bewitch her 
with his conversation ; and, having 
discovered that she was an amateur 
of botany, and purposed visiting a 
botanical en on the followi 

day, he besieged her with offers of 
his services in the capacity of guide. 

“« Possibly, when the time comes,” 
said the princess, aloud, “ I shall 
avail myself of your goodness ;” and 
the visible di » with which 
she withdrew herself me his wor- 

ing importunities, so obviously dis- 
a t. all the by-standers to smile— 
that Mr. Schnackenberger ‘himself 
became alive to his own bétise, and a 
blush of shame and vexation suf- 
fused his countenance. What served 
at the moment greatly to exasperate 
these feelings, was the behaviour of 
a certain Mr. Von Pilsen—who had 
from the first paid uncommon atten- 
tion to the very extraordinary phe- 
nomenon presented by Mr. Schnack- 
enberger’s person—had watched the 
whole course of the persecutions 
with which he had distressed the 
princess—and at this moment seem- 
ed quite unable to set any bounds to 
his Ya ter. In extreme dudgeon, 

r. enberger hastened into 
one of the most remote apartments, 
and fluig himself back open a sofa. 
Covering his eyes with his hands, he 
saw none of the numbers who pe 
by him. But the first time that he 
looked up, behold! a paper was! 
upon his breast. He examined it 
attentively ; and found the following 
words written in pencil, to all ap- 
pearance by @ female hand: “ We 
are too narrowly watched in this 
place. To-morrow morning about 
nine o’clock! The beautiful botanic 
gardens will secure us a fortunate 
rendezvous.” “ : 

“ Aye,” said’ Mr. Jeremiah, “ sure 
enough it's from her!” He 'read the 
why he ha jue. wow beet, > 

a e now ; 
much the more ‘was’ he now intoxi- 
cated with his dawning felicities. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


In which Juno playsa principal Pere | 


The rattling of a chain through 
crashing glass and porcelain, which 


Bo a 4 
would hardly have drawn Mr. 
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Schnackenberger’s attention in his 
present condition of rapturous ele- 
vation, had not the well-known voice 
of Juno reached his ears at the same 
moment. ~He hurried after the sound 
—shocked, and to be shocked. The 
fact was simply this: Juno had very 
early in the evening withdrawn her- 
self from the surveillance of the Gol- 
den Sow, and had followed her mas- 
ter’s steps. Often ejected from the 
mansion of the princess, she had as 
often returned; so that at last it 
was thought best to chain her up in 
the garden. Unfortunately, a kitten 
belonging to a young female attend- 
ant of the princess had suddenly run 
past ; Juno made a rush after it; 
the chain broke away from the wood- 
work of the kennel; the panic- 
struck kitten retreated into the house 
—taking the first road which pre- 
sented: close u the rear of the 
kitten pressed Juno and her chain ; 
close upon the rear of Juno pressed 
the young woman in anguish for her 
kitten’s life, and armed with a fly- 
flapper ; and, the road happening to 
lead into the ball-room, the whole 
train—pursuers and pursued—helter 
skelter fell into the quarters of the 
waltzers. The kitten attempted to 
take up a position behind a plateau 
on one of the side-boards: but from 
this she was immediately dislodged 
by Juno; and the retreat’ com- 
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mencing afresh right across the side- 
boards which were loaded with re- 
freshments, all went to wreck— 
glasses and china, all was afloat— 
sherbet and lemonade, raspberry-yi- 
negar and orgeat: and at the very 
moment when Mr. Jeremiah return- 
ed, the belligerent powers dripping 
with celestial nectar—having just 
charged up a column of dancers— 
were wheeling through the door by 
which he had entered: and the first 
check to the wrath of Juno was the 
seasonable arrest of her master’s 
voice. 

That the displeasure of the dancers, 
who had been discomposed and be- 
sprinkled by Juno, fell entirely upon 
her master, was pretty evident from 
their faces. Of all the parties con- 
cerned, however, none was more 
irritated than the young woman ; she 
was standing nos the stairs, ca- 
ressing and fondling her kitten, as 
Mr. Schnackenberger went down, 
leading Juno in his pocket handker- 
chief; and she let drop some such 
very audible hints upon the ill- 
breeding and boorishness of certain 
pretended gentlemen, that Mr. 
Schnackenberger would, without 
doubt, have given her a very severe 
reprimand—if he had not thought it 
more dignified to affect to overlook 
her. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Which treats of Experiments not very commonat Birth-day Fétes. 


_“ Now, my dears,” said Mr. Von 
Pilsen to a p who were helping 
him to Jaugh at the departed Mr. 
Schnackenberger, “as, soon as the 
fellow returns, we must get him into 
our party at supper.” 

* Returns?” exclaimed another ; 
“why I. should fancy, he had had 
ae of birth-day fétes for one 
“ You think so?” said Von Pil- 
sen: “Sodo not I. No, no, my 
creature ; 1 flatter myself that 
upon pretty sure grounds: I saw 


those eyes which he turned upon 
mind what I say, he takes his 
home, ..and——comes__ 


Therefore, be sure, and 


The words were scarce uttered, 
when, sure enough, the body, or 
«¢ barrel,” of Mr. Schnackenberger 
did roll into the room for a se- 
cond time. Forthwith Von Pilsen 
and his party made up to him ; and 
Pilsen cohen first with much art 
laboured to. efface any icions 
which might have possessed the stu- 
dent’s mind in consequence of his 
former laughter, proceeded to thank 
him for the very extraordinary sport 
which his dog had ; and 
protested that he must be better ac- 


Schnackenberger, 
quaintance must naturally be very 
agreeable to me. But, in respect to 


e ‘the: dog, and what you call the 


‘sport, I'm quite of another opinion ; 
and would:give all-I’m worth that it 
had not happened.” = *§ § 4 fe. 
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« Oh! no,” they all declared ; 
“ the féte would have wanted its 
most brilliant featuresif Mr. Schnack- 
enberger or his dog had been ab- 
sent. No, no: without flattery he 
must allow them to call him the 
richest fund of amusement—-the 
brightest attraction of the evening.” 
But Schnackenberger shook his head 
incredulously ; said he wished he 
could think so: but with a deep sigh 
he persisted in his own opinion; in 
which he was the more confirmed, 
when he perceived that the princess, 
who was now passing him to the 
supper-room, turned away her eyes 
the moment she perceived him. 

In this state of mind Mr. Jeremiah 
naturally, but unconsciously, lent 
himself to the designs of his new ac- 
quaintances. Every glass that the 
devil of mischief and of merry ma- 
lice poured out, did the devil of 
Schnackenberger’s despair drink off ; 
until at last the latter devil was to- 
lerably well drowned in wine. 

About this time enter Juno again 
—being her second (and positively 
last) appearance upon these boards. 
Mr. Jeremiah’s new friends paid so 
much homage to the promising ap- 
pearance ot het jaws, that they 
made room for her very respectfully 
as she pressed up to her master. He, 
whose recent excesses in wine had 
re-established Juno in the plenitude 
of her favour, saw with approvi 
calmness his female friend lay both 
her fore-paws on the table—and ap- 
propriate all that remained on his 
plate, to the extreme astonishment of 
all present. 

“« My friend,” said Mr. Jeremiah, 
to a footman who was on the point 
of pulling away the unbidden guest, 
*« don’t you, for God's sake, get into 
any trouble. My Juno understands 
no jesting on these occasions: and it 
might so happen that she would 
leave a mark of her remembrance 
with you, that you would not forget 
so long as you lived.” 

** But I suppose, Sir, you won't 
expect that a dog can be allowed to 
sup with her Highness’s company ?” 
Pad einen ber of 

is a more mem 
wig. fe than yourself, and many a 
one here present: so just leave me 
and my Juno unmolested. Else I 
may perhaps, take the trouble to 
make an example of you.” 
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The princess, whose attention was 
now drawn, made a sign to the ser- 
vant to retire; and Von Pilsen and 
his friends could scarcely keep down 
their laughter to a well-bred key, 
when Mr. Schnackenberger drew his 
pipe from his pocket—loaded it—lit 
it at one of the chandeliers over the 
supper-table—and, in one minute, 
wrapt the whole neighbourhood in a 
voluminous cloud of smoke. 

As some little damper to their 
merriment, however, Mr. Schnacken- 
berger addressed a few words to 
them from time to time:—* You 
laugh, gentlemen,” said he ; “ and, 
doubtless, there’s something or other 
very amusing,—no doubt, infinitely 
amusing, if one could but find it out. 
However, I could make your appe- 
tites for laughing vanish—aye, vanish 
in one moment. For, understand 
me now, one word—one little word 
from me to Juno, and, in two mi- 
nutes, the whole room shall be as 
empty as if it had been swept out 
with a broom. Just the first that I 
look at, no matter whom, she catches 
by the breast—aye, just you, Sir, or 
you Sir, or you _ ¥ red 

fixing his eye upon him) “i 0 
ene ree = 3 him, Juno!” The 
word had fled: and in the twinkling 
of an eye, Juno’s fore-paws, not over 
clean, were fixed in the elegant white 
silk waistcoat of Mr, Von Pilsen. 

This scene was the signal for uni- 
versal uproar and alarm. Even Mr. 
Jeremiah, on remarking the general 
rising of the company, though to- 
tally unaware that his less sport 
had occasioned it, rose also ; called 
the dog off: and comforted Von Pil- 
sen, W ag nes a 
by assuring him that 
said-—ss Bite him, Juno !”-—matters 
would have ended far worse. 

On Mr. Schnacken ’s stand- 
ing up, his bodily equilibrium was 
manifestly so much e , that 
one of the company, out of mere hu- 
manity, offered his servant to see 
him safe home. A slight couscious- 
ness of his own induced 
our hero to accept of this offer: 

misunderstanding 


, 
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at the Golden Sow. He was ac- 
cordingly shown up to No. 5: and, 
finding a bed under an alcove, he 
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t into it dressed as he was; and, 
in one moment, had sunk into a pro- 
found slumber. 


CHAPTER X. 


Which narrates an Engagement on unequal Terms—first for one side, 
then for the other. 


Half an hour after came the true 
claimant ; who, being also drunk, 
went right up stairs without trou- 
bling the waiter: and forthwith 
getting into bed, laid himself right 
upon Mr. Jeremiah Schnackenberger. 

« J)——n this heavy quilt,” said 
the student, waking up and recol- 
lecting the hundred-pounder of the 
preceding night ; , without fur- 
ther ceremony, he kicked the sup- 
posed quilt into the middle of the 
room. 

Now began war: for the “ quilt 
rose up without delay; and Mr. 
Schnackenberger, who had been 
somewhat worse handled than his 
opponent by the devil of drunken- 
ness, would doubtless have come by 
the worst, had he not in his extre- 


mity ejaculated “ Juno!” wheres 
upon she, putting aside all selfish 
considerations, which at the moment 
had fastened her to a leg of venison 
in the kitchen, rushed up on the sum- 
mons of duty, and carried a rein- 
forcement that speedily turned the 


scale of victory. The alarm, which 
this hubbub created, soon brought to 
the field of battle the whole popula- 
tion of the inn, in a very picturesque 
variety of night-dresses; and the in- 
truding guest would in all likelihood 
have been kicked back to the Golden 
Sow ; but that the word of command 
to the irritated Juno, which obvious- 
ly trembled on his lips, was deemed 
worthy of very particular attention 
and respect. 


CHAPTER XI. 
In which unfortunate Love meditates Revenge. 


At half-past ten on the following 
morning, at which time Mr. Schnack- 
enberger first unclosed his eyes, 
behold! at the foot of his bed was 
sitting my hostess of the Golden 
Sow. “ Aye,” said she, “1 think 
its time, Sir: and it’s time, I think, 
to let you know what it is to affront 
a creditable body before all the 
world,” 

“ Nay, for God’s sake, old one, 
pm > matter?” i. wer 
chnackenberger, laughin t~ 
ting bolt yell in bed. f 

“ Old? ell, if I have a few 
more years on my head, I’ve a little 
more thought in it: but, perhaps, 
youre not altogether so thoughtless 
as I’ve been fancying in your actings 
towards me poor unfortunate widow: 
if that’s the case, you are a base 
wicked man ; and you deserve— 

** Why, woman, how now? Has 
a tarantula bit you; or what is it? 
Speak. 

** Speak! Aye, I'll speak ; and all 


the world hear me. Fisst of 
all come you into my bar like 
rn man: and I, good easy crea- 


t myself be wheedled, 
you meat—drink—every thing—with 


my own hands; sit by your side; 
keep you in talk the whole evening, 
for fear you should be tired; and 
what was my reward? ‘ March,’ 
says you, ‘ old witch. Well, that 
passed on. At midnight I am called 
out of my bed—for your sake: and 
the end of that job is, that along 
of you the Sow is half burned down. 
But for all that, I say never an ill 
word to you. I open the late Mr. 
Sweetbread’s clothes’-presses to you: 
his poor innocent wedding-shirt you 
don over your great shameless body ; 
go off ; leave me behind with a mas~ 
terful dog, that takes a roast leg of 
mutton from off the spit; and, when 
he should have been beat for it, runs: 
off with it into the street. You come 
back with the beast. Not to offend 

ou, I say never a word of what he 


as done. Off you go : well: 
scarce is your back tu » when the 
filthy carrion begins running my 


rabbits up and down the yard ; eats 
up all that he can catch ; and never 
a one would have been left to tell the 


tale, if the great giantical hostler 


= as blacked your shoes) hadn't 
; him off. And after all 


this, there are you hopping away at 
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the ball wi’ some painted doll— 
looking babies in her eyes—quite for- 
getting me that has to sit up for you 
at home pining and grieving: and all 
isn’t enough, but at last you must 
trot off to another inn. 

“* What then,” said Mr. Schnack- 
enberger, “ is it fact that I’m not at 
the Golden Sow?” 

«« Charming!” said Mrs. Sweet- 
bread ; “* and so you would make be- 
lieve you don’t know it; but I shall 
match you, or find them as will: rest 
you sure of that.” 

«« Children!” said Mr. Schnacken- 
berger to the waiter and boots, who 
were listening in astonishment with 
the door half-open ; “ of all loves, 
rid me of this monster.” 

« Aye, what!” said she in a voice 
of wrath; and put herself on the de- 
fensive. But a wordor twoof abuse 
against the landlord of the Double- 
barreled Gun, which escaped her in 
her heat, irritated the men to that 
degree, that in a few moments after- 


wards Mrs. Sweetbread was venting 
her wrath in the street—to the won. 
der of all passers-by, who looked 
after her until she vanished into the 
house of a well-known attorney. 

Meantime, Mr. Schnackenberger, 
having on inquiry learned from the 
waiter in what manner he had come 
to the inn—and the night-scene which 
had followed, was apologizing to the 
owner of No. Ppt to his great 
alarm the church clock struck eleven. 
«« Nine,” he remembered, was the 
hour fixed by the billet: and the 
more offence he might have given to 
the princess by his absurdities over- 
night, of which he had some obscure 
recollection, so much the more ne- 
cessary was it that he should keep 
the appointment. The botanic gar- 
den was two miles off: so, shutting 
up Juno, he ordered a horse; and in 
default of boots, which, alas! existed 
no longer in that shape, he mounted 
in silk stockings and pumps; and 
rode off at a hand gallop. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Mr. Sthnackenberger’s Engagement with an Old Butterwoman. 


The student was a good way ad- 
vanced on his road, when he descried 
the princess, attended by another 
lady and a gentleman approaching in 
an open carriage. As soon, however, 
as he was near enough to be recog- 
nized by the party in the carriage, 
the princess turned away her head 
with manifest signs of displeasure— 
purely, as it appeared, to avoid notic- 
ing Mr. Jeremiah. Scarcely, how- 
ever, was the carri past him, to- 
gether with Mr. Von Pilsen, who 
genes by him in a tumult of 
aughter, when the ill-fate of our 
hero so ordered it, that all eyes which 
would not notice him for his honour 
should be reverted upon his disgrace. 
The white turnpike gate so frighten- 
ed our rider’s horse, that he positive- 
ly refused to ere it: neither whip 
nor spur would bring him to reason. 
Meantime, up comes an old butter- 
woman.* Atthe very moment when 
she was passing, the horse in his 
pete steps back and deposits one of 

s hind legs in the basket of the 
butterwoman : down comes the bas- 
ket with all its eggs, rotten and 


sound; and down comes the old 
woman, squash, into the midst of 
them. ‘ Murder! Murder!” shout- 
ed the butterwoman ; and forthwith 
every individual thing that could 
command a pair or two pair of legs 
ran out of the turnpike-house ; the 
carriage of the princess drew up, to 
give ‘the ladies a distant view of Mr. 
Schnackenberger engaged with the 
butterwoman ; and Mr. Von Pilsen 
wheeled his horse round into a fa- 
vourable station-for seeing any thing 
the ladies might overlook. Rage 
gave the old butterwoman strength ; 
she jumped ee and seized 
Mr. Schnackenberger so stoutly by 
the laps of his coat, that he vainl 

endeavoured to extricate himse 

from her grasp. At this crisis, | 

came Juno, and took her usual side 
in such disputes. But to do this 
with effect, Juno found it necessary 
first of all to tear off the coat lap ; 
for, the old woman k such firm 
hold of it, how else could Juno lay 
her down on her or TO center ell ety 
upon her breast—and then up 
to her master, as if asking fora cer- 





* In the original—“‘ eine marketenderin.” a female sutler : but I have alteted it, t0 
save an explanation of what the old sutler was after.” pe : 
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tificate of having acquitted herself to 
his satisfaction ? | 

To rid himself of spectators, Mr. 
Jeremiah willingly paid the old wo- 
man the full amount of her demand, 
and then returned to the city. It 
disturbed him greatly, however, that 
the princess should thus again have 
seen him under circumstances of dis- 
grace. Anxious desire to lay open 


his heart before her—and to place 
himself in a more advantageous light, 
if not as to his body, yetat all events 
as to his intellect—determined him 
to use his utmost interest with her 
to obtain a private audience; “ at 
which,” thought he, “I can easily 
beg her pardon for having overslept 
the appointed hour.” 
(To be concluded in next Number.) 
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E, Forestieri certo in quela parte 

Fa tanto cavedal, che la lustrezza 

A lori ghé par l’unica belezza 

Ghe par che la sigila tutta l’Arte 

O de che strazze se fa cavedal ! 

D’ogio d’avezzo, mastice e sandraca, 

E trementina (per no dir triaca) 

Robe che ilusterave ogni stival—_ Marco Boschini, venito quinto, 


Berne a_ passionate admirer of 
painting, I took up this little volume, 
with an anxious hope to discover 
a better medium than any at pre- 
sent in use. Whether or not the 
author has been successful must be 
a matter of experiment; and I am 
very desirous that Mr. Vink Booms 
should rake a Saray the New Pro- 
cess, and give his fair ju ent upon 
it; to which I tal pqHe with 
the most implicit. submission, _ To 
me, who live at a great distance 
from the metropolis, and, consequent- 
ly, cannot see the specimens offered 
to the public notice by the author, 
an imitation of Teniers by this me- 
thod appears a thing incomprehensi- 
ble. I should have thought the effect 
must inevitably be woolly. 

_ The author is at least a convert to 
his own experiments, a happiness, to 
ooare him of which 8h, PF is 
cruelty; but when it is considere 
that he has a indelaa ble in the 
pursuit for the space of fifteen years, 
and, like Dr. Sangrado, has commit- 
ted himself by, publishing upon the 
subject, there is little occasion to fear 
he will ever be made so 1 ble as 
to be per i 


o 
wi - 
than ad cogadh 
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upon his satisfaction. He, with 
much propriety (possibly), entitles 
his invention a New Process, but is 
quite wrong in his attempt to prove 
it the Old. 

That we do not now use the same 
medium as the old masters did, a 
very careless observer, who is not 
prejudiced in favour of his me- 
gillups, cannot deny. ‘There is a 
texture about the old pictures very 
unlike our own, and a richness like 
jewellery in the paint, that, inde- 

endent of the charm of subject, is of 
itself a great gratification to the eye. 
To discover what that peculiar me- 
dium was, is indeed a EE deside- 
ratum, and more worthy the atten- 
tion and liberality of the Directors of 
the British Gallery, than the pur- 
chasing at costly prices the second- 
rate peor of the Venetian 
school. 

Far from decrying modern artists 
I am willing to allow that they stand 
unrivalled in some branches of the art ; 
and, notwithstanding the difference 
of medium, have made, and are con- 
tinuing to make, greet piogrens All 
1 affirm is, that tney bout bree mrd 

isadvantages, a great secret in the 
art Belg Tent ; and I most anxiously 
look to the recovery of it, with a 
confidence that E will be as 
Italy has been—the seat of the arts. 
There is now amongst artists a per- 
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tual struggle between their pride 
oa their ee. Do they, or 
do they not, possess the requisite 
medium, they would persuade the 
world out of that they do; and 
at home are for ever at their me- 
gillups and balsams, to supply defects 
srhich they will acknowledge to none 
but themselves. 

It is an undeniable fact, that paint- 
ing in oil was practised even in this 
country long before the time of Van 
Eyck. What his discovery was in 
1410, therefore, must have been some- 
thing more than the mere mixing the 
colours in oil. 

In subjecting the works of the old 
masters to chemical tests, there are 
many proofs that our process. differs 
from theirs ; or we might more pro- 
perly say, that ours is at most com- 

lete variance with theirs. That oil 
is, after all, the medium they used is 
very evident; hence the discovery was 
termed painting in oil, meaning a 
discovery which enabled the painter 
to render his oil of such a quality, 
by some peculiar addition to it, as 
should give lustre and permanence 
to the colours. A picture-cleaner 
will tell you immediately when he 
is got down to the surface of the 
old paint, by the extreme hardness 
of it, easily removing and distin- 
guishing from it the retouches,— 
though they may have been super- 
added fifty years or more. Surely a 
greater lapse of time alone cannot 
account for this peculiarity. But in 
the new process om offered to the 
Henry what advantages are held 
orth ? we have the same colours and 
the same oils we had before; the 
only difference being in the mode of 
laying them on; for if the colours 
are subsequently to be saturated 
with oil, and that linseed, (P. 63.) 
where is the improvement upon the 
previously received process ? 

The surest way of finding out the 
process used by the old masters, 
would be to take off parts of their pic- 
tures and subject them to chemical 
experiments, and, by such means, as- 
certain what were the paints they 
used, and what other matters may be 
incorporated with them ; if the latter 
be difficult, perhaps the former may 
not be so. Having found out their 
colours, let experiments be then made 
upon the oil, to render it of such a 
quality as will preserve, not de- 
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stroy, those very colours. A friend of 
mine (and no one can be better qua- 
lified) has been many years indefati- 
gable in pursuing this plan, and cer- 
tainly has succeeded in preparing the 
oil in such a manner as that colours, 
which will not in the common pro. 
cess stand three days, have retained 
their beauty and lustre perfectly for 
pews He is satisfied as to the simi- 
arity of texture in paint mixed and 
used with this medium, and the pic- 
tures of the old masters. It is most 
ardently to be desired, by true lovers 
of the arts, as well as by artists, that 
he would lay before the public the 
result of his experiments. There is 
undoubtedly a general dissatisfaction 
in the process or processes generally 
in use. Our greatest painters have 
acknowledged the deficiency; and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who confessed 
that we knew nothing about it, made 
it a great business of his life to dis- 
cover a better. 

I recollect, some years ago, being 
desirous of seeing Barry's pictures ; | 
went in company with a friend to the 
rooms of the Society of Arts and 
Manufactures, in the Adelphi—the 
members were then sitting: after 
having expressed the usual compli- 
mentary wonder, by staring the due 
time at these great performances, our 
attention was directed to the more 
Lilliputian busy members, who were 
sitting in judgment upon the inven- 
tions of mankind. How little truth 
must there be in the old observation, 
that there is nothing new under the 
sun, when here we behold a so- 
ciety of the wise and learned, who, 
knowing themselves so to be, form 
themselves into a senate, and set 
a considerable portion of their valua- 
ble time, merely to give the sanction 
of their gravity, ‘<nugis addere pon- 
dus,” to the little novelties of lesser 
men. A letter was read, which struck 
us as bei arly whimsical ; 
and considericg the great pictures 
staring the committee in the face, @ 
sort of eye-sore, a grievous hand- 
writing upon the wall, reminding 
them of the extravagant cost of paint, 
the letter was upon a sub- 

ject dese all their attention. It 
was from a tailor in St. Martin’s-lane, 
stating, that he had made a acne | 
of a method of making pictures w! 

cloth, so (as he expressed it) to su- 
persede the necessity of painting ™ 
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oil. We left the committee in close 
divan to canvass the genius of this 
Andrea del Sarto, or Merry Andrew 
of a Tailor, who, we really th 

meant nothing more than a little 
sport upon the society, or, in the 
en ot his profession, to give them 
a trimming, whilst he himself was 
only laughing in his sleeve. It is 
easy to imagine the great expecta- 
tions that were then entertained from 
this invention, how suddenly the 
bubble was blown into im ce, 
displaying itself round the heads of 
the philosophers in all its variety of 
colours. I have at this moment the 
witty, the facetious president before 
my eyes; I think I see him now— 
«in my mind’s eye, Horatio.” Taste 
never sat upon a lighter brow, or di- 
rected a keener eye, than Caleb 
Whitefoord’s ; he would pierce you to 
the very bottom of Bottom’s dream, 
which ‘“ hath no bottom,” an inven- 
tion past the wit of man to find out. 
Who cannot imagine the eulogy 
this punster of punsters might have 
bestowed upon this man of shreds 
and patches? Thus might he have 
soliloquised—* Admirable invention ! 
it might bring over the Society of 
Friends to the arts, by realizing their 
drab creation. Instead of remnants 
of pictures, alas ! so common, vulgar- 
ly called Rembrandts—we may have 
pictures of remnants that will never 
want lining. Landscapes will no 
longer put forth a sickly hue of invi- 
sible green, but verdure richly with 
a bottle-green that may stand the 
scrutiny of the Board of Green Cloth 
—and should Morland’s pigs be 
again admitted into the drawing- 
room, instead of your filthy pigment, 
they may feed upon the veritable cab- 
bage—Celia’s thread-worn blue may 
be transplanted to the azure above, 
and it will be no longer an hyper- 
bole ‘ to sweep the cobwebs off the 
sky.’ The poet’s breeches may be 
new seated on Parnassus, and every 
muse, hitherto ashameful or a shame- 
less nudity, be mounted on Pegasus 
in a new Sac epee Romeo Coats 
may be literally « cut up ‘into little 
stars,’ and thus Shakspeare’s ‘ What 
a piece of work is man!’ become a 
tangible truth. The story of Lazarus 
and Dives will come out anew; 
Lazarus in his own 3 and, as 
Dives, the livery may be had in ever- 
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lasting remembrance. Rags will be 
at an unheard-of price, and thus 
beggars, unable to purchase, may 
walk about in a state of nudity de- 
lightful to an academician ; and the 
exportation to Ireland be stopt. 
Wolsey will be restored to a Cardinal 
virtue—the faded beaux of other cen- 
turies may have an entire new coat, 
and not of paint—the dying beau- 
ties of Lely’s pencil may be refresh- 
ened, and whilst others, not they, 
toil and spin, vie with the very Hilies 
of the field. 

** How gloriously will specimens of 
this invention shine amidst the dus- 
tier works of antiquity in Pall Mall, 
the— 

Purpureus late qui splendeat unus et alter 
Assuitur pannus. 


The art will become palpable and in- 
telligible to all, and every goose will 
become a connoisseur. The inventor 
should be honoured in his life, and at 
his death lie in effigy in Westmin- 
ster, cross-legged like a knight’s 
templar ; and, bequeathing the art to 
posterity, be caught up to heaven, 
eaving, like Elijah, his mantle be- 
hind him. Our Continental visitors 
will remain at home, and thus will 
our capital, like the Capitol of Rome, 
be saved by a goose, and the Vatican 
itself be leit for Threadneedle Street.” 

Unfortunately, however, notwith- 
standing this supposed eulogizing 
soliloquy, and the venerable patrons 
of arts and manufactures so happily 
blended, we have heard no more of 
this invention ; whether there has been 
the Devil among the Tailors, I know 
not, but the fancies of Monsieur 
Goose seem to have taken flight. 

Be this as it may, it at least shows 
the opinion of a respectable indivi- 
dual that something is wanting. Yet 
we must not place implicit credit 
upon the inventions of artists ; they 
are all secretly at work at their la- 
boratories: yet, 


—— P dissentire videntur, 
Poscentes vario multum diversa palato. 
Horace. 


We cannot long try to discover 
any thing, but we must at least de- 
ceive ourselyes and fancy te pare 
the “‘ grand specific:” and all at- 
tach importance to their own fool- 
eries. 

I knew a painter who, reading in 
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Tingry of a medium, a composition 
with lime, tried a few experiments, 
and was convinced it was the real 
medium of the old masters. I never 
shall forget the earnestness with 
which he tried to persuade me to 
enter the Stainers’ Company, and 
particularly his appeal to etymology, 
in proof of the authenticity of hi 
composition. “They certainly,” said 
he, “used lime; for were they not 
called Limners? and painting, the art 
of Limning?” It was a weak argu- 
ment, as 1 told him, and went to the 
wall. 

Should the tailor’s recipe come into 
fashion, the poor prunes will be in- 
deed degraded, and the arts go back to 
the state they were in, under the 
reign of Henry the Sixth,* when we 
were so unpolished, that a peer of the 
first nobility, going into France on an 


embassy, contracted with a tailor f 
the painter’s work, that was to = 


displayed in the pageantry of his 


» journey ; or should my friend’s lime 


system prevail, the r painter 
would be but a mimaidanss shams the 
Wall in Pyramus and Thisbe, and, 
“like Limander, would be trusty 
still.” For my own part, as a dabbler 
in the arts, in reference to all the 
recipes which have been as yet be- 
fore the public, I would say they are 
altogether unpalatable; and of their 
balsams, their syrups, their megil- 
lups, their varnishes, and nostrums, 
I am sick of them; and being sick, 
think myself justified in concluding 
in the words of the great critic I have 
before quoted— 

Quodcunque ostendis mihi sick incredulus 

odi. Horace. 





* Vide Walpole’s Anecdotes. 








STANZAS. 


1. 
Au! why should Pity wet my bier, 
And give my corse her tardy tear? 
And the same eye that coldly slew me, 
With drops untimely warm w ime? 
Alas! for harm is fleet as wind, 
And healing ever lags behind. 


Perhaps, when life well nigh is t, 
She'll faintly smile a sad pe ae 9 
And just before she sees me die, 
Will heave a kind repentant sigh : 
For sigh of ruth—O! wayward fate, 
Will ever come—and come too late. 


She cannot undo what is done ; 

For if a smile were like the sun, 

And sighs more sweet than gales that creep 
O’er rosy beds where fairies sleep, 


And every tear like summer rain 


To thirsty fields—’twere all in vain. 


For never sun so brigh 


t was seen 


Could make a leaf that’s sere be green ; 
Nor spicy gale, nor April shower, 


Restore to bloom a 


flower : 


Thus sun, and wind, and balmy rain, 
And smiles, and tears, and sighs, are vain.’ 


Harter Corerimee. 
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No. 


We had been wafted for days by 
the winds of the Mediterranean to- 
wards. the Spanish coast. It was 
at that awful season when the yel- 
low pestilence had ravaged Cata- 
lonia. Some vessels we met whose 
crews had all perished, and they were 
drivmg about at the mercy of the 
shifting waves, for their sails were in 
shreds, and there was no steersman 
at the helm. From one we heard 
the shrieks of a child, the only living 
soul on board ; but of what use was 
pity? The Xebeque was soon dashed 
upon the neighbouring rock, whence 
the fevered boy managed to reach 
the shore. We heard that a troop of 
soldiers had been sent to prevent the 
poor wretch from reaching any hu- 
man abode. The precaution was 
idle. He had mastered the disease. 

I love Spain as a country, and 
Spaniards as a people. In other 
lands, I single out special objects for 
my regard, and inscribe their names 
on the tablets of friendship and sym- 
pathy—in Spain, my affections per- 
vade and cling to the whole popula- 
lation. The national character is fine 
and heroic. Hospitality, generosity, 
dignity, valour ; these are all 
nish virtues. I have found them 
elsewhere, it is true; but in the Spa- 
niard they are blended with some- 
thing indefinable, which gives all 
these admirable qualities a iar 
energy and relief, of whichI only know 
that it breathes of the olden time, 
though it makes no parade of its an- 
cestry. It is romantic, spiritual, 
omnipresent. It is the soul of song 
—of song the universal element in 
Spain. There is not a hill, nor a 
Hef nor a streamlet, which it has 
failed to consecrate. The very beg- 
gar decorates his petitions with poe- 
tical imagery—he asks “a blessed 
alms from tenderness, for one the 
flower of whose life has been blast- 
ed,” or, from whom “ the: of 


heaven has been shut out by a ce- 
lestial visitation.” muleteer 
chaunts his ever-v cancion to 


a strain that varies:never ; but while 
the sun shines, and it is seldom cloud- 


II. 


ed, his voice is always heard ; and 
there is scarcely a village where some 
repentista (improvisatore) has not 
his portion of poetry and of praise. 

But we are at sea; the coast of 
Mallorca appeared through the mists 
of the morning. We had been mn. 
ing, as accustomed, on the deck, 
where every evening we sat looking 
upon the blue and splendid heaven— 
watching the stars which danced up 
and down, as if in joyous revelry, as 
the vessel rose or sunk among the 
waves. We found the plague was 
desolating Mahon. In some parts 
of the town the streets were barri- 
cadoed, and the miserable occupiers 
confined within them left to perish, 
if not of disease, of starvation. We 
made the best of our way to Iviza. 
‘The-pines grow on its mountains as 
of old.* The quarantine master beck- 
ened us off, but sent an officer on 
board, and appointed us a station 
near one of the many inlets which are 
scattered among the Baleares. 

These islands are inhabited by an 
interesting, though singular people. 
Their language is neither Spanish, 
nor Catalan, nor Valencian; and the 


Spa- -dialects of the several islands differ 


considerably. A variety of customs, 
obviously of Roman origin, are still 
ates After the nuptials of a 

ride, she often remains at her fa- 
ther’s house for many months, till 
she is claimed by her husband; and 
then the marriage, which had been 
before conducted without parade, is 
celebrated a second time in the midst 
of great rejoicings, and the lady is 
escorted to her husband’s abode. 
This is clearly the domum inductio of 
the Latins. The declaration of at- 
tachment is made by firing a gun 
at the feet of the chosen one.—The 
dress of these islanders is very re- 
markable. The women wear wide 
slouched black hats, always decorat- 
ed with a large bunch of artificial 


flowers. Their hair, which is never 


cut, hangs down their back tied up 
in the form of a cow’s tail; and the 
ela extremity is most admired, 
when it has been most gilded by the 





* It was called Pi 
2M 
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sun-beams ; andits pale colour forms 
a contrast to the dark Moorish cha- 
racter of their general features. Even 
the common peasants wear several 
chains of gold around their necks, 
‘adorned with crosses and sacred re- 
lics. 

It was evening when we arrived— 
that interesting hour when the 
vesper hymns are sung. I know of 
nothing more touching than this de- 
votional service of the Mediterranean 
sailors, accompanying the unclouded 
and glorious sun as he sinks beneath 
the waters. The blending of human 
voices in any acts of devotion, even 
of superstitious devotion, is harmo- 
nious to my ear, and purifying to my 
soul. At the words “ Al rosario,” 
uttered by the captain, and passing 
from tongue to tongue, the crew ga- 
ther upon deck around the helms- 
man, and the song is led by the 
oldest of the worshippers. How 
gently it spreads through the calm 
heaven! how sweetly it is wafted 
over the slightly-moving sea! The 
shrill tones of the cabin-boys mingle 
with the deep responses of the stern- 
voiced mariners, while the pure name 
of the Virgin towers above every 
other name. “ Ave Maria, full of 
grace and glory,” and then the 
— list of saints and martyrs, each 

onoured by a special prayer—an ora 
pro nobis—and that most solemn con- 
clusion of all, which seems to make 
the soul pregnant with great thoughts 
and sublime aspirations : 

j Santo Dios, Santo Fuerte, Santo In- 

mortal 

Libra nos, Sefior, de todo mal ! 


Inmenso Dios perdurable 
Padre que el mundo criaste 
verdadero, 
y con amor entrafiable 
por nosotros espiraste 
en el madero 
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Give to these offerings any name 
you will—they are, they must be ac- 
cepted at that footstool where they 
are cast. Their influence on the 
hearts of others I know not, I cannot 
know ; but they have a most sancti- 
fying influence upon mine. | 

The same spirit which has applied 
poetry to the daily concerns of life— 
in a word, to every object of thought 
and sense, has naturally made it sub- 
servient to the purpose of religion ; 
and though sometimes the devout 
hymns of the Spaniards press close- 
ly upon familiarity with the Deity, 
and breathe tones too fair and fan- 
ciful for the solemn objects to which 
devotion points, their effect has been 
on the whole beneficial ; nor can we 
fairly estimate it by any reference to 
our own minds, whose habits and 
associations are generally so unpoeti- 
cal. In truth, the Catholic religion 
has formed a glorious alliance with 
the divine arts, and has made them 
its mighty ministers. Painting, 
poetry, and music, have in their turn 
brought their noblest tributes to the 
Roman altars, and have served to 
build up that gigantic pyramid, which 
whole nations have so long contem- 
plated with reverence and with ter- 
ror. Some specimens of the religious 
romances (for we employ the word 
romance in that vague and general 
sense which is given to it in Spain) 
shall be quoted hereafter. Fr. Schle- 
gel has translated many of them into 
German ; there is one of a Valencian 
poet (Mosen Tallante) which con- 
cluded our evening worship on the 
Valencian shore. 


Pues te plugo tal pasion 
nuestras sofrir 
O Agnus Dei! 

Hevanos dé esta el Jadron 


que salvaste 


‘Memento mei! Valencia, 1511. 


Mighty, changeless God above ! 
Father of immensity ! 


Righteous! 


Whose unutterable love 
Led thee on the cross to die 


Even for us. 


Thou who all our sins didst bear, 
All our sorrows suffering there, 
O Agnus Dei! 


Lead us where thy 


led 


That dyi who said, 
Manebeatl aed 
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The officer who had: come on board, and who was appointed to watch 
over us during our days of quarantine—(I hope few of my readers have 
experienced their misery)—and prevent those contraband operations which 
never yet were prevented in Spain, brought his guitar in his hand, and 
had scarcely sprung on the deck ere le seated himself on a coiled cable, 
and, after saluting our seamen, began to sing: 

Irme quiero madre que si es marinero 
a aquella galera seré marinera. 
con el marinero 


= ner ieeteteal’ Es tirana ley 
del nifio sefior 

Madre si me fuere que por un amor 
do quiera que vo se deseche un rey: 
no lo quiero yo pues de esta manera 
que el amor lo quiere : El quiere, como quiero 
aquel niiio fiero por un marinero 
hace que me muera a@ ser marinera. 


por un marinero 


. or sae ¢ Decid, ondas, cuando 


visteis vos doncella 


El que todo puede siendo tierna y bella 
madre, no podra, andar navegando ? 
pues el alma va ¢ Mas, que no se espera 
que el cuerpo se quede : de aquel niiio fiero ? 
con él, pues que muero vea yo a quien quiero 
voy porque no muera y Sea marinera, Camées. 


I'll go to yon boat, my mother ; 

O yes! to yon boat I'll go; 

I'll go with the mariner, mother, 
_ And be a mariner too. 


Mother, there’s no withstanding ; 
For wheresoe’er I am driven 

It is by the will of heaven, 

Or the infant god’s commanding ; 
He plays with my heart at will, 

I feel it with love o’erflow ;— 

I'll go with the mariner, mother, 
And:be a mariner too. 

Mother, ’tis vain complaining ; 
Omnipotence is his boast ; 

I feel that my soul! is lost, 

And nought but my body remaining : 
The mariner’s dying, mother— 
He must not die—I'll go— . 
I'll go with the mariner, mother, 
And be a mariner too. 


He’s a tyrant without example ! 
This little usurping lord, 
With a single look or word, 

A king in the dust will trample ; 
If the mariner goes, my mother, 
If the mariner’s bent to go, 

I'll go with the mariner, mother, 
And be a mariner too. 


Tell me, ye waves, if ever 
A nymph so soft and fair 
-_ oer your waters there ; 
ell me, ye.wayes? O, never! 
. Tis no ‘to me, my mother— 
What love commands, I’ildo; © 
with my mariner, mother, 
be a mariner too. 
2M2 
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ay The guitar passed into the hands of his neighbour. “ And T'too,” said he, 
bo * will sing a song of the sea :” 
‘s +f Yo me levantara, madre, Mar abajo, mar arriba 
B | mafanita de San Juan, diciendo iba el cantar 
; ti vido estar una doncella, peine de oro en las sus manos 
e: be | ribericas de la mar, por sus cabellos peinar : 
ti | sola lava y sola tuerce, digas me, tu el marinero 
fo sola tiende en un rosal, que Dios te guarde de mal 
{ mientras los paiios se enjugan é si los viste 4 mis amores 
we dijo la nifia un cantar: si los viste alla pasar? 
ed é Do los mis amores, do los Antwerp Cancionero, 1555. 
i do los andare a buscar ? 


i Mother! I woke at early morn, 
. Upon San Juan’s festal day, 
a And on the sandy shore, forlorn, 
Ach Saw a lone, silent maiden stray : 
js Alone she had wash’d, and strain’d, and spread 
4 i? Her garments on the rose-tree grove ; 
if And while they dried, the maiden said, 
| «« Where shall I go to seek my love? 
¥ Where shall I go ?---O tell me where ?”--- 
: And the tide it sunk, and the tide it swell’d ; 
*) For thus her song flow’d sweetly there--- 
| And a comb of gold in her hand she held, 
My With which she comb’d her raven hair. 
«« Tell me, thou busy mariner, 
And so may God thy helper prove, 





f Tell me if thou have seen my love— 
, Say, hast thou seen him wandering here ?” 
on “« Do you know the Romance (said another) which the Count sang to his 


rf mistress, when the moon was shining through the bars of his prison cell?” 
is The beautiful orb was at this moment pursuing its unclouded way across the 
es heaven, and seemed lingering as if to contemplate its reflection on the waters, 
i which the flowing tide shook and played with, but did not disperse---fine 
Fi contrast to the steady lustre of the satellite. “ No! Let us hear it.” 
: Ay luna que reluces 
f blanca y plateada 
hy toda la noche alumbres 
& mi enamorada : 
% luna que reluces 
BY toda la noche alumbres.— Romancero gencral, 1604. 


Moon! that shinest out so bright, 
With a pale and silvery light, 

Guide my maiden through the night, 
Guide my fair maid ! 

Moon, that shinest out so bright, 
Guide my maiden through the night ! 





“ We will tell him a story of England, of Ingala tierra,” as the word is 
always mispronounced by the uneducated Spaniards.---‘* Which I shall be 
glad to hear,” I retorted on the volunteer---so the famous old song of the 
Antwerp cancionero followed, every voice joining in the chorus--- 


i papel we 





pues otros mejores 
_ tengo yo en mi tierra. 
Que no quiero amores No quiero ni estimo 
en Yngalaterra ser favorecido 
pues otros mejores de amores me eximo 


tengo yo en wi tierra. que es tiempo perdido 
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seguir 4 Cupido 

én Yngalaterra 

pues otros mejores 
tengo yo en mi tierra. 


¢ Que favores puede 
darme la fortuna 
por mucho que ruede 
el sol y la luna 
ni muger alguna 
en Yngalaterra 
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pues otros mejores 
tengo yo en mi tierra ? 


Que cuando alli vaya, 
& fé que lo fio 
buen galardon haya 
del buen amor mio 
que son desvario 
los de Yngalaterra 
pues otros mejores 
tengo yo en mi tierra. 


My love, no more to England, 

To England now shall roam, 

For I have a better, sweeter love, 
Yes! a truer love at home. 


I want no fair-cheek’d damsel there, 
To bind me in love again ; 

To seek a cold and distant fair 
Were time employ’d in vain: 

So then in search of Cupid 

I'll not to England roam, 


For I have a 


tter, sweeter love, 


Yes! a truer love at home. 


Though fortune cheat me as she will, 
Some pleasures will remain ; 

Though she trifle with the sun and moon, 
Yet in her treacherous train 

T'll go no more to England 

In search of a kinder doom ; 

For I have a better, sweeter love, 

Yes! a truer love at home. 


If I should visit England, 

I'll hope to find them true: 

For a love like mine deserves a wreath, 
Green and immortal too. 

But O they are proud, those English dames, 


To all who thi 


er roam, 


And I have a better, sweeter love, 
Yes! a truer love at home. 


There exists throughout 9 
with some exceptions, sre Be 9p 
harrow interests, and passing circum- 
stances, a great affection Eng- 
land. Our heresy is rather talked 
of with pity than blame. Ana Bole- 
Na, ig le is se ray tay almost 
every i divides impre- 
cations of the Spanish oaenle wae 
her abandoned tyrant: and lord. 


English knights and Spanish cava- 
liers had “ foughten together in che- 
valrie,” many an age, and 


in 


nmany a fray. The names of Bri- 
tish lores (lords prominent in 


sreral ofthe Trobador compositions, 
and are mentioned by the Valencian . 


Romanceros as beqeely, looting = 
their troops against the Moors. e 
marri of Philip with Mary 
ened the connection with the 
two countries ; and the wars to which 
family piques have given birth, have 
not been able to root out sympathies 
ted too deeply to be destroyed 
y temporary events. 
Paz con Ynglaterra 
Y con todo el mundo guerra. 


« Peace with England, and war 
with the world,” has been an univer- 
sal cry in Spain; and now that alli- 
ance with is become an alliance 
with freedom, and virtue, and valour, 
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let England echo back the fraternal mended us to the care of the Virgin, 
greeting ! ’ closed another day ; and sleep, that 

One other romance was sung, of best of blessings, which wraps us 
which I offer, not a translation, but round as warmly and comfortably as 
an amplification. The midnight bell a Spanish cloak (as the shrewd 
tolled from the Dominican convent. Sancho Panza opined) soon laid its 
The evening farewell, which com- finger upon our eyelids. 


; No corras arroyo hufano Si del mundo la corriente 
que no es tu caudal eterno llevas contra tus ondas breves 
que si te lo dié el invierno y guerra 4 los campos mueves 
te lo quitara el verano ! con tu limite tirano. 

Naciste escondidamente j No corras arroyo hufano 
de una humilde y pobre roca que no es tu caudal eterno 
cuya agua por ser tan poca que si te lo dié el invierno 
no le dio nombre de fuente te lo quitara el verano! 


Primavera de Romancés, 1644. 


Thou little stream, so gayly flowing, 
So sparkling in the sunny beam, 
Bright flowers are on thy margin blowing! 
Glide not so fast, thou little stream ! 
Thy fount, alas! is not eternal, 
Though joy is on thy waters now— » 
Thou flowest ‘midst the breezes vernal— 
In winter thou wilt cease to flow! 


Thine is a silent, secret fountain, 
Where drop by drop thy source distils, 
Hid in the bosom of the mountain, 
And gushing into silver rills. 
Thou art of humble birth, and proudly 
*Tis not for thee to roll along : 
O! gentle streamlet, flow not loudly, 
But, sweet and lowly be thy song. 


O ! thou mayst water hill and valley, 
Revive the mead, refresh the wood: 

And, like a pensive priestess, sally 
From thy own haunts of solitude, 

To bless, to charm,—on all bestowing 
Joy from thy smiles, serene, divine : 
And see with smiles all nature glowing, 
Reflected from those smiles of thine. 


O ! envy not that furious current 
That, like an earthquake, shakes its shores, 
Tears up the forest with its torrent, 
_ And breaks the rocks,—and as it roars 
Fills all the plain with woe and sadness, 
And is ry re while hurrying by: 
Its memory fleeting as its madness, 
And full of gloom that memory. 


Thou little stream! so gayly flowing, 
And sparkling in the cant beam, 
While flowers are on thy marg‘in blowing, 
Presume not, O thou little stream! 
Thy fount, alas! is not eternal, 

Though joy is on thy waters 1ow— 
Thou flowest ‘midst the breezes vernal— 
In winter thou must cense to flow! 
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FACETIZ BIBLIOGRAPHIC; 
OR, 


She Did Cnglish Jesters, 
No. I. 


Many of our readers will, we are anxious to believe, thank us for giving, 
as we propose doing in some of our future Numbers, a bibliographical 
catalogue of early English facetie. Contained, as they are, in pamphlets of 
very rare occurrence and exorbitant price, the merriments of our ancestors 
have been accessible to a few collectors only, whose perseverance and 
pockets have been equally taxed in the acquisition. Strange, however, as it 
may appear, they are entitled to a much more general attention; for their 
contents are always curious, and information, on many minute points of 
literary history and the manners of the times, may frequently be gleaned 
from these fugitive collections, which would be sought for in vain in works 
of a higher character. Those, therefore, who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the general habits and customs of the people, will, we hope, under 
the head of Facetie, find ample store of illustration; there will be sport 
and pastime, although couched in antiquated language, for the general 
reader; whilst to others it may not be incurious to trace some of the 
brilliant sallies of the Quins, and Garricks, and Sheridans, of modern days, 
as well as an abundance of honest Joe Millers, in the obsolete pamphlets 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 







JESTS TO MAKE YOU MERIE: WITH 
THE CONIURING VP OF COCK WATT 
(THE WALKING SPIRIT OF NEWGATE) 
TO TELL TALES. VNTO WHICH IS 
ADDED, THE MISERIE OF A PRISON 
AND A PRISONER. AND A PARADOX IN 
PRAISE OF SERIANTS. WRITTEN BY 
T. D. AND GEORGE WILKINS. IM- 
PRINTED AT LONDON BY N.O. FOR 
NATHANIELL BUTTER* DWELLING 
NEERE TO ST. AUSTINS GATE, AT 
THE SIGNE OF THE PIDE BULL, 1607. 
4to. containing 64 pages. 

We have no hesitation in ascribing 
the initials of T.D. to Thomas 
Decker or Dekker, a well known 
dramatic writer in the early part of 
the reign of James I., and author 
of the The Gul’s Horne-booke, a 
curious satire on the young gallants, 
or as we should now call them, the 
dandies, of his day ; of which work, 


as well as of its author, we shall 
soon have occasion to speak more 
at large. His coadjutor, George 
Wilkins, was also a writer for the 
stage, having assisted John Day and 
William Rowley, in The Travels of 
the three English Brothers, printed, 
4to. 1607, and written The Miserjes 
of inforst Marriage, a tragi-comedy, 
4to. 1611. He was also author of a 
prose narrative, without date, but 
printed for Henry Gosson about the 
same time, or earlier, entitled, Three 
Miseries of Barbary: Plague, Fumine, 
Ciuill Warre. With a relation of the 
death of Mahamet: which he dedi- 
cates to the “ Company of the Bar- 
bary Merchants.” * Wilkins died in 
1613, and was buried on the ninth 
of August in that year, at St. Leon- 
ard’s, Shoreditch. T 





Wh 

pethaps Wye Saltonstall, although the 
news-writers and news- he sa 
- countrey, which 





212. The. Certain, ,Thestze, being in 
of many persons connected with 
are several entries in the parish register of the Burbadges, a name well known 


stage. 
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Books (say our authors) are a strange 
commoditie, the estimation of them riseth 
and falleth faster than the exchange of 
money in the Low Countries, which alters 
more often then the English man doth the 
fashion of his apparell.* Men that write 
to feede fantastike humors are no better 
than apes, that shew their trickes to others, 
the doing of which is painefull to them- 
selues, and at going away are but laught 
at, and so nice are our Paules Church- 
yard-walkers + in beholding these pictures, 
that to-day they cry excellent at the draw- 
ing of that, vpon which to-morrow they 
will cast a mewing countenance. Ther’s 
no one stationer stall can fit all customers 
with bookes to their dyet, nor can all men 
that write (if all that can but speake 
should write,) fit some stationers. (Go to 
one and offer a coppy ; if it be merrie, the 
man likes no light stuffe, if sad, it will 
not sell. Another meddles with nothing 
but what fits the time: I wold haue his 
shop stuft with nothing but proclamations, 
because he lyes i’th winde only for the 
change of weather. Since therefore that 
neither, hot nor colde can please, neither 


straig espe digpuaene he. _— as @ mea- 
sure to some es, what a miserable 
and endlesse labour does he vndertake that 
in a few scribled sheetes hopes to wrap vp 
the loues of all men. Better it were for 
him in my iudgement to turne his leaues 
into such paper-kites as boyes runne after, 
whilest they flye in th® ayre, then to pub- 
lish his wits in follio, and yet be counted 
but a foole for his labour: yet notwith- 
standing, with such a tickling itch is this 
printed ambition troubled, that some are 
neuer at better ease then when they are 
scratching vpon paper, and finde no sweet- 
nesse but in drawing blood. Of those 
sharp-toothed dogs you shall finde me 
none: I hould no whip in my hande, but 
a soft fether, and there drops rather water 
then gall out of my quill. If*you taste it 
and finde it pleasing, I am glad; if not, I 
cannot be much sorry, because the cooke 
knew not your dyet, so that his error was 
his ignorance, and ignorance is a veniall 
sinne to be pardoned. 


The allusion to the “ sharp-toothed 
dogs,” refers to two collections of 





in dramatic annals, from Richard Burbadge, the original 


of Shakspeare’s 


Richard the Third. Camden calls him “ alter Roscius,” and Sir Richard Baker pro- 
nounces him to have been “‘ such an actor, as no age must ever look to see the like.” 
Those who desire to contemplate the features of this extraordinary performer, will find 
an original portrait of him at Dulwich College. Shoreditch was famous also as being a 
harbour for the loose ladies of those times: in Jest 59, of the collection now quoted, 
mention is made of * the sixpeny suburb sinnets that lay on the spittle in Shoreditch.” 

* The Low Countries were, at the time our authors wrote, the scene of war between 
Spain and the United Provinces, and a cessation of arms was agreed on in April, 1607, 
to last for eight months. The unsettled state of public affairs will sufficiently account 
for the fluctuation in exchange here alluded to; and our proverbial inconstancy in our 
mode of dress needs no illustration. So early as 1542, Andrew Borde pictures an 
Englishman standing almost naked, with a pair of scissors in one hand and a piece of 
cloth or silk across the other arm, and saying,— 


** JT am an Englysh man, and neked I stand here, 

Musyng in my mynd what rayment I shal were ; 

For now I wyl were thys, and now I wy! were that, 

Now I wyl were, I cannot tel what. 

All new ons be plesaunt to me, 

I wyl haue them, whether I thryue or thee. 

The first boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, Imprinted 
by W. Copland. Sign. a. 3, b. 

_ + St. Paul's church was the fashionable place of resort in the latter end of the 
sixteenth century, and continued so till the civil wars. The principal gentry, lords, 
courtiers, and men of all professions, met in the middle isle at eleven, walked till twelve, 
and again after dinner, from three to six, during which time business and news were 





On a constant walker in Paules, 
Defessus sum ambulando. 
+ Sad, for grave. Hugh Broughton in his Treatise on the Apochrypha, 4to. 1609 

says, “* The Jewes hold vs voyd of all iudgement that bind such fables and base workes 

Pe ae ee Pas and ‘read part, as the sad word of God, in the church. 


d 
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tical satires, printed without date, 

ut probably a short time earlier 
than the volume before us. The one 
entitled A Mastif Whelp with other 
ruff-island-lik Currs fetcht from a- 
mongst the Antipedes, which bite and 
barke at the fantasticall Humorists and 
Abusers of the Time, by William 
Goddard, of whom nothing more is 
known than that he was a soldier 
and a very indifferent poet. The 
second, The Mastive or young Whelpe 
of the old Dogge: Epigrams and 
Satyrs. The author H. P., perhaps 
Henry Peacham, a writer of con- 
siderable powers and a man of learn- 
ing, whose productions deserve more 
notice than they have hitherto ob- 
tained. 

Decker and Wilkins commence 
their collection of merriments by 
giving a definition, and that not a 
bad one, of— 


WHAT A JEST Is. 


A Jest is the bubling vp of wit. It is 
a bauin* which beeing well kindled main- 
taines for a short time the heate of laugh- 
ter. It isa weapon wherewith a foole does 
oftentimes fight, and a wise man defends 
himselfe by. It is the foode of good com- 
panie, if it bee seasoned with iudgment ; 
but if with too much tartnesse, it is hardly 
disgested but turne to quarrel. A iest is 
tried as powder is, the most sudden is the 
best. It isa merrie gentleman and hath 
a brother so like him, that many take them 
for twinnes: for the one is a Jest spoken, 
the other is a Jest done. Stay but the read- 
ing of this booke some halfe an houre, 
—- you shall bee brought acquainted with 


Jest 1. 

A fellow that (to be a foole in print) had 
Spent the stocke of his wits vpon inke and 
paper, and made it into a booke, offred it 
to sell at diuerse stationers stals, but none 
would buy it: At the length he came to 
one of the company and swore to him he 
should not neede to feare to venture money 
vpon it, for it would be to him an euer- 
ype iy erys Oh, sayes the other, then 
I not meddle with it; enerlasting 
bookes are illcommodities in our trade, 
sen moe becko thet will go cmap, and I 
am you. 
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A Gentlewoman comming to one that 
stood at a window reading a booke, Sir, 
sayd she, I would I were your booke (be- 
cause she lou’d the gentleman). So would 
I, quoth he, I wish you were. But what 
booke would you haue me to bee, said the 
other, if I were to be so? Mary, an 
Almanacke, quoth the gentleman, because 
I would change euery yeare. 


Jest 51. 


A gentleman made all the friends he 
could, to the captaine of the French king’s 
guard, that hee might bee one of them, 
but the captaine told him, he was so hardly 
prest vpon by sundry noble-men for their 
seruants, and fellowes, that he could not 
by any meanes doe him the pleasure. Oh, 
sir (quoth the gentleman) sure you mistake, 
you are not (as I am told) so prest vpon 
by so many noble-men, but rather with so 
many nobles. 


Jest 57. 

A company of theeues brake one night 
into a countrie schoole maister’s house, but 
hee hearing them, neuer stired out of his 
bed for the matter, but cryed out aloude, 
you mistake your marke, my masters! 
goe to the next house, that’s a rich farmer’s. 
I wonder you will loose time to secke any 
thing heere by night, when I myselfe can 
Jinde nothing by day. 


The second portion of this pamph- 
let contains a discovery of the various 
shifts and practices of the rogues and 
pickpockets, the swindlers and _pil- 
ferers, with whom London is said to 
have abounded in Decker’s time.— 
Cock Watt, or Wary, so called from 
the watchful herald of the morning, 
is supposed to be a protecting spirit, 

rying into the secrets of the disso-~ 
Jute inhabitants of a prison, and, by 
revealing the tricks, and accustomed 
disguises, and evil deeds of the of- 
fenders, enabling the incautious and 
unsuspecting to escape the snares 
laid for their destruction. It would 
seem that the Tom and Jerry mania, 
which has of late debauched and dis- 
graced the metropolis, was not alto- 
er unknown in the days of Eliza- 
ate the first James ; for many 
of the minor publications allude to 





* Bavin, a small faggot. 


——— Rash bavin wits 
Shakspeare, Hen. IV. Part i. act iii. se. 2. 


Hudibras, or rather Butler, p. 3, c.3, mentions a hazel bavin; and the word, we 


believe, is still commonly used in Kent. 
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the riotous behaviour of the would- 
be fashionable among the middle 
classes ; and Cock Watt gives two 
or three instances of the slang terms 
prevalent in Paul’s, or at the Globe, 
or among the street robbers plying 
near “the dark entry going to the 
Six Clarck’s Office in Chancary lane,” 
a place well known during term, as 
the scene of many a disaster to the 
unsuspicious country client. We 
shall enlighten our readers a little on 
these points, when we discuss Deck- 
er’s other works; and in the mean 
while conclude with ‘one of Cock 
Watt’s kind warnings to the citizens 
and their fair help-mates. 


There is a new company arising, and 
these call theraselues Reavhers ; they walke 
togeither, male and female, and keepe house 
together like man and wife. ‘They will 
haue you a house to dwell at about £nd- 
field, Brainford, or any place within 6. 7. 
or 8. miles of London, but withall keepe a 
priuat lodging for themselues to retire vnto, 
at one broker’s house or another in the 
suburbes. Vpon the market daies these two 
come to towne, she attired like a comely 
country woman, in cleanly white linnen, 
with a muffler on her face, and in russet 
clothes, outward signes of the countrie’s 
honest simplicity, and in her mawnd or 
basket which she beares on her arme, lapt 
ip a pure white cloth, some fine tidy pig, 
fat goose, yong kid, or haunch of venison, 
indeed any prouision, but of the daintiest, 
which eyther she can buy for her money, 
or more probably her mate may steale from 
any. In this neat maner lapt vp, the ware 
it selfe of the delicatest, able to entice any 
eye to haue a desire to buy of her, comes 
she to make her markets toward the break- 
ing up of the market, which is much about 
the houre when exchange time is held for 
the meeting of our merchants, when these 
conjecturing, as very profitable it is, that at 
that time our worthiest citizens are from 
home, they goe into Milk street, Bread 
street, Lime street, S. Mary Axe, or the 
most priuiest places where they keep their 
residence, to make their venture: when 
she knocks at the doore, and demands of 
the seruant that comes whether her wor- 
shipfull good mistresse bee within, and 
whether it will be her pleasure to buy of her 
her goose, pig, kid, or whatsveuer; when, 
shewing it to the seruant (and she can do 
no other but commend it) she prayes her 
to —— the purety of it to her mistres, 
that she may bargaine for it: for, in truth, 
sister, quoth she, we poore country folkes 
dare not proffer any thing so dainty as this 
to the open view of the market, lest any one 


} 
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lord mayors officers thereof, — so ne 

shall be taken from vs, we hauing 
not halfe the vallue return’d vs for recom. 
pence. With this reasonable and honest 
seeming preuention, the maide knowing her 
mistres to be of the minde of all our citi. 
zen’s gallant wives, loth to let any dainties 
or good thing go by from their owne tasts, 
which they either haue desire vnto, or may 
haue for money, though they pay neuer so 
deere, and their husbands prooue bankerupts 
for it, wils her to come stand within the 
doore, which she indeede requests, lest any 
catchpole or busy knaue should se her, and 
so her commodity be forfeited, being, as it 
is, held vnlawfull, the sale to be offered not 
at the market. Well, the maide goes vp 
to informe her mistres, and withal takes 
the dainties along with her, whom she finds 
in her chamber, perhaps scarce redy, for 
tis growne a fashion among them to eate 
their breakfasts in their and not to 
be ready till halfe an houre after noone, 
about which time, their husbands are tore- 
turne from the Bursse, and they make it 
their dinner time. Now while the mayde 
is aboue, flattering her mistres (as flattery 
is a part of their worke, for why they haue 
their wages) with the delicasie of the offer 
and the cleanlines of the country woman 
which brought it to be sold, the Fox be- 
neath leeres about what pray she can espy, 
to carry home to her den, when finding hole 
piles of broad clothes, cearces, or such like 
commodities too burthensome for any one 
to suspect a lone woman could defraud you 
of, she straight beckens ouer her compa- 
nion, who stands ready at an inch, and 
canne quicke good sturdey knaue, with a 
hand shifts away oneof them. This is no 
surmise, there is merchants in this towne 
by the losse of commodities 20' thicke can 
witnesse it well. By this time the gentle- 
woman has likt that which was brought 
her, cals for and commends the country 
womans cleanlinesse, bargaines with her at 
her owne rate, and requests shee may see 
her chap-woman on the like occasion. By 


once put in, ’tis an abisse too bottomlesse 
for any scarch to reach out againe. QO! 
your cloth is good ware; it may be cut out 
into seuerall garments! By this also, my 
marchant ’s come home, w soone tak- 
ing note of his losse, it makes his wiues 
markets eate not halfe so sauery as they 
would haue done; yet, in the end, sends 
for a cup of sack, and comforts himselfe 
with this, that I in his behalfe, would ad- 
monish the world, 

Foelix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 
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A ROAD TO PREFERMENT IN PERSIA. 






(Continued from our last Number.) 


Tue sun had already set, when Al- 
laverdi retraced his steps to the city: 
he entered the gate, and pursued his 
way through the narrow intricate 
lanes till he reached the mosque ; 
with a beating heart, but determined 
resolution, he approached the door ; 
it was open ; he hesitated a moment, 
cast a keen eye of observation a- 
round, to ascertain that he was un- 
seen, and disappeared in the gloom of 
the tortuous passage. He would 
willingly have secured the door; 
but no fastenings presented them- 
selves to his touch, as he carefully 
passed his hands over every part 
where bolt or bar was likely to be 
found. Unable to secure himself 
from surprise, he determined to trust 
to fortune for safety. He once more 
stood, rapt in deep meditation, on 
the terrace of the mosque, anxiously 
recalling to his mind every word of 
the loquacious old Mullah, and en- 
deavouring to retrace, by his de- 
scription, the exact spot where 
the steps descended leading to Fet- 
mah’s apartments; till the sudden re- 
collection, that the clear bright light 
of the moon, now riding high in the 
sky, which enabled him so distinctly 
to pursue his researches, might also 
render him an object of observation 
to others; he immediately laid flat 
down, to await the descent of the 
unfriendly planet. The _ reviving 
freshness and soothing influence of 
a Persian evening failed that night to 
eool the fevered brain, or tranquillize 
the contending passions which agi- 
tated the bosom of the adventurer: 
the soft breeze from the mountains, 
fragrant with the odours of their aro- 
matic spring productions, swept un- 
heeded by. In vain the nightingale 
poured forth her sweetest notes; 

rendered still softer by the distance 
from whence the little warbler ven- 
tured to offer his melodious tributes ; 
— ee clear rich ~“— of the 
Se 
scene, disti sible’ e0-in: dled 
the rich solemn tint to an 
eastern night ; all was indifferent to 
him, all umoticed, as he impatiently 


turned fromside to side, or Steadfastly 
gazed with vacant intensity on the 
descending moon; she was néw fast 
approaching the undulating line of 
mountains which bounded the hori- 
zon; now she stood for a moment 
poised, upon the loftiest summit ; 
then, throwing”around her parting 
glance in a strong flood of silvery 
splendour, she majestically disap- 
peared, leaving the whole scene en- 
veloped in comparative darkness. 
Allaverdi raised himself from his 
reclining attitude; then cautious< 
ly advancing towards the edge 
of the terrace, he firmly grasped 
the parapet, and lowered himself 
down upon the adjoining wall, 
and hastily resumed his recumbent 
position. In this manner, pass- 
ing from wall to wall, and from roof 
to roof, sometimes ascending, some- 
times descending, watching from 
behind the shelter of a projecting 
corner the retiring light of some late 
reveller, springing forward, paus- 
ing, gliding with the utmost speed 
over the most exposed spots, he 
reached in safety the root of the 
youthful Fetmah. He sat down for 
an instant to recover his strength, 
exhausted by exertion and agitation ; 
he listened to catch the faintest 
sound, but none met his ear; the 
stillest silence announced that the 
inmates of the dwelling (fatigued 
probably by the preparations of the 
preceding day) lay buried in sleep, 
Suddenly he started on his feet, ap- 
palled by a near noise, his heart 
throbbed, he sought his pistols, when 
he perceived that his alarm was oc-~ 
casioned by one of them having, in 
the confusion of the moment, escaped 
from his girdle, and now hung sus- 
pended by its cord to his side; al- 
most ashamed of his fears, he re- 
placed it. “Ifthe ng nt 1 of dan- 
ger thus unnerves my hands,” he re- 
flected, “ how execute my errand in 
her presence ?—Allaverdi, thou hast 
seen fire flash and steel glitter with- 
out wincing; thou hast heard the 
bullets whistle around thee with in- 
difference ; what spell now chills thy 
blood, and shakes thy changeling 
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heart? Arouse thee, man, the wager 
is unequal; the richest joys thi 

world and wealth bestow reward 
success; what canst thou lose? A 
doubtful worthless life. Arouse thee, 
man.” Somewhat re-assured by these 
specious arguments, he adyanced to- 
wards the door, indicated by the 
Mullah as the entrance of the de- 
scent ; it yielded to his touch; with 
one foot across the threshold, he 
stood leaning over the dark abyss, 
his eye and ear intent on the still ob- 
scurity below. A horrid phantasm 
there presented itself to his disor- 
dered imagination ; the bloody, man- 
gied form of Simoon, the Armenian, 
whom lately he had seen suffer death 
for an alleged robbery, seemed to 
cross his path, and, with an imploring 
look of sad entreaty and compassion, 
pointed to the gash across his throat, 
and signed absence with his death- 
like hand. The very soul of Alla- 
verdi sickened as the phantom passed ; 
recollection instantly retraced the 
trembling limbs, the distorted pallid 
features, the haggard bloodshot eye, 
and frantic eee of mortal agony 
gradually subsiding in ing inter- 
rupted Arwen a the life of the 
wretched victim ebbed in crimson 
torrents through the yawning wound. 
Involuntarily covering his eyes with 
his hands, he turned aside, nor dared, 
for some time, encounter the risk 
of again beholding this faithful por- 
trait of what might soon be his own 
fate. “ It is but fancy,” he ex- 
claimed aloud, pacing the terrace with 
incautious steps; ‘ unsubstantial, 
visionary. O! sickly offsprings of a 
coward, driveling mind, 1 spurn ye 
from me! firm in my purpose, I will 
steadily pussue it ; but may it not be 
ominous?” Suddenly pausing, hecon- 
tinued, “ It appeared even as I cross- 
ed the threshold.” Scarcely had the 


idea occurred, when the likeness of i 


Marie, smiling welcome from the 
court below, and beckoning his ap- 
proach as on the first day of their 
meeting, silenced his doubts, and 
re-assured his co . Genius of 
good or of evil ;” he muttered, “ thou 
shalt rule my destiny as hitherto 
thou hast. I will follow thy guidance 
as ar nant r= wpe followed it; lead 
me to wealth, prosperity, and joy, 
or death and edaia’ of liquid fire, 
thou art my destiny.” Impelled by 
the courage of desperation, he rush-« 
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ed with heedless precipitancy down 
the dark stairs; all remained tran. 
quil, undisturbed by: his steps; he 
grasped his r firm, and ad- 
vanced towards alight which gleam. 
ed through the crevices of an un« 
closed door ; he hesitated a moment, 
then gently withdrawing the purdah 
sufficiently to disclose a view of the 
interior chamber, by the assistance 
of a lamp which burnt in the chim. 
ney, he discovered a small room 
gaily painted and gilded ; the richest 
carpets clothed the floor, wreaths of 
roses decorated the walls, and form- 
ed a kind of bower over a bed, 
decked with the choicest produce of 
the looms of Cashmeer ; light dra- 
peries of the most nt gauze 
waved in airy folds before the niches 
in the walls, without concealing their 
recesses, glittering with silver vases, 
iatennbael with pacquets of clothes, 
carefully enveloped m embroidered 
handkerchiefs, and a of gold 
and silver tissue. The general air 
of luxury, and the splendour of the © 
surrounding objects, en the 
intruder te hope that he s in the 
chamber of the favourite, which hope 
was nearly confirmed to a certainty 
by the shawl turban, and various 
costly articles of female attire, that 
lay negligently dispersed upon the 
floor. sirous of fully ascertaining 
by whom the bed was. occupied, he 
a a semen ohne 
sured by the e ea 
of the s] that his entrance was 
unnoticed, ed near. The 
extreme beauty of the youthful coun- 
tenance which there met his eye, 
announced decidedly the of 
the favoured Fetmah ; boasted 
jewels then nmust also be near. The 
silver vessels allured him to inspect 
the niches, he examined them all ; 
each vase, ewer and basin, contain- 
Pay, pected. aud 

y 

t; each bundle 

was unfolded but to increase the disap-~ 

intment. “ At any other moment, 

thought, “« how I should have es- 
teemed these baubles as a prize, and 
counted them a treasure ; but the 


glory of the moon, sole empress of 
a 


app 
Allaverdi, thy day now dawns.” 
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door opposite to that by which he 
had entered. “ This curtain must 
conceal the treasure,” he mentally 
exclaimed, as he raised the purdah. 
«“ Now to behold my prize!” He 
passed the door without fear ; the fixed 
determination to persevere in a des- 
rate deed stunned recollection, and 
couiabed every other feeling ; the 
certainty of danger, and the impos- 
sibility of escape, diffused over his 
senses that hopeless contempt of 
death, and mingled with the frightful 
gaiety of wavering intellect that in- 
tense sensation of condensed horror 
which has enabled some weak minds 
to mount the scaffeld with sullen in- 
difference, and caused others to 
sport in unseeming levity with their 
approaching fate. He now found 
himself in a large room arranged for 
a banquet ; silver vessels on all sides 
again presented themselves to his 
touch to be again rejected. “Shall 
the eagle stoop to the carrion of the 
vulture?” he exclaimed, casting a 
second glance on the plate before 
him. No! he flies at noble game, 
and will reject all other.” 

His research proving vain, he turn- 
ed to quit the hall, when, stopping 
short, he continued: “ Hold, friend 
Allaverdi, though thou wearest not 
the jewels of the Prince, thou mayest 
feed at his board; the proudest no- 
ble cannot say so much:” thus 
speaking, he approached the niches 
where the dishes were deposited, 
and selecting the choicest morsels, 
devoured them with unconscious vo- 
racity ; he then quitted the hall ; all 
Seve anny ae ay 

eft it. i e lamp on 
the floor, he aaa for an instant ir- 
resolute, half tempted to desert the 
lofty flight of the eagle, for the hum- 
bler course of the vulture, and ac- 
cept what fortune offered. A low 
murmur from the bed shot like an 


icy arrow h his frame; he 
listened in brea eagerness ; the 
soft voice of Fetmah was again heard 
in inarticulate whisperings ; he un- 
sheathed his and rushed to- 
wards her ; “ One of us must die,” 
he muttered ; “ per both may: 
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ter certainty that similar repose 
could never again be his. The mo- 
tion of her lips increased, whilst a 
glow of brighter animation lighted 
up her countenance. “ Nay, hold,” 
she softly exclaimed ; “ hold, good 
Rose, remove that bowl; thou for- 
gettest ‘tis the sherbet of pomegra~ 
nates which is grateful to the son ofthe 
King.” At the first word she uttered 
the hand of Allaverdi dropped lifeless 
by his side ; and, as he unconsciously 
averted his eyes from her, a glittering 
object arrested them ; he seized it, 
and rudely dragged from beneath the 
pillow a small bunch of keys and a 
seal, attached together by cords of 
plaited silk and gold. The movement 
passed unnoticed by Fetmah, whose 
slumbers now continued calm and 
undisturbed. These keys evidently 
secured the jewels; for it was the 
Prince’s seal that hung suspended 
among them. Allaverdi, trembling 
with anxiety and hope, once more 
looked around the chamber, in search 
of the corresponding lock. The al- 
tered situation of the lamp now dis~ 
closed to his view two coffers of con< 
siderable size ; he applied a key to 
the lock of one them, it turned, he 
raised the lid, and the magnificent 
armlets of the prince lay before him. 
With incredible haste he collected 
the contents of the coffer into a large 
handkerchief, and, without daring to 
cast a look behind, or even thinking 
of the remainder of the treasure, fled 
from the spot with all the terrors 
of conscious guilt. How he again 
reached the mosque he knew not; so 
great was his agitation at quitting it, 
that he could proceed no further; his 
head turned round, a deadly sickness 
overcame him ; in vain he attempt- 
ed to move, his legs refused their 
office, he stumbled and fell. The 
sound of running water first recalled 
him, in some measure, to himself; he 
found himself lying before the mos- 
ue, by the side of a water conduit, 
tizh which the water now flow- 
ed; hedrank greedily of the cooling 
stream, for a ing fever parched 
his’ throat ; vet ——— his 
strength return a clear re- 
collection of the occurrences of this 
eventful night rushed on his mind ; 
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court-vard his fears, in some measure, 
subsided; that no one had seen him 
from his going out till his return, he 
felt assured ; hismothereven believed 
him now asleep inhis chamber ; appre- 
hension yielded to hope that all must 
end well. He dug a deep hole in the 
little garden before his own window, 
deposited his prize in it, and re- 
solved to commence digging over the 
whole space, the following day, to 
conceal the partial operation of the 
preceding night. He then retired 
to his bed, till the first rays of dawn 
should call him to his work in the 
garden. At an early hour in the 
morning the whole town was in 
alarm from the report of the robbery. 
The women of the Harem were ques- 
tioned, some imprisoned, and se- 
verely punished as confederates in 
the inexplicable deed. The favou- 
rite Fetmah herself escaped not 
suspicion, and even received severe 
chastisement for negligence, if not 
for guilt. As usual, in all doubtful 
eases, the Christians were accused ; 
without the slightest grounds for 
suspicion, many were arrested, bas- 
tinadoed, and tortured to extort con- 
fession of an action of which they 
were innocent; some suffered death 
in consequence of self accusations. 
It was remarked, however, that, 
notwithstanding the numerous as- 
serted confessions, and the increased 
odium thrown upon the sect of the 
sufferers, none of the jewels were 
recovered. Allaverdi dared not trust 
himself in public for several days, 
lest the agitation, which, in spite of 
himself, occasionally shook him, might 
betray his secret. He dug his gar- 
den, walked abroad in the most re- 
tired spots, and complained of indis- 
position to those who remarked his 


absence from the Defta; finally he . 


resumed his place as usual in socie- 
ty. Aware of the danger of confi- 
dence, he carefully guarded his se- 
cret, and confided it to no one. By 
this means he ensured his own safe- 
ty, but he foresaw that he also lost 
the opportunity of enjoying his ac- 
quisitions ; he resolved, therefore, 
as soon as all curiosity, relative 
to the late events, had subsided, to 
pack up his saddle bags and bid 
adieu to his native city, till he should 
have found convenient occasion safe- 
ly to convert his diamonds into gold. 
Some months subsequent to this ad- 


venture he announced his determina- 
tion to commence merchant, and bu- 
sily prepared for his first journey to 
foreign parts. Unwilling to risk the 
whole of his treasure at once, he 
selected only a few jewels of con- 
siderable value, and secreted the re- 
mainder in a deep excavation, under 
the floor of his own chamber, which 
he had prepared for that purpose ; 
he then departed, recommending to 
his mother the care of their afiairs 
during his absence, and, above all 
things, exhorted her never to ex- 
change their poor eld house for an- 
other. 
. Years passed away, yet Allaverdi 
returned not ; at an advanced age his 
mother had quitted this world; her 
house had been sold by her surviving 
relatives, and the existence of her 
son (seldom referred to by those who 
must inherit his property, in case of 
his never again appearing) was al- 
most forgotten in the city, when a 
stranger, of poor appearance, pom- 
pously announced himself as the dis- 
coverer of that long sought secret, 
the philosopher’s stone. He volun- 
tarily offered to effect the transmu- 
tation in the presence of witnesses, 
and actually did perform his promise, 
changing a crucible of quick- 
silver into a smaller portion of gold. 
The fame of this wonderful alchy- 
mist spread through the whole city, 
and occupied every tongue, till it at 
Jength reached the ears of the Prince. 
The professor was ordered to attend, 
and to exhibit his powers before the 
Prince himself on a certain day and 
hour. Proposals were continually of- 
fered for the purchase of this invalu- 
able discovery by all classes of people, 
from the highest to the lowest: all 
publicly received one general answer, 
‘< That it was worthily reserved for 
the Prince alone ;” but, privately, the 
communication of the secret accom- 
modated itself to the price of every 
widen and each one aes home, 
elieving himself posse an im- 
punlabiteaanine The-day fixed for 
the grand experiment arrived ; the 
apparatus was conveyed to the cham- 
ber appointed, and the operation 
commenced with every precaution to 
— fraud. The Prince, attended 
y the chiefs of the silver and copper- 
smiths, and a few favoured courtiers, 
was present. The quicksilver was 
first examined, then placed on the 
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furnace ; as soon as it boiled, the 


operator threw in several ingredients | 


separately, submitting the whole to 
the careful inspection of the Prince 
and his followers; lastly, he poured 
in a few drops of a small phial, which 
he produced from a curious case; a 
thick white vapour arose, diffusing 
through the chamber an odour so 
strong and pungent as to oblige the 
surrounding spectators to withdraw 
to some distance. The operator then 
approached the furnace, declaring 
the transmutation to be now com- 
pleted, and removed the crucible, ori- 
ginally containing the quicksilver, 
from the fire; a light spungy black 
cinder apparently filled it, but on re- 
moving the exterior surface, a button 
of gold was found below, weighing 
more than one-third of the mercury 
employed. No doubt remained on 
the minds of all present as to the 
accuracy of the experiment, and the 
entire success attending the result. 
The Prince impatiently demanded 
the price of this inexhaustible mine 
of wealth. The professor humbly 
remarked that any sum that could be 
given was but as the dust under the 
feet of him who already possessed 
the secret; he required no recom- 
pense, except the glory of standing 
in the presence of the King’s son, 
and enjoying the smiles of his fa- 
vour: he only asked a house wherein 
to conduct his operations, and un- 
fold the mysteries of the golden 
science to the pupils appointed for 
initiation. He had already discover- 
ed a small empty house, he said, 
which pleased him, and would pre- 
cisely suit his purpose, if the Prince 
would condescend to grant an order 
for his occupying it. The order was 
immediately written, and sealed with 
the royal signet. The Prince, after 
the warmest assurances of his grati- 
tude and protection for ever, dis- 
missed the assembly, and command- 
ed some of his servants to accompany 
the professor, and put him in posses- 
sion of the house designated in the 
order, which was precisely the old 
dwelling of the unheard-of 

i; his baggage soon follow- 
ed him, and he was left for the re- 
mainder of the day to make the ne- 
cessary arran ts previcus to 
commencing his tions on a 
larger scale. How did the heart of 
Allaverdi (for it was he) beat as he 


closed the door of the court-yard, 
and found himself once more alone 
in his own little chamber, which had 
not undergone the slightest alteration 
during his absence. Time and suf- 
ferings, with the growth of his beard, 
and change of dress, had so com- 
pletely altered his appearance, that he 
felt sure of passing his oldest and most 
intimate friends unknown. “ Now 
then,” he exultingly exclaimed, “ I 
shall see the end of all my wanderings, 
slavery, escapes, and poverty; all will 
now be amply repaid, and an old age 
of ease and affluence will terminate 
a life wasted with toil and anxie- 
ties. Fools! avaricious, greedy, infa- 
tuated idiots!” he continued, regard- 
ing the heavy purse containing the 
produce of his flattering communi- 
cations; “ tocredit for a moment that 
the possessor of incalculable trea- 
sures would barter them for a few 
pieces of that dross of which he could 
at pleasure create millions.” He de- 
termined that night to dig up his 
jewels, and to leave the town with 
them on the morrow, under pre- 
tence of collecting the herbs and sim- 
ples requisite, as it was believed, for 
the composition of the elixir of trans- 
mutation. He was eating his soli- 
tary evening meal, when a violent 
clamour at the door of the house 
alarmed him ; loud cries and impre- 
cations on the impostor confirmed the 
worst fears that some of his plans 
had miscarried. In an instant, the 
chamber was filled with armed men, 
who, in the name of the governor, 
seized and bound the deluding adven- 
turer. The accusations against him 
-were numerous and well-founded ; 
some of his private disciples, neglect- 


ing his strict injunctions of four days’ | 


delay, and impatient to prove by their 
own experience the efficacy of their 
dearly acquired knowledge, had re- 
peated the experiment without suc- 
cess. Enraged at their actual loss, 
and the disappointment of their 
golden hopes, they hastened to carry 
their complaints to the governor, 
-where they met many of their ac- 
-quaintances engaged in a similar 
errand; mu sa es ere 
and the outcry against the impuden 
impostor became general ; an order 
for his arrest was, in consequence, 
soon obtained. When led before 
the governor he refused to answer 
his accusers, declaring that through 
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envy only they sought to ruin him. 
a stranger, in the eyes of the Prince}; 
that he never had communicated the 
‘secret to any of them for money, and 
insisted upon being taken before the 
Prince, when he would in prove, 
by ocular demonstation, that he was 
not the impostor which they would 
represent him. As none of the com- 
plainants could produce a_ second 
witness to any of the alleged facts, 
the governor, finding ten pieces of 
gold in his lap, during the exami- 
nation and short explanation of the 
accused, complied with his request; 
he was confined for the night, and 
the next day was conducted to the 
same chamber where he had perform- 
ed his first essay. The Prince, cu- 
rious to behold a second time the 
promising miracle, soon arrived, and 
commanded the proof experiment to 
proceed. The professor boldly ad- 
vanced, approached the furnace with 
all confidence, but suddenly stopping, 
felt anxiously in his pockets, faul- 
tered, and became confused and agi- 
tated ; in fact, the paper containing 
the powder mixed with gold dust, 
which formed the only essential in- 
gredient in the composition, was no 
where to be found; ruin, inevitable 
ruin, he saw awaited him; in an agony 
of shame and vexation, he confessed 
that he wasnotat themoment prepared 
for the experiment, having by some 
misfortune lost the elixir; but that 
on any future day he would lose his 
head if he made not his words good. 
All believed this a poorexcuse only to 
gain time; his accusers recommenced 
their exclamations against him, and 
demanded justice for the fraud prac- 
tised upon them ; many even asserted, 
that his life would not compensate for 
the insult offered to the person of the 
King’s son, who seemed fast inclining 
to the same opinion. The indignant 
Prince called for the ferashes, and 
the rods for the bastinado. All hope 
seemed lost. The miserable culprit 
was already thrown on his back, 
with his ancles in the noose, attached 
to a long pole supported by two fe- 
rashes, in such a manner as to ex- 
pose the soles of his feet to the blows 
of the two executioners, who stood 
on each side of him armed with 
heavy sticks; when, making a sudden 


effort, he turned his face towards the 
Prince, and cried out, “O, son of 
the King, hearken to the voice of 
truth, and let the beauty of mercy 
rest on thy countenance; say, hast 
thou not lost the richest of thy jew- 
els? what is the recompense of 
him who restores them?” The 
Prince replied, «‘ He who again binds 
the armlets on my arm, and replaces 
the dagger in my girdle, shall have 
his face made fair, although it were 
blackened with many crimes.” “ But 
swear,” cried the criminal, “ swear 
by thy own head, by the beard of 
the King thy father, and by the sa- 
cred Koran.” “ I swear,” repeated 
the Prince. ‘“ Go then to the 
house of Allaverdi,” he continued, 
“of him who now lies before thee, 
dig in the chamber to the left on 
entering, and ye shall find what 
ye seek.” All stood amazed at this 
unexpected discovery ; the Prince 
ordered some of his ministers and 
servants to go and examine the 
house, and others to unbind the pri- 
soner. “If,” he said, “thy words are 
true, mine shall be the same, and 
thou shalt rise high in my favour ; 
but if they are false, thou diest.” “ I 
ask no other,” submissively answer- 
ed Allaverdi: he then related his 
adventures to the great astonishment 
of the whole court, and the delight 
of the Prince, which was much in- 
creased by the messengers returning 
loaded with nearly all the long lost 
jewels. All the faults of the ac- 
cused vanished in the joy of that 
moment ; in vain his poor deluded 
dupes claimed restitution of their 
money; they themselves only be- 
came subjects of ridicule ; royal fa- 
vours showered upon him, aed his 
intriguing spirit w well how to 
turn to the. best advantage.---Alla- 
verdi yet lives in the enjoyment of 
high honours, and the possession of 
so much wealth, that at his death 
his son may reasonably expect the 
honour of a severe bastonadoing, 
either to induce him to relinquish the 
whole, or, at least, to a large 
portion of his father’s ill-gotten 
treasure into the nate oe of his most 
uitable protector —: . 
a F ' J. WwW. W. 


’ 
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A Parthian Peep at Life, 


A PARTHIAN PEEP AT LIFE. 
An Epistle to Rd A——-n. 


1, 
A mMuRRAIN on it, Dick! The joys, 
Which busied us when we were boys, 
Are gone, like riches, from us! 
Backward I look, and I must say, 
So very short appears my day, 
I seem to have robb’d St. Thomas ! 
2. 
Dost thou remember, man! the hours 
Spent on the walls, ’mid gilliflowers, 
And near the blackbird’s warble ? 
Or in the play-ground, ’neath the trees, 
Kneeling on tatter’d trowser knees, 
To plump the glossy marble ? 


3. 
The book beneath the dappling shade, 
Romances thrice romantic made 
By country air and boyhood ? 
The dabbling at a river’s edge? 
The peeping in a likely hedge, 
For nests which we destroy would? 
4. 
Filch’d pleasures too—Oh Dick! my boy— 
(Forgive me the redeemed jo 
Of a’ name I trace my soul in! 
Say !—for thou loved’st the pilfer’d bough,— 
Are golden-rennets sweeter now, 
Than wildest crabs then stolen ?— 
5. 
The school-dance too! How full of mirth! 
Who would have thought us made of earth, 
Or dreamt this change in thee, Dick ? 
The Spanish pump—the little wit— 
The motion, and the merry kit ;— 
Why, man,—thou canst not be Dick! 
6. 
Thy bearded face and serious eye 
Seem but to give the lad the lie ;— 
Lives boyhood but an hour ! 
Thy leaves of lustre all are gone, 
And duskily thou droopest on, 
Like a decay’d sun-flow’r! 


7. 
Look where we will, joy seems estranged, 
The dance its very mirth has changed ; 
Now formal—once how thrilling! 
The limb alive, the spirit supple, 
bist ane “ casting off two couple, 
frozen to quadrilling! 


8. 
Turn to the stage ; the faded bays 
Hang o’er the actors and the pers 
And we who used to tremble 
At players, and eke at playwrights too,— 
Find but lost to view,— ~ 


See but the death — 
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9. 


Love too is gone; the love of boys 
Is surely the champaign of joys,— 


Its spirit—spar 


—— aT 


But then, dear Dick, thou knowest when 
It stagnates in the glass of men, 

How quickly it gets vapid ! 

10. 

Thy wife !—she is a wife to thee ; 
My wife is precious unto me ; 

(Well may I hold my own up !) 
Weare all happy—are we not r— 
As hearts can be,—in this world’s lot ! 

But then, Dick, we are grown up! 


11. 


No more; we should be boys indeed— 

Amid our comforts thus to breed 
Disquietude and whining ;— 

Since men we are, let’s think like men,— 

Little we ne'er can be again, 


Except by thus repining ! 


Nev Warp, Jon. 





—— 





ON BEAUTY, AND OTHER CONDITIONS OF FACE. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair. 


Nortuine has exposed Beauty to 
so much odium and ill-will, as the 
bombastic misrepresentations of her 
professed encomiasts and flatterers. 
Like most earthly sovereigns, she 
owes her worst enemies to the blun- 
dering zeal and officiousness of her 
friends. The poets, or the courtiers 
and danglers of her council, have 
invested her with such outrageous 
prerogatives, extended her empire 
so much beyond its natural limits, 
and made her altogether of so much 
more importance in the system of 
the world, than she is or ought to 
be, that nine-tenths of the human 
race, who are not of her family, 
feeling themselves irremediably pro- 
scribed, insulted, and degraded, by 
her arrogant assumptions, have no 
resource, as a measure of self-de- 
fence and justification, but in flat 
rebellion. I am myself, I perceive, 
betrayed into the common strain of 
the Ultras on this subject, and am 
talking as of a goddess, when I mean 
nothing more in my heart, than a 
pair of agreeable eyes, and rosy 
cheeks. I beg to correct myself. 

If there be truth in the familiar 
rant that we hear so much of, both 
said and sung, on the accident. .of 
beauty, those who are not beautiful 
stand convicted at once—signed— 


branded—as outcasts from the dear- 
est benefits and first honours of our 
being. What peace can there be in 
the world under such a dispensation 
of its blessings? If a perfect face 
is the only bait that can tempt an 
angel from the skies, what is to be the 
recompence of the unfortunate with 
a wide mouth, and a turn-up nose? 
The extravagant influence claimed 
for beauty has this peculiar ill-effect, 
that it produces nothing but fretful- 
ness and bad fellowship in both of 
the great classes into which human- 
kind is divided: those without the 
pale are burning with envy and 
malice against those within, who in 
their turn are harassed by the same 
order of feelings, and by others not 
at all more gentle and friendly, to- 
wards one another. With the ladies, 
the very name is a watch-word that 
calls to arms and to battle; like 
some heredi feud of political 
party, incapable of settlement, and 
never to be discussed or thought of 
without heat, and rage, and unap- 
peasable contradiction. This lady, 
who -is ugly, makes her life miser- 
able, by her ceaseless anxiety to 
prove that there is no such quality 
as beauty; .and/another, who 1s 
beautiful, is y removed from 
happiness, by the restless pains with 
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which she insists, that it is the lot 
of no one but herself. “A woman,” 
says the President Henault, “ will 
praise one of her sex for any thin 
but her beauty;” that is, she will 
raise her for any or every honour- 
able distinction, for the very purpose 
of denying that she has the smallest 
pretensions of face. ‘“‘ Miss —— is 
very clever, and plays charmingly 
on the harpsichord—in other words, 
she is any thing but handsome.” 
No persons have a more hyper- 
bolical opinion of the power and 
glory of beauty, than the unelect ; 
and hinc ille lachryme; hence un- 
doubtedly their peevishness and spite. 
They attach to it a significance that 
is altogether romantic, and with this 
exaggerated estimate of it in their 
hearts, betray their secret with their 
tongues, either by denying its ex- 
istence against the most irresistible 
evidence, or by refusing to it that 
moderate d of control which 
really and plainly belongs to it. A 
woman of sense and feeling, without 
exterior attractions, regards a beauty 
as an unrighteous tyrant ; one who, 
on the strength of her mere clay, 
usurps all hearts ; arrogates to her- 
self the empire of love,—a passion 
which she can neither understand nor 
requite, to the exclusion of those 
who, whatever may be their features, 
alone have souls fit for its home and 
its worship. This is not true:— 
beauty has no such excesses to 
answer for. The conduct of men, 
since the. Deluge, has proved, that 
love (the true thing) is not mere 
fealty to a face. The very least an- 
gelical, who reasonably contend for 
all the mind and feeling of the sex, 
should know, that all which is most 
profound and impassioned in that 
sentiment which beauty, to say the 
worst of it, can no more than in- 
spire, will be given to their worthi- 
ness; and with this distinguished 
advantage, that, being raised on 
the only safe foundation, it will, 
when once accorded to them, endure 
for ever. Beauty may. be a short 
cut to that eminence, which i e ly 
or any thing else that you please bet’ 
ter beauty, sine reach by a 
dark, doubtful, and circuitous route : 
but if her possession is more imme- 
diate, it is less secure ; if her-rule is 
more absolute, it is less constant and 
durable. If an ugly woman of wit 


and worth cannot be loved till she is 
known,—a beautiful fool will cease 
to please when she is found out. 

A greater variety—a more certain 
and rapid succession of miscellaneous 
homage—this truly is chargeable to 
beauty ; but surely the ultra-senti- 
mental should not make this barren 
honour a subject for their envy and 
disquiet. Instantaneous and univer- 
sal admiration—the eye-worship of 
the world, is unquestionably the re- 
ward of the best faces; and the 
male-contents had much better come 
into the general opinion with a good 
grace, than be maine themselves at 
once unhappy and ridiculous, by 
their hollow and self-betraying re- 
cusancy. Let them face the truth 
boldly ; it is not worth the pains of 
opposition. Concede to the pretty 
tyrant all that she asks and can ob- 
tain, and it is still but a trifle. There 
are differences of opinion, it is true, 
on this point. Madame de Staél, 
with all her genius and knowledge, 
and with no imperfect consciousness 
of her merits, is reported to have 
declared, that she would cheerfully 
have given up her accumulated and 
various distinctions, for the single 
attribute of beauty. Her name is 
high authority certainly, but will 
scarcely sanctify such profanation as 
this. If she really made so silly a 
declaration, and made it from her 
heart, it proves only, that profound 
sensibility, and a generous ambition, 
were not among the number of her 
many eminent qualifications. The 
woman--the Frenchwoman--was up- 
permost, in spite of all her philoso- 

hy. If fame, the notice of num- 

rs, was her object, she must have 
been a loser by the exchange of 
means which she desired; for she 
never could have been seen so eX~ 
tensively as she has been heard. If 
it was the dominion of love that she 
calculated upon, we must conclude 
that, i already married, her 
pride would have beer to please, not 
a husband, batahoms ep:wers an 
aspiration might in a 
girl too young to eel.a sterling 


ion, and to form a rational pre- 
sooner j but one who, without beauty, 
had already secured its noblest tri- 
umphs—what was the gift to do for 
her? what influence was it to bring 
that could aid—nay, in the spirit in 
which - was coveted, that would not 
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obstruct her feelings and duties, as 
a wife and a mother? Her husband, 
we may presume, was satisfied: for 
whose sake then was she so desirous 
of personal charms? Such a pre- 
ference, in France, I dare say, might 
be considered to be in the very finest 
spirit of feminine tenderness and 
dignity. A faddling old beau of that 
country, St. Evremond, has asserted 
that “a woman would sooner lose her 
lover than her beauty;” and the fact 
is certainly conceivable. It is possible 
that a woman would resign a lover 
for that which won him ; the particu- 
lar attachment of any single heart, for 
the glory of general conquest ; the 
man for the species. She may doat 
upon Thomas, perhaps; but would 
see him drown himself, rather than 
lose the lustre of a pair of eyes 
which have been the ruin of Thomas, 
and may destroy, if she pleases, 
Richard, and Robert, and as many 
more as she may chance to look 
upon. There is nothing anti-Gallican 
at least, I fancy, in this liberal 
mode of feeling. Where there is no 
domestic privacy, where the whole 
business of life centres in public ex- 
hibition and display, it is but natu- 
ral that a woman’s chief care should 
be to make herself as diffusive as 
possible. In our own country, where 
a woman does not consider her love- 
liness as oo in the nursery, 
or altogether thrown away upon a 
husband, such heartless levity, if not 
without examples, would be scorned, 
I trust, by the sex. 

I would not fall into the opposite 
extreme of Turkish watchfulness 
and monopoly. Though she should 
not be der s gadding about, I 
would not withhold from beauty her 
reasonable liberties, or lock her up 
in constant confinement, with no 
witnesses but the company provided 
for her by love and the law. Let 
her not forget that she has a heart 
for one; and I will admit, under 
such limitations as modesty ma 
suggest, that she has a face for all. 
A pretty woman was made, I su 

se, among other things, to be 
ooked at; and she is, therefore, not 
without excuse, if it be her pride to 
appear now and then among her 
fellow-creatures, purely as a show. 
The preservation of her dignity, with 
such freedom of display, will lb 
of course, upon the art and delicacy 





with which she may keep up her air 
of humility and unconsciousness. 

I am purposely considering beauty 
only in its simplest elements and 
simplest effects, detached entirely 
from its power of inspiring love—not 
because 1 exactly doubt its power, 
but because I sincerely believe that 
it has no exclusive privileges in this 
respect—no pretensions for which 
ample equivalents may not be pre- 
sented by every one with the face of 
woman. Even thus stripped and 
isolated—a mere gaud and toy—it 
has manifest advantages. It is plea- 
sing, exceedingly pleasing, only to 
look at a beautiful woman ; and there 
can be nothing disagreeable in the 
sensation of being the object so look- 
ed upon. What may be the kind 
and amount of gratification, it is not 
for me to decide. It must be some- 
thing: abuse, despise, the bauble, 
as we please, it would be as well, 
after all, to be good-looking, if you 
could so manage the matter, parti- 
cularly as there is no reason why 
you should not when you are about 
it, to have every other quality that 
can exalt or adorn our nature. 

One mode of consolation with 
people whose perfections are all out 
of sight, is, to assume it as a physio- 
logical fact, that where nature has 
been scrupulously careful in the 
moulding and finishing of her visible 
and material work—where she has 
laboured hard at a blue eye, or 
touched and re-touched upon the 
fall of a pair of shoulders ; she has 
been tg gabe! hasty and negli- 

nt in her mysterious preparations 
er that unseen, but not unimportant, 
functionary, the brain. It is nota 
tenet, with these schismatics, that 
there is no such thing as beauty ; 
they modestly hold only, that where- 
ever it betrays itself, it is a sure 
sign of mental imbecility. “ Very 
pretty, but a fool,” is their invariable 
award; as if sense and knowledge 
could only wear a set of irregular 
features and a sallow complexion.— 
Without inquiring into the reason- 
ableness of this statement, I venture 
to say, that it is in direct contradic- 
tion to popular opinion. By common 
courtesy, the man is at 
least not a fool till you know him: 
as long as there is no against 
him but ‘his good looks, may 
fairly be consorted, in your fancy, 
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with every embellishment of mind 
that can give beauty a meaning, or 
ugliness a mask. You cannot decide 
what it may be his fate to discover 
of himself; and as he stands before 
you, only an Apollo, he demands 
from you a liberal construction. He 
may be as captivating as wit can 
make him—equal, perhaps, to any 
man, in all his hidden attributes, as 
he is superior, you see, to most men, 
in his outward form and proportions. 
He and the most hideous of men are 
equal till they speak, as men; and 
this being so, his beauty is just so 
much clear and unopposed advantage. 
He is a philosopher—a lawgiver—in 
the public streets ; and has moreover 
the best turned leg that you shall 
see among ten thousand. 
Qualifications, indeed, far less pre- 
pometents and that appeal much 
ess forcibly to the heart, than beau- 
ty, are quite sufficient to gain a per- 
son credit for his full share of all the 
gifts and acquirements that are na- 
tural to his place in society. The 
spirit of that liberal maxim of our 
law, which holds a man innocent till 
he is proved to be guilty, directs ge- 
nerally, under certain conditions, all 
our judgments, or guesses, rather, 
as to the powers and pretensions of 
all who present themselves to our 
notice. ve of ~ conditions is, that 
aman s not be ve oor—not 
stand forward in the callieshiona in- 
famy of a shabby coat and torn 
breeches. Such a one, it is a hundred 
to one, without inquiry, is either a 
blockhead or a rogue. A well-dress- 
ed man, on the contrary, is primd 
facie a pleasant fellow: till it is 
known what he is, we agree at once 
(his hat is warrant enough for us) 
that he is what he may be and what 
he ought to be. All the higher qua- 
lities of the mind, like the distinc- 
tions of rank, are included with par- 
ticular provisions of the wardrobe 
and the toilet. An individual ties 
his neckcloth in a given style, and 
comes forth a scholar and a gentle- 
man of course. Every one has cre- 
dit for those endowments which be- 
to certain classes of coats: my 
millions and his veagga ape the 
"2 ust a > ‘ coat 
may not be - ee te effective as a 


: 
: 
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about it. We, who are not more con- 
scious of our moral superiority, than 
of our less promising appearance, 
may sneer, for our hearts’ ease, at 
the obvious emptiness of the cox- 
comb who, with the aid of his 
exterior alone, is carrying away from 
us all admiration ; but the provoking 
truth is, that, while his fine person 
and fine clothes are largely admired 
for their own sakes, they are still 
more especially triumphant, from 
their natural connexion, in the esti- 
mation of the many, with a hundred 
fine qualities of the soul, of which, 
in reality, the ninny is as guiltless as 
his horse. “ Well,” says Miss B——, 
“‘T must say, that Charles is the 
most entertaining young man that 
ever I met with; and, Lucy, don’t 
you think he is remarkably hand- 
some?” This is putting the cart 
before the horse, but the ladies are 
not aware of any such blunder. 
They know that the spark is hand- 
some, and they find him agreeable, 
not, as they conclude in the simpli- 
city of their hearts, for that plain 
reason ;—but because he is so clever, 
so gay, so humourous, so any thing 
indeed but—six feet high and a little 
over—though they will not deny his 
meritoriousness on that account—and 
why should they ? 
This supremacy of beauty, where 
ple can be judged only by their 
ooks, is so incontestible, that a plain, 
weakly man, whatever may be his 
mental powers, cannot find himself, 
apart from those who know and 
value him, hemmed in amongst stran- 
gers by the tall and the ‘oye and 
the ruddy, without a slight sense of 
unworthiness and abasement. In 
such circumstances, in spite of rea- 
son and innocence, he cannot hel 
feeling a little ashamed of himself. 
The pale poet, whose works enchant 
us all, is nobody in the Park: with 
his shrunk cheeks and spindle legs, 
he sneaks along, as little noticed as a 
fly ; while a thousand fond eyes are 
fixed on the gay and handsome ap- 
prentice there, with just intellect 
h to make the clothes which 
make him. He will be despised, I 
admit, as soon as he is explained—but 
till then, his superiority in the pass- 
ing notice of the multitude is not to 
be denied. It is not my purpose to 
elaim for beauty any ig _not in- 
trinsically its own. I will admit the 
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folly when it is fairly proved— 
the possible folly—but I will not 
allow that a fine face is by a law of 
destiny the only type of a weak head. 
On the contrary, I devoutly believe 
that the lovely eyes of Mary E—— 
are the index of a mind full of intel- 
ligence, fancy, and tenderness ; and 
no one but herself shall ever shake 
this opinion. She may have, and 
therefore, for me, Aas, the richest en- 
dowments of the soul; and, super- 
added to these, she has a face which 
any man might be proud to idolize 
for its own sake—for a week at least. 
The season of explanation and con- 
tempt may come—but still there is a 
triumph. 

This then is the undeniable ad- 
vantage of beauty : it may fail when 
convicted as an idiot; but till then it 
is secure of attention and respect. 
It cannot make head against talents 
in direct conflict and fair battle; but, 
under its own colours, with a sort of 
neutrality on the part of mind, it sails 
through the world, conquering and 
to conquer. The ugly may ‘deaire, 
and the beautiful dread, to be known 
—the difference between them in the 
interim being, that the former are 
disregarded, while the latter are fol- 
lowed and admired. Let wisdom 
with its plain face regard this differ- 
ence without malice ; for, after all, 
what is it worth?—a little empty, 
precarious, perishable homage. It 
is compliment enough to the sove- 
reignty of mind, that beauty must at 
least be supposed to be united with 
it, before it can assume its full au- 
thority. There is no limit to the 
influence of talents and hard-favour- 
ed countenances among friends, or 
wherever they have a field for ac- 
tion ; eventually they must and will 
prevail, and may well afford to con- 
cede to beauty its fickle triumphs 
and brief superiority, to wink 
good-naturedly at the simpleton’s 
tricks ; and, as they know she cannot 
maintain her ground against the 
scrutiny of near friends and judges, 
to allow her, without suarling, all the 
credit she can raise, in her light and 
skimming communication with the 
spuoeens crowd. Thevain 

ey know, will be discovered to 
a — > last. N r 

ere is a , however, which 
the ugly find it cifkeale to put up 
with, with any degree of patience. 


It sometimes happens, they say, even 
when the creatures are thoroughly 
detected — established fools — that 
they still maintain their influence un- 
diminished. You may see a lady, on 
the strength of nothing in the world 
but a pair of sparkling eyes, tyran- 
nize over her husband~a sensible, 
discriminating man, too—as if he 
was the meanest and simplest of 
slaves. Love at first sight with such 
dolls might be forgiven ; we com- 
ox that the love sometimes has the 

ardihood to bear a second sight— 
one a twelvemonth long, perhaps. 
There is some truth in this, but it 
must not be valued at more than it 
is worth. The fascination of beauty 
may for a time be so predominant as 
to warp or suspend our judgment, 
and make us confound the nature 
and differences of things. It is very 
conceivable that a man, haunted by 
a pretty face, may, till he is a little 
reconciled to his familiar, find him- 
self involuntarily referring to it as 
his sole standard and authority, in 
questions with which it has no con- 
cern—mistaking | teeth, per- 
haps, for good nature, and a silly re- 
mark for a dimple in the chin. But 
such blind adoration as this, unless 
where two fools come together, must 


despising it. Every body thinks the 
Mrs. D——— agreeable, ex- 


of beauty too lightly, resisted convic- 

tion with all becoming obstinacy and 

suger Every charm of his wife’s 
e 
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heavy weeks of unmitigated dulness 
and empty trifling,’ he still looked 
upon her lips as eloquence. She 
drove him at length, however, from 
all his positions and defences, and he 
is now certified that his wife is a fool. 

Now an ill-conditioned counte- 
nance, accompanied, as it always is of 
course, with shining abilities, and all 
the arts of pleasing, has this signal 
compensation ; that it improves under 
observation, grows less and less ob- 
jectionable the more you look into it 
and the better you know it; till it 
becomes almost agreeable on its 
own account—nay, really so—ac- 
tually pretty: whereas beauty, we 
have seen, witless beauty, cannot re- 
sist the test of long acquaintance, 
but declines, as you gaze, while in 
the full pride of its perfection ; “ fades 
on the eye, and palls upon the sense,” 
with all its bloom about it. Talents 
bribe and bias the judgment in fa- 
vour of ordinary features, in the same 
manner that it is sometimes bewitch- 
ed by beauty in behalf of folly ; with 
this distinction, that in the first case 
the error, once formed, knows no 
change; and in the other is but a pass- 
ing dream—the mistake of a month— 
the fascination of a honey-moon. 

I may illustrate this point, I hope, 
without the charge of irreverence, 
by some notice of our sentiments with 
regard to brute animals, who, what- 
ever may be their own convictions, 
are, in our opinions, distinguished by 
great personal contrasts, many gra- 
dations of comeliness, and striking 
differences of feeling and intelligence. 
I went the other day to visit a col- 
lection of wild beasts, which had 
just arrived in a retired country 
town, where, being quite new to most 
of the people, they were received 
with eager curiosity. The first word. 
uttered by every one on his entrance 
into the Slece exhibition, was some 
expression of sudden and irresistible 
disgust at the elephant—that mon- 
ster of matter, and miracle of mind, 
as Buffon calls it—an animal that 
nature rite tendive tage 

h 


the sketch, the ht of a 
brute; a mass of deformity rendered 
hideous by a resemblance only to 
life—like the ‘s s statue just 
visible in the block ; or some crea- 
. ture that a pg Bag Oe pak noe 
paper. k at his clubbed, post-like 
egs: 


t afoot and ancle! And 


then his tail!—if ever a tail were 
ignominious, it is his: and mercy !— 
his carcase !—mean with all its mag- 
nitude,—his hogged back—sneaking 
haunches—and rugged, sooty, stony, 
hide !—a hay-stack set upon piles, 
or the waggon that encloses him, 
might as soon be mistaken for .a liv« 
ing pele: Loathsome! frightful ! 
dreadful ! such was the style of com- 
ment that escaped from the mouths 
of men and women, as they cast a 
hasty and scornful glance upon this 
wise brute of the east. They then 
crowded about the dens of the other 
beasts, and nothing was heard but 
exclamations of delight and admira- 
tion at the grand mane of the lion, 
the rich spotted skin of the tiger, 
and the dazzling stripes of the zebra. 
It was curious to ohserve how soon 
this feeling subsided, how soon the 
interest of mere colour and form was 
exhausted, and lost in satiety—indif- 
ference—disregard. In the mean 
time, a little group that have reco- 
vered from the hurry of their first 
impressions, and are in a state to re- 
ceive the truth, assemble about the 
poor patient piece of overgrown 
awkwardness, whom we have just so 
much abused—the calumniated ele- 

hant. He begins to be found out— 
he has had time to unfold himself, 
and his party every moment in- 
creases: now a deserter from the 
lion, and now a turn-coat from the 
tiger, come over to his side, till at 
last the whole company, who had so 
lately combined to vilify him, are 
jostling and elbowing one another, to 
witness his sagacity and share his 
notice. No one talks of his unsight- 
liness now; his intelligence, his gen- 
tle manners, and kind, communica- 
tive, eye, have won all hearts? he is 
the sole favourite—the pet of the 
show. The miracles of his trunk- 
exercise alone are worth all the lions 
in the world, and the zebras to boot. 
Observe with what mixed propriety, 
handiness, and , he turns, and 
curves, and curls, that wonderful in- 
strument, which can knock down a 
house, or pick up a pin! See with 
what politeness and tenderness he 
gives his keeper the wall !—a horse 
would tread upon your toes and say 
nothing; but he knows his own 
weight and your worth better. Look 
at him! a lamb in thing but 
littleness :—like Elia’s giantess, “he 
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goeth mincingly”—being nine thou- 
sand six hundred pounds weight. 
And is this a creature to be despised 
for his hide? No, no---the women 
now are patting his iron sides, and 
think him “ really not so very ugly;” 
they coax him, and joke, and laugh 
with him, and pull out their half- 
pence ungrudgingly, to buy himcakes, 
and see him eat them. “ Now, 
ma’am, observe,” says the keeper--- 
and straight he pokes a_ biscuit 
into that droll little puckered mouth 
of his, like a letter into a letter-box 
—and that is all you have for your 

enny- And now a mother trusts 

er infant to his keeping ; he cradles 
it in a bend of his trunk, and stands 
motionless, like a figure of patience 
and parental love. The child screams, 
and he hears and understands ; nay, 
fear not, he would not, his eye 
swears to you he would not, harm it, 
for his liberty. There is no standing 
this---bursts of applause---“ noble 
brute” —* generous animal”—“ ten- 
der soul”—come quick from all 
tongues; nay, as a climax to his 
triumph, even, “ pretty creature,” 
is not spared, so true it is that, 
«* handsome is, that handsome does.” 
To pursue the parallel to the utmost 
of its bearing on my subject, I may 
state that this affectionate admira- 
tion was not more lively than it will 
be durable. The good folks will soon 
forget the lion’s mane and the zebra’s 
stripes; but their interchange of 
kindly thoughts and kindly acts with 
the elephant, are matters of the head 
and heart, and are not to be for- 
gotten. 

To return to my humanities. I 
have hitherto presumed, in compli- 
ance with the exactions of the cen- 
sorious, that a person, to be hand- 
some, must be without mind and 
feeling ; and have made out, I think, 
even with this admission, that good 
looks have still their term of reve- 
rence. But, as I have already inti- 
mated, my actual opinions are far 
less harsh and exclusive. However 
the case may be between the tyger 
and the elephant, I am by no means 
assured that, with us, the highest in- 
telligence, and the most engaging 
manners, are inseparable from the 
coarsest figures. The elephants 
amongst us have their sure reward, 
and we deserve it (that is my 
moral) ; but we are not all elephants 
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that look so. I have no faith in the 
natural alliance of beauty and folly : 
whatever may be the laws of its dis- 
tribution, I believe that mind has no 
uniform dependance upon our eyes 
and noses ; I believe that there are 
no mutual influences between wis- 
dom and a white skin; in a word, 
that the loveliest woman on earth 
may have all the wit, and fancy, and 
tenderness, and polish, and grace, 
that ennoble the sallow Mrs. B——, 
and the red-haired Miss C—~. | 
am aware of the disturbance that I 
may raise about my ears, by this in- 
ordinate declaration. Am I raving? 
doI know whatI mean? What ex- 
cuse do I propose to the worthy 
many, the ugly, the plain, the mid- 
dling, and the so-so, when I thus 
load the few—the elect, forsooth, 
with the means of gaining, not alone 
all eyes, but all hearts? Patience--- 
patience---the case is not altered a 
tittle. If the beautiful win hearts 
and retain them (for that is the desi- 
deratum) they derive their power 
from their intellects, and their affec- 
tions, from all those qualities which 
they have in common with the ugly ; 
(our language is sadly deficient in 
terms for those who are not hand- 
some) ; while their beauty is still no 
more than I have described it to be--- 
a light additament---not eyes and 
nose, but their colour and shape ; a 
pretty, a very pretty, trifle, well 
worth the having; but not worth 
the pride and arrogance of many 
that have it, nor the envy and ill- 
humour of more that want it. This 
is the fact, be assured: quote not 
from Meore or his imitators; look to 
nature and truth: look round upon 
your married acquaintance. 

There is one certain comfort. for 
all those who are foolish and cruel 
enough to desire it. The most beau- 
tiful must lose their beauty---a for- 
feiture that at once atones for all 
their crimes of face. The leveller, 
Fifty, will have his day, when the 
beauty will find no sighs for her 
losses in any heart but her own. 
advert to this pitiless epoch, much 
less asaconsolation to the envious, 
than as a warning to those whom it 
most concerns; and with this warn- 
ing (beware and be wise), delivered 
with all friendliness and respect from 
One RAR. OF Ciera? ROMER <i 
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SPRING SONG. 


1. 
Rose! Rose! Open thy leaves! 
Spring is whispering love to thee. 
Rose! Rose ! oie thy leaves! 


Near is the nig 


tingale on the tree. 
Open thy leaves, 
Open thy leaves, 


And fill with balm-breath the ripening eves! 


2 


Lily! Lily! Awake, awake! 
The fairy wanteth her flowery boat : 

Lily! Lily! Awake, awake! 
h! set thy sweet-laden bark afloat. 


Lily, awake ! 
Lily, awake! 


And cover with leaves the sleeping lake ! 


3. 
Flowers! Flowers! Come forth! ’Tis Spring ! 
Stars of the woods, of the hills, and dells! 
Fair valley-lilies come forth, and rin 
In your green turrets your silvery bells ! 
Flowers, come forth ! 
Tis Spring! Come forth ! 
West winds for ever, and a groan for the north! 


May 1, 1823. 
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POOR RELATIONS. 


A Poor Relation is—the most ir- 
relevant thing in nature,—a piece 
of impertinent correspondency,—an 
odious approximation,—a haunting 
conscience,—a preposterous shadow, 
lengthening in the noon-tide of your 
ProspeXAty,—- aR unwelcome remem- 

rancer, — a tually recurring 
mortification,--a drain on your purse, 
—a more intolerable dun upon your 
pride,—a drawback upon success,— 
a rebuke to your rising,—a stain in 
your blood,--a bloton your scutcheon, 
—a rent in your garment,—a death's 
head at your banquet,—Agathocles’ 

t,—a Mordecai in your gate,—a 

azarus at your door,—a lion in 
your path,—a frog in your chamber, 
—a flyin your ointment,—a mote in 
your eye,—a triumph to your enemy, 
an apology to your friends,—the 
one thing not needful,—the hail in 


harvest,--the ounce of sour in a pound 
of sweet,—the bore par excellence. 
He is known by his knock. Your 


heart telleth you “That is Mr. —.” 
A rap, between familiarity and re« 


spect; that demands, and, at the 
same time, seems to despair of, en- 
tertainment. He entereth smiling, 
and—embarrassed. He holdeth out 
his hand to you to shake, and— 
draweth it back again. He casually 
looketh in about dinner time—when. 
the table is full. He offereth to go 
away, seeing you have ——— —- 
but is induced to stay.. He filleth a 
chair, and your visitor’s two children 
are accommodated at a side table. 
He never cometh upon open days, 
when your wife says with some com- 
placency, “ My dear, perhaps Mr. 
—— will drop in to-day.” He re- 
membereth birth-days—and profess- 
eth he is fortunate to have stumbled 
upon one. He declareth against 
fish, the turbot being small—yet suf- 
fereth himself to be importuned into 
a slice against his first resolution. 
He sticketh by the port—yet will be 
revailed upon to empty the remain~ 
fer glass of claret,—if a stranger 
press it upon him. He is a puzzle 
to the servants, who are fearful of 
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being too obsequious, or not civil 
enough, to him. The guests think 
« they have seen him before.” Every 
one speculateth upon his condition ; 
and the most part take him to be—a 
tide-waiter. He calleth you by your 
Christian name, to imply that his 
other is the same with your own. 
He is too familiar by half, yet you 
wish he had less diffidence. With 
half the familiarity, he might pass 
for a casual dependent ; with more 
boldness, he would be in no danger 
of being taken for what he is. He 
is too humble for a friend, yet taketh 
on him more state than befits a client. 
He is a worse guest. than a country 
tenant, inasmuch as he main <p u 
no rent—yet ’tis odds, from his gar 
and demeanour, that your other 
guests take him for one. He is asked 
to make one at the whist table; re- 
fuseth on the score of poverty, and 
—resents being left out. When the 
company break up, he proffereth to 
go for a coach—and lets the servant 
go. He recollects your grandfather ; 
and will thrust in some mean, and 
uite unimportant anecdote of—the 
family. He knew it when it was not 
quite so flourishing as “ he is blest 
in seeing it now.” He reviveth past 
situations, to institute what he call- 
eth—favourable comparisons. With 
a reflecting sort of congratulation, 
he will inquire the price of your fur- 
niture ; and insults you with a spe- 
cial commendation of your window- 
curtains. He is of opinion that the 
urn is the more elegant shape, but, 
after all, there was something more 
comfortable about the old tea-kettle 
—which you must remember. He 
dare say you must find a great con- 
venience in having a carriage of your 
own, and appealeth to your lady if it 
is not so. Inquireth if you have 
had your arms done on vellum yet ; 
and did not know till lately, that 
such-and-such had been the crest of 
the family. His memory is unsea- 
sonable ; his compliments perverse ; 
his talk a trouble ; his stay pertina- 
cious ; and when he goeth away, you 
dismiss his chair into a corner, as 
wear ix as possible, and feel 
airly rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the 
sun, and that is—a female Poor Re- 
lation. You may do sometbing with 
the gall fa may pass him off to- 
lerably well; but your indigent she- 
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Relative is hopeless. “ He is an old 
humourist,” you may say, “ and 
affects to go threadbare. His cir. 
cumstances are better than folks 
would take them to be. You are 
fond of having a Character at your 
table, and y he is one.” But in 
the indications of female poverty 
there can be no disguise. No woman 
dresses below herself from caprice. 
The truth must out without shuf- 
fling. ‘ She is plainly related to the 
L——s; or what does she at their 
house?” She is, in all probability, 
your wife’s cousin. Nine times out 
of ten, at least, this is the case. Her 
garb is something between a gentle- 
woman and a beggar, yet the former 
evidently predominates. She is most 
provokingly humble, and ostenta- 
tiously sensible to her inferiority. 
He may require to be repressed 
sometimes —aliquando sufflaminandus 
erat—but there is no raising her. 
You send her soup at dinner, and 
she begs to be helped—after the gen- 
tlemen. Mr. —— requests the ho- 
nour of taking wine with her; she 
hesitates between Port and Madeira, 
and chooses the former—because he 
does. She calls the servant Sir; 
and insists on not troubling him to 
hold her plate. The housekeeper 
patronizes her. The children’s go- 
verness takes upon her to correct 
her, when she has mistaken the piano 
for a harpsichord. 

Richard Amlet, Esq. in oe Pea 
is a notable iristance of the di 
tages, to which this chimerical no- 
tion of affinity constituting a claim to 
acquaintance, may subject the spirit. 
of a gentleman. A little foolish blood 
is all that is betwixt him and a lady 
with a great estate. His stars are 
perpetu crossed by the malig- 
nant materfiity of an old woman, 
who persists in calling him < her son 
Dick.” But she has wherewithal in. 
the end to his indignities, 
and float him again the brilli- 
re surface, ow which i had been 
er seeming business pleasure 
all along to sink him. All men, be- 
sides, are not of Dick’s tem ent. 
I knew an Amlet in real who, 
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was not of that sort which hardens 
the heart, and serves to keep infe- 
riors at a distance; it only sought 
to ward off derogation from itself. 
It was the principle of self-respect 
carried as far as it could go, without 
infringing upon that respect, which 
he would have every one else equally 
maintain for himself. He would 
have you to think alike with him on 
this topic. Many a quarrel have I 
had with him, when we were rather 
older boys, and our tallness made us 
more obnoxious to observation in the 
blue clothes, because I would not 
thrid the alleys and blind ways of 
the town with him, to elude notice, 
when we have been out together on 
a holiday in the streets of this sneer- 
ing and prying metropolis. W—— 
went, sore with these notions, to 
Oxford, where the dignity and sweet- 
ness of a scholar’s life, meeting with 
the alloy of a humble introduction, 
wrought in him a passionate devo- 
tion to the place, with a profound 
aversion from the society. The ser- 
vitor’s gown (worse than his school 
array) clung to him with Nes- 
sian venom. He thought himself 
ridiculous in a garb, under which 
Latimer must have walked erect ; 
and in which Hooker, in his young 
days, possibly flaunted in a vein of 
no discommendable vanity. In the 
depth of college shades, or in his 
lonely chamber, the poor student 
slunk from observation. He found 
shelter among books, which insult 
not; and studies, that ask no ques- 
tions of a youth’s finances. He was 
lord of his library, and seldom cared 
for looking out beyond his domains, 
The healing influence of studious 
pursuits was upon him, to soothe 
and to abstract. He was almost a 
healthy man; when the wayward- 
ness of his fate broke out against 
him with a second and worse malig- 
nity. The father of W had 
hi exercised the humble pro- 
fession of house painter at N——, 
near Oxford. A supposed interest 
with some of the heads of coll 
had now induced him to take up 
abode in that city, with the hope of 
ng employed ‘upon ‘some 

i talked 





To a person unacquainted with our 
Universities, the distance between 
the gownsmen and the townsmen, as 
they are called---the trading part of 
the latter especially---is carried to 
an excess that would appear harsh 
and incredible. The temperament 
of W——’s father was diametrically 
the reverse of hisown. Old W—— 
was a little, busy, cringing trades- 
man, who, with his son upon his 
arm, would stand bowing and scrap- 
ing, cap in hand, to any thing that 
wore the semblance of a gown---in- 
sensible to the winks, and opener 
remonstrances of the young man, to 
whose chamber-fellow, or equal in 
standing perhaps, he was_ thus obse- 
quiously and gratuitously ducking. 
Such a state of things could not last. 
W—— must change the airof Oxford, 
or be suffocated. He chose the former ; 
and let the sturdy moralist, who 
strains the point of the filial duties as 
high as they can bear, censure the 
dereliction ; he cannot estimate the 
struggle. 1 stood with W——, the 
last afternoon I ever saw him, under 
the eaves of his paternal dwelling. 
It was in the fine lane leading from 
the High-street to the back of ***** 
college, where W—— kept his rooms. 
He seemed thoughtful, and more re- 
conciled. I ventured to rally him--- 
finding him in a better mood---upon 
a representation of the Artist Evan- 
gelist, which the old man, whose 
affairs were beginning to flourish 
had caused to be set up in a splendid 
sort of frame over really hand- 
some shop, either > a Perr es 
rity, or b 0! tude to his 
cine woe looked up at the 
Luke, and like Satan, “knew his 
mounted sign---and fled.” A letter 
on his father’s table the next morn- 
ing announced, that he had ac 
a commission in a regiment about 
to embark for Portugal. He was 
among the first who ed before 
the walls of St. Seb . 

I do not know how, upon a sub- 
ject which I began with treating half 
seriously, I should have fallen upon 
a recital so eminently painful; but 
this theme of poor relationship is re- 
plete with so much matter for tragic 
as well as comic associations, that it 
is difficult to the account dis- 
tinct without bl . The earliest 
impressions which I received on this 
matter, are certainly not attended 
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with any thing painful, or very hu- 
miliating, in the recalling. At my 
father’s table (no very splendid one) 
was to be found, every Saturday, the 
mysterious figure of an aged gentle- 
man, clothed in neat black, of a sad 
yet comely appearance. His de- 
portment was of the essence of gra- 
vity ; his words few or none; and I 
was not to make a noise in his pre- 
sence. I had little inclination to 
have done so—for my cue was to ad- 
mire in silence. A particular elbow 
chair was appropriated to him, which 
was in no case to be violated. A 
culiar sort of sweet pudding, which 
appeared on no other occasion, di 
tinguished the days of his coming. I 
used to think him a prodigiously rich 
man. All I could make out of him 
was, that he and my father had been 
schoolfellows a world ago at Lincoln, 
and that he came from the Mint. 
The Mint I knew to be a place where 
all the money was coined—and I 
thought he was the owner of all that 
money. Awful ideas of the Tower 
twined themselves about his pre- 
sence. He seemed above human in- 
firmities and passions. A sort of 
melancholy grandeur invested him. 
From some inexplicable doom I fan- 
cied him obli i to go about in an 
eternal suit of mourning. A captive 
—a stately being, let out of the 
Tower on thecr ll Often have I 
wondered at the temerity of my fa- 
ther, who, in spite of an habitual ge- 
neral respect, which we all in com- 
mon manifested towards him, would 
venture now and then to stand up 
against him in some argument, touch- 
ing their youthful days. The houses 
of the ancient city of Lincoln are 
divided (as most of my readers know 
between the dwellers on the hill, an 
in the valley. This marked distinc- 
tion formed an obvious division be- 
tween the boys who lived above 
(however brought together in a com- 
mon school), and the boys whose pa- 
ternal residence was on the plain; a 
sufficient cause of hostility in the 
code of these young Grotiuses. My 
father had been a leading Moun- 
taineer; and would still maintain 
the general superiority, in skill and 
hardihood, of the e Boys (his 
own faction), over the Below Boys (so 
were they called), of which par 
contemporary had been a chieftain. 


Many and hot were the skirmishes 
on this topic—the only one upon 
which the old gentleman was ever 
brought out—and bad blood bred ; 
even sometimes almost to the recom- 
mencement (so I expected) of actual 
hostilities. But my father, who 
scorned to insist upon advantages, 
generally contrived to turn the con- 
versation upon some adroit by-com- 
mendation of the old Minster ; in the 
general preference of which, before 
all other cathedrals in the island, the 
dweller on the hill, and the plain- 
born, could meet on a conciliating 
level, and lay down their less impor- 
tant differences. Once only I saw 
the old gentleman really ruffled, and 
I remember with anguish the thought 
that came over me: “ Perhaps he 
will never come here again.” He 
had been pressed to take another 
plate of the viand, which 1 have al- 
ready mentioned as the indispensa- 
ble concomitant of his visits. He 
had refused, with a resistance a- 
mounting to rigour—when my aunt, 
an old Lincolnian, but who had some- 
thing of this, in common with my cou- 
sin Bridget, that she would sometimes 
press civility out of season—uttered 
the following memorable application 
—‘ Do take another slice, Mr. Billet, 
for you do not get pudding every 
day.” The old gentleman said no- 
thing at the time—but he took occa- 
sion in the course of the evening, 
when some argument had intervened 
between them, to utter with an em- 
phasis which chilled the company, 
and which chills me now as I write 
it—“ Woman, you are superannuat- 
ed.” John Billet did not survive 
long, after the digesting of this 
affront ; but he survived long enone 
to assure me that peace was actually 
restored ; and, if { naaber aright, 
another pudding was discreetly sub- 
stituted in the place of that which 
had occasioned the offence. He died 
at the Mint (Anno 1781) where he 
had long held, what he accounted, a 
comfortable independence; and with 
five pounds, fourteen shillings, and a 
penny, which were found in his es- 
crutoire after his decease, left the 
world, blessing God that he had 
somnge te him, and that he _ 
never obliged to any man. 

asixpence. This was—a Poor Rela- 
tion. ! » Eta. 
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As the statements which have ap- 
peared in the public papers respect- 
ing this extraordinary man have been 
extremely erroneous, we give the 
following brief particulars of his he- 
roic life, which may be relied upon. 

He was the second son of an old 
and respectable family,who resided at 
Meaford, near Stone, in Staffordshire ; 
and his elder brother, like himself, 
lived to an advanced age, and 
was living within these few years. 
Without running through the events 
of his early years, it may be sufficient 
to begin at the time he was made 
Commander. 

The first vessel he was appointed 
to, was the Porcupine, of fourteen 
guns, which he commanded in the 
year 1759: she belonged to the fleet 
under Sir Charles Saunders, and 
was sent with it, on the expedition 
against Quebec: what share person- 
ally he might have had in that bril- 
liant and arduous enterprise is un- 
known ; but from his character, and 
the similar qualities of the General 
who commanded the army, it is more 
than probable that his country owes 
him something upon that score. In 
the month of June of the next year, 
he was advanced to the rank of Post 
Captain, and appointed to the Gos- 
port, of 44 guns, which was attach- 
ed to the small fleet under Lord Col- 

ville at Newfoundland : he continued 
to command her till the peace of 
1763. In the year 1770, he was ap- 
pointed to the Alarm frigate, of 32 
guns, and sent with congratulations 
to the Court of Naples, on the mar- 
riage of the King. It may not be 
unamusing to notice bere, that the 
Alarm was the first ship in the Bri- 
tish navy that was coppered, by way 
of experiment, in the year 1761. In 
the year 1772, the Alarm, which had 
suffered some damage on the rocks, 
sunk at her anchors in the harbour of 
Marseilles. This circumstance first af- 
forded an opportunity of wwrnige | the 
genius and iar character of the 
man. The French officers, with the 
utmost kindness and attention, offer- 
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ed every sort of assistance to raise 
his vessel, which, however, with 
many expressions of gratitude, he 
declined ; and calling his crew to- 
gether, said, “‘ Gentlemen, we are in 
a foreign port, the Intendant has vo- 
luntarily promised me any number of 
men I may want for the purpose of 
weighing the Alarm; which, how- 
ever, I have declined: it is necessary 
here to show what we are able to do; 
we must weigh her ourselves.” He 
did not deceive himself—the Alarm 
was actually weighed, to the admi- 
ration of every body, by her own 
crew alone. In the year 1776, he 
was appointed to the Foudroyant, of 
80 guns, which he commanded for 
the whole of the American war; 
and was one of those captains who 
brought his ship into close action in 
Keppel’s lame engagement, of the 
27th of July, 1778, which was fa- 
miliarly called by the sailors the 
action of the Three Johns—from Cap-~ 
tain Jervis, Captain Gower, and Sir 
John Lindsay, having principally dis- 
tinguished themselves in it. On the 
2ist of April, 1782, while cruizing 
with Admiral Barrington, he fell in 
with Le Pegase, a French 74 gun 
ship, and took her single-handed in 
three quarters of an hour, after what 
the seamen call a smart action, in 
which he was slightly wounded. 

He was in the course of the summer 
made a Knight of the Bath, by the 
late Lord fen, tenn a minister 
more attentive to merit of all sorts, 
than any other who has held the reins 
of power in modern times, and who 
always remained his fast friend. He 
was again in action under Lord 
Howe, at the relief of Gibraltar, on 
the 20th of October of the same year, 
and again distinguished himself. On 
the 24th of September, 1787, he was 
promoted to the rank of Rear Admi- 
ral, and hoisted his flag for the first 
time on board the Prince, of 98 " 
in the fleet commanded b 
Howe, in what was called the Spa- 
nish armament. In the Russian ar- 


mament of the following year, he, 





* Died on the 7th of March, of an asthma, at his seat at Rochetts, near Brentwood, 


in Essex, in the 87th year of his age, the Earl of St. Vincent. 
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had no command. In 1793, on the 
Lreaking out of the Revolutionary 
war with France, he commanded, in 
the Boyne, of 98 guns, the naval part 
of the expedition which took Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe: the attack 
was conducted and executed with 
his characteristic vigour and talent. 
Sir Charles Grey commanded the 
military. Soon after this time, Lord 
Hood was removed from the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet. He 
was a clever officer and a gallant 
man, but was remarkable for dis- 
agreeing with the military who were 
employed with him. He was suc- 
ceeded by Admiral Hotham. There 
were at that time some excellent 
officers in the fleet; but somehow the 
hopes of the country, respecting it, 
were so sadly disappointed, that it 
was found absolutely necessary to 
send out a new commander-in-chief. 
Lord Spencer; who was at that 
time First Lord of the Admiralty, 
selected Sir John Jervis, who sailed 
out in the Lively, commanded by 
the present Lord Galloway, a dis- 
tinguished young officer,—and joined 
the fleet in November, 1795, then off 
Toulon. Here it was that he found 
a fit theatre for his exertions ; and it 
may be said of him with perfect jus- 
tice, that no naval officer whatever 
has made the British name more il- 
lustrious than he has done. He first 
began by making a severe reform, 
which was perfectly necessary, and 
he had the good fortune to be ho- 
nestly supported at home by the Ad- 
ae the consequence of which 
was, that he created a system, which 
has produced a race of'men whom 
without affectation we may call he- 
rees, — at the head of whom was 
Nelson, backed by Collingwood, 
Troubridge, Saumarez, Hood, Ball, 
Foley, and a crowd of others too nu- 


merous to particularize. On the 14th - 


of February, 1797, off Cape St. Vin- 


cent, while cruizing with 15 sail of! 


the line, he fell in with the Spanish 
fleet of 27 sail of the line, and brought 
them to close action; he succeeded 
in capturing four line of battle ships, 
two first rates, an 80 and a 74 

ship: for this he obtained his Earl- 
dom. It was on this occasion that 
Nelson first had a fair opportunity of 
showing his great talents; for it would 
be an unworthy detraction from his 


character not to admit that it was to 
his prompt decision alone that the 
victory was so suddenly obtained. 
These two t men have too much 
positive merit of their own, to make 
the share allotted to one of them a 
detraction from the fair fame of the 
other. From this time the name of 
Lord St. Vincent became known in 
every part of Europe, and he con- 
tinued to command the Mediterra- 
nean fleet with unexampled success. 
It is perhaps his highest praise, that 
this very fleet of his was kept in the 
most perfect state of discipline and 
security, at a time when every other 
British fleet, at Spithead, the Nore, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the East 
and the West Indies, were in a state 
of open mutiny. 

In June, 1798, the French Directory 
having formed extravagant notions 
of the importance of t as a 
colony, sent out Bonaparte with an 
army of 33,000 men in a fleet of 13 
sail of the line from Toulon. The 
Government at home were so ill- 
informed of the destination of this 
fleet, that their orders to Lord St. 
Vincent were to look to the southern 
coast of Europe ; at the same time, 
expressing a little admiration at the 
suspicion that ap to be enter- 
tained by some people, of its being 
intended to occupy Egypt. Nelson 
was at that time cruizing off Sicily 
with three sail of the line; Lord St. 
Vincent sent him up ten more, under 
the command of Troubridge, remark- 
ing, ‘* they may say of me what they 
please, but I have sent a better com- 
manded fleet under Nelson and 
Troubridge than ever swam upon the 
ocean.” The Battle of A ir was 
the result. It may be something 
whimsical to remark, that at a sub- 
sequent period, an officer under the 
command of Lord St. Vincent, chal- 
lenged him for appointing Nelson to 
this fleet instead of himself, after 
having in vain demanded a court- 
martial upon him. 

In the spring of 1799, Lord St. 
Vincent returned to England on ac- 
count ot his health, and gave up 
the command of the Mediterranean 
eres to —_ — On the = 
oO il in the: wing year, he 
Poisthd. his flag on board the Ville 
de Paris, as Commander-in-chief of 
the Channel fleet. It may be re~ 
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marked of him, that he has made 
what may be considered important 
discoveries in that branch of the ser- 
vice to which he noone No officer 
ever kept his crews either in a better 
state of health or discipline than he 
did. He was. the first man that 
showed the possibility of blockading 
Brest in winter, and the practicabi- 
lity of victualling ships at sea with 
fresh provisions and water, and that 
it was more economical as well as 
more salutary to his crews to victual 
them with fresh provisions in foreign 
ports. In Mr. Addington’s adminis- 
tration, in 1801, he was made First 
Lord of the Admiralty, where he 
showed a vigour and activity wholly 
unexampled. He held his levees at 
six o'clock in the morning, and before 
sunset received a telegraphic dispatch 
to assure him of the safe arrival of 
his captains on board their respective 
ships. The fate of that administra- 
tion is well known, and with it he 
went out of place: it is said, how- 
ever, that before he quitted office, 
he expressed himself to some of his 
associates, whom he suspected of 
treachery to the minister, in terms 
which are net forgotten even at the 
present hour. In the short Whig ad- 
ministration which came into power 
on Mr. Pitt’s death, he accepted the 
command of the Channel fleet ; which 
he resigned upon the change that 
took place in the following April ; 
after which he never accepted any 
command. Our limits will not ad- 
mit of our enlarging further on the 
public services of this extraordin 
man, to whom his country is so muc 
indebted. It was not his fate to 
meet with many opportunities of 
fighting the enemies of his country, 
but he never was in action without 
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distinguishing himself: the enthue« 
siasm and enterprise he excited in 
his fleet were beyond all example ; as 
were also his attention and activity. It 
was his good fortune to find officers 
like himself of first rate talent. When 
he commanded the Foudroyant, he 
had for his lieutenants two young 
men of the names of Lloyd and Ni« 
cholls: the former, though he had no 
supertes of distinguishing himself 
before the public, was held in the 
highest estimation by all who had 
the happiness of being acquainted 
with him: it was no small honour 
to him that he was probably one of 
the very first persons who excited an 
interest against the slave trade; and 
from his abhorrence of oppression of 
every kind, he took a very active part 
with Captain Sutton, against the per~ 
secution he underwent from his su« 
perior officer, Commodore Johnstone. 
He afterwards commanded the Fou- 
droyant, just before the peace of 
1783, which was the only ship, with 
the exception of Captain Byron’s, at 
that time at Spithead, which did not 
mutiny—he was equally remarkable 
for his- humanity to his men, for the 
strength of his understanding, and 
the tenderness, lightness, and vivacity 
of his wit.* Nicholls has since been 
made a Knight of the Bath: he com- 
manded the Royal Sovereign in the 
action of the Ist of June, under Lord 
Howe, and obtained a medal for his 
services that day; he afterwards 
commanded the Marlborough, was 
Captain of the Baltic fleet under Sir 
Charles Pole, and was for a short time 
Comptroller of the Navy. He was 
also a Commissioner of Inquiry into 
Naval Abuses; and it is believed, 
that the tenth Report, which formed 
the groundwork of Lord Melville's 





* In the different trials which took place in the King’s Bench, and Common Pleas, 


between Captain Sutton and Governor Johnstone, 


in Lloyd was always present ; 


tain 
and from the intense interest which he showed for ss Blend: and his extreme quickness 


and sagacity i uggesting hints to the Counsel, he was 
ed vv against Johnstone, one for 5,000. and the other for 


Sutton : two verdicts were obtained 
6,0001. which, 
judgment, by Lords Mansfield and 
suaded of the justice of their decision, 
all Governor Johns tone’s 
sation, it was an ex 


however, were set aside in the 


and in consequence took an inveterate ha 
countrymen. About that time, one of them saying 
inary fact, that Mr. Adam and Colonel Fullarton, who fought 


uently mistaken for Captain 


Exchequer Chamber, after a very long 
. Captain Lloyd could never be . 
in conver- 


duels with Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Fox, had each of them borrowed the same pair of 
pistols, from Mr. Humberstone Mackenzie, Captain Lloyd remarked, “ You Scotchmen 
are 


even in murder.” 


economical, The Life e , 
Person who knew him intimately, would make ‘a very choice piece of 


this most engaging man, <o- iag any 
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impeachment, was drawn up by 
him.* 

To return to Lord St. Vincent ; ‘in 
private life he was a most lively com- 
panion, and eo thing he said or 
did partook of the native vigour of 
his mind. He was active beyond all 
example, always up by three or four 
o'clock in the morning, almost to the 
last: he was a highly accomplished 
man, with a good breeding that 
never left him, except that he some- 
times thought it necessary to put it 
off when the exigencies of the ser- 
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vice required it; he was a warm ad- 
mirer of Mr. Fox ; and the very last 
vote that was given by him was 
last year in favour of the Catholic 
claims. He married the daughter of 
Sir Thomas Parker in the year 1783. 
He never had any children: his 
Countess died in the year 1816. We 
are aware that he requires other pens 
and other publications to do him 
justice, but we cannot refuse our- 
selves the pleasure of paying this 
small tribute to his memory. 





* He is still alive, which prevents our enlarging on his extraordinary merits further 
than by saying, that a more honourable man than he is does not exist. 








LORD WILLIAM. 


A SCOTTISH SONG. 


1. 

Lorp William has leapt from his bonnie brown steed, 
Down among Linclouden broom, 

Has cast his gold belt, and his broad battle-blade, 
His helmet, and heron plume. 

The red sun was sinking behind the green hill, 
As he walked the wild groves among, 

And there came a fair maiden gathering the flowers, 
And listening the little birds song. 


2. 


Her dark curling ringlets were shower’d o’er a neck 
More white than the neck of the swan ; 

The lily she pluck’d grew more proud of her breast 
Than it was of its native lawn. 

Unadorn’d was her loveliness, save where the dew 
New fallen ‘mong her temple locks hung ; 

She look’d up and saw him—then rooted she stood, 
Like a flow’r in a wilderness sprung. 


3. 
“ O give me one kiss, and thy white dewy feet 
I will lace up in silver soled shoon, 
And gold shall thy neck and thy curling locks grace, 
As we stray in the sp of the moon ; 


For far have I wander 


o'er ocean and plain, 


By city, and fountain, and tree ; 
But so bonnie a maiden, o’er all the wide earth, 
Mine eyes never gladden’d to see.” 


4. 
She turn’d her eyes from him, and hung down her head, 
As a rose when it stoops in the dew ; ) 
By the sweep of her arm, and the wave of her hand, 
And her eyes that a darker light threw, 
He knew his true love: through the flow’r beds he sprung, 
In her ear some soft story to say— 


And the small birds sung loud, and the morning sun shone, 
Ere the kind maiden wish’d him away. 


C. 








The Rosés.—Sonneh 


‘THE ROSES. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE DUTCH OF BILDERDISK. 


I saw them once blowing 
Whilst morning was glowing, 
But now are their wither'’d leaves strew’d o’er the ground, 
For tempests to play on, 
For cold worms to prey on, 
The shame of the garden that triumphs around. 


Their buds which then flourish’d 
With dew-drops were nourish’d, 
Which turn‘d into pearls as they fell from on high ; 
Their hues are now banish’d, 
_ Their fragrance all vanish’d, 
Ere evening a shadow has cast from the sky. 


I saw, toe, whole races 
Of glories and graces 
Thus open and blossom, but quickly decay : 
And smiling and gladness 
. In sorrow and sadness, 
Ere life reach’d its twilight, fade dimly away. 


\ 
‘ Joy’s light-hearted dances 
And Melody’s glances 
_ Are rays of a moment—are dying when born : 
And Pleasure’s best dower 
Is nouges but a flower, 


A vanishing dew-drop—a gem of the morn. 


The bright eye is clouded, 
Its brilliancy shrouded, 
Our strength disappears—we are helpless and lone : 
No reason avails us, | 
And intellect fails us, 
Life’s spirit is wasted, and darkness comes on. 








“SONNET | 
Written in Keats's Endymion. 


I saw pale Dian, sitting by the brink — 
BO he yew aa ae fig pan a ph 
m cloudy steeps ; an w si nk 
Bndvmiot’s foce tke donk 00 those mountains, 
' ‘And he but a ‘hush’d name, that Silence keeps 
In dear remembrance,—lonely, and forlorn, 
ing it to herself until‘she weeps 
'* ° Pears that perchance still glisten in the morn ;— 
- And as I mused, in dull imagmings, 
pc enete ciate whe of permet ee I knew 
The awful Muse by her wings 
| ae the air to music as she flew— | 
| ‘Gave back Endymion in @ dream-like tale. + 
> 4 r suet Po 


t! 
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The Zand’s End of Cornwall. 


THE LAND’S END OF CORNWALL. 





« Wuar tale is this >—an ancient tale—I’ve heard 
Thee tell it a hundred times. Is there not in’t 

A hoary man whose sage tongue says strange things, — 
A reverend dame who deals in golden proverbs,— 

A maiden, down whose alabaster neck 

Long curling locks come gushing, with an eye, 

A meek moist eye much given to love, and black ; 
With lisping clildren and a purring cat, 

A simmering streamlet and a haunted glen, 

And merry maidens who love young men’s mirth 
And minstrel melody >You see I know’t ;— 

Thy five fair children are less like each other 

Than thy mute offspring are”—“ I’m very glad on't, 
For I do wish them like no wiser man. — 

My mute and breathing progeny are like 


To him who made them, an 


look like each other ; 


And who should they be like ?—Go tell the lark 

To change its speckles,—bid the lily’s lip 

Blush like the ripe red rose,—and make the sky, 
The morning sky, give less of light and loveliness. 
The flower blooms of its kind, and doth not change, 
And whate’er comes from mine own heart must take 


Its hue from me.”— 


There are seasons for beholding 
particular scenes in their fullest beau- 
ty; and those who have seen the 
Land’s End of Cornwall on a sums 
mer day, when the wind is low, the 
sky blue, and the sun bright, have 
beheld it stript of its grandeur and 
most picturesque accompaniments. 
When the wind is up,—the thunder 
clouds weet together,—the big 
a descending,——the _lightnin 
flashing by fits between sea an 
cloud,—while a ship with all her 
sails bent is seen moving amid the 
waters, seeking for some secure 
haven,—then is the time to see a 
scene of deep interest and awful 
beauty. It seems no longer the 
Land's End, but the World’s fae 
beyond the dark tumbling wilderness 
of waters you can imagine no other 
land,—the limit of the uttermost 
earth is before you, and where the 
thick cloud hangs, and the fire flashes, 
may lie the region of infernal ro« 
mance. , 

It was at such a time that I first 


_ Saw the Land’s End of Cornwall— 


and, what is far better, it was at 
such a time, too, that it was seen by 
Turner, the most poetic of landscape 
painters, I have no wish to try. to 
describe the enchantment which his 
pencil has wrought, and from which 
the graver of Cooke has taken none 


of the charms; but I wish he had 
seen the scene expressly as I saw it. 
The sea began to feel the influence 
of the wind,—a thick cloud hung 
at a distance dark and motionless,— 
the sun had gone down, and its last 
glimmering light was dancing on the 
water, while, half in sea and half in 
cloud, a ship all on fire came scud- 
ding along, throwing a wavering co- 
lumn of flame and smoke far into the 
air,—and a dog, the only living crea- 
ture that had not abandoned her, sat 
on the prow, and uttered, as the 
flames approached, a deep and 
mournful howl.—But to my story. — 

In a small bay near the Land's 
End of Cornwall, a colony of fisher- 
men had fixed their abode, and en- 


joyed undisturbed the produce of 


their labour for a period beyond the 
reach of oral remembrance. It was 
a wild and uented place, chain- 
ed in by a line of sterile and shaggy 
hills, through which a path, rather 
than a road, a way into the 
bosom of the country. This way, 
too, seemed not to have been in on 
original contemplation of nature, bu 
aa of after thought ;—the hills 
appeared to have been cleft asunder 
to allow man to find his | into 
this rude and barren place. If the 
approach by land was rugged and 
difficult, the way by sea was shut up 
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against every thing which went deeper 
into the water than a boat:—when 
the tide receded, the rocks might be 
seen presenting themselves as sharp 
as the tusks of a wild boar, and 
nearly as thickly set, inst all ef. 
forts of navigdtion ; and the wrecks 
of many vessels were scattered a- 
mong the crags and quicksands. The 
sea, however, teemed with the finest 
fish, and sought to make amends for 
its rugged bottom by the valuable 
booty which its tides bore into the 
nets of the fishermen. But the 
fishermen sought only to make the 
day and the way alike long,—they 
caught and ate, and ate and caught ; 
and if they cured any fish for sale, it 
was but in the way of exchange with 
some of the inland store farmers, 
who once or twice a year penetrated 
into their region, to barter, according 
to the custom of the country, some 
of their superfluous commodities. 
Their houses, some twenty or more, 
ran in a zig-zag line along the bosom 
of the bay, built of dry stone, co- 
vered with heath,—the roofs hun 
with dried salmon, the floors bedded 
with fishbones; while, from the 
whole, a close and a fishy steam is- 
sued, fit to suffocate a covey of par- 
tridges, but which was myrrh and 
frankincense in the nostrils of fisher- 
men. Nets of all sizes were ex- 
tended along the shore ; many patch- 
ed and rudely constructed boats: lay 
hauled upon the beach, or rocked 
amid the water, as it swelled with 
the increasing tide, while many men, 
many women, and a numerous pro- 
geny of childrén, bareheaded and 
barefooted, sat watching the heaving 
sea with the eager glance of those 
who are aware that their supper lies 
at its bottom. Those who live by 
the tide must watch with the tide ; 
and it is as common for men to dip 
their nets in the mi t waters, as 
in the tide of noonday. The moon 
had arisen with sharp horns, and 
with a stormy face, shed on the 
moving mass of -waters a varyin 
and fitful light. The pointed rocks, 
and the wrecks of shy : ofa Mk 
disappear,—the ig Pee ae: » and 
the porpoise went hing sang the 
foaming line of the tide, feasting, as 
he went, upon the fattest of the fish. 
Before the tide was at its height, 
and whilé the fishermen stood, some 
midwaist deep in the water, holding 


the haave, and others on the shore 
eyeing their nets moving in the 
stream with a look of silent hope, 
the clatter of a horse’s hoofs was 
heard among the pebbles on the 
beach, and a horse and rider suddenly 
emerged into the moonlight, and 
went towards the tide. The rider 
seemed an elderly man, with some- 
thing of a military air about him; 
he wore a short cloak, a slouched 
hat, bearing a feather of the sea- 
cormorant, and carried a four-prong- 
ed and barbed fish-spear in his hand, 
in the manner of one bearing a lance. 
*Tt’s Ranulph Roole,” said an el- 
derly fisherman, “’e knows what ’é 
wants,—the fattest and the fairest 
fish that our nets take; but may I 
be doomed to hold the haave for 
devils in the pit of brimstone, if ’e 
has a fin from me to-night, as sure 
as my name is Gaffer Gaffhook.” To 
this person the rider addressed him- 
self. “ Gaffer, my good friend, I’m 
in haste.—my master is sick and 
sore wounded :—you know what day 
of the week this is, and I must have 
a fair fish, with a mergh-fin as fat as 
melting butter,—and all to win the 
grace of a good priest, who comes 
many a mile to sooth the spirit of Sir 
Simon Kinnersley.” “‘ Ranulph,” said 
Gaffhook, “ look at that tide,—it 
swept the opposite coast some half 
hour since, and fills our bay now ; it 
is the free gift of heaven, and all 
that it contains,—so put forth thy 
hand, and freely take what is freely 
Offered : but for no man, nameless or 
hted, will I strike or take fish : 
—] hold the sea from Providence, and 
not from Simon Kinnersley,—or may 
I be tumed into te Sneeee of an 
everlasting raise-net ;—and ye 
say Gaffer affhook said it.” “Gah 
fer,” said ph, “were not my 
master sick, and the matter pressing; 
I should like much to speak to thee 
in the only language thou canst com 
prehend ;—I would beat thee with 
my-spear-shaft into bait for cod, if I 
could spare the time,~-but T see 
there is some fine fish ruining, ‘and ‘I 
will show thee an art thou’ wilt ne- 
ver have the spirit to learn.” He 
balanced his fish-spear, sputred his 
horse into the tide—and, eyeitig ‘the 
foamy track in which the fish ran, 
and waving his weapon like a jave- 
lin, he hurled it into the water, and 
the quivering shaft and the splashing 
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brine told how true was his aim, and 
how dextrous his hand. He wheeled 
his horse round and rode swiftly 
away, bearing a fine salmon on his 
spear-point. ‘‘ There ’e goes,” said 
old Gaffhook, “‘ with as fair a fish 
as ever swam in our bay. I might 
have held a haave in the surge for a 
summer moon, and got nothing bet- 
ter than a gaping cod, or a thorny- 
backed skate. Ye see what it is to 
serve the saints:—here comes a fel- 
low who knows not how many 
corks are on a raise-net, and, riding 
into the tide, casts in his spear in the 
name of St. Somebody, and brings 
out a fine salmon. An I knew the 
saint who has most influence among 
fish, 1 would worship him too ;—l 
would cease dipping the knotted mesh 
of hemp in the flood, and stick to the 
barbed steel and the bounteous saint, 
—else let my king’s hood be made 
into a shrimp net.” “ Ah,” said a 
young fisherman, “had I known it 
was Ranulph Roole, he might have 
picked the est fish 1 have taken out 
of the bosom of my haave net ;—for 
have ye not heard his master is at 
death’s door ?—he had a quarrel with 
some man beyond the bay, and has 
lost some of his best blood. Many a 
fair fish has he had of our taking, — 
but we have ever been rewarded 
seven-fold.” “ Now, Moll,” said old 
Gaffhook to his spouse, “ cast on 
thy hood, and take the salmon I 


caught this morning, and follow Ra- . 


nulph, and tell him thy husband calls 
himself an old fool, and sends him a 
pretty fish ;—Sir Thomas was ever a 
stern man, but he was just, and he 
divided ever as fair atween man and 
man as the back bone divides the 
herring—so hie thee, dame, and let 
thy feet scarce feel the grass.” 

The way along which the fish- 
erman’s use wed Ranulph 
seemed r the rough and deserted 
channel of a brook, than a regular 
road fashioned by the labour of man. 
It sought the foot of the hills; and, 
though the way was short for moor- 
fowl, it was long for man, for it had 
to go winding among rocks and 
stones with many a turn and link. 
One time it seemed to skirt the edge 
of a e of rocks,—at another, it 

through a field so thickly 
studded with enormous stones, and 
withal so regular, that they seemed 
to have heen distributed by measure- 


ment. A little farther on, and close 
to the ascent of the hills, rocks and 
loose stones were heaped up in such 
confusion as countenanced the sup- 
position that they were the surplus 
materials left from erecting the steep 
and rocky hills which hemmed it: thie 
bay. Along this way Ranulph spur- 
red his horse till he reached a deep 
and wooded ravine that seemed near- 
ly to separate the hills, and out of 
which gushed a small but tumultuous 
brook. Along the brink of the rivu- 
let the way continued to wind in a 
gradual ascent, till, passing an old 
sycamore tree, which, anchoring its 
roots like net-work among the enor- 
mous stones, threw its stem and 
branches over the stream, a small 
square tower, and the ruins of a lit- 
tle chapel, appeared seated, or rather 
half hung, from the summit of a 
lofty cliff, like the eyrie of an eagle. 
A light glimmered along the rocks 
and the stream from a small wicket, 
equal in size to the admission of an 
owl, and crossed with its trembling 
lines a very narrow and steep way, 
which ascended to the gate of Kin- 
nersley-Keep. ' 

Ranulph scaled this dizzy way 
like one to whom the path was fa- 
miliar, and, throwing the bridle over 
his horse’s neck, sought the chamber 
from. whence the light proceeded. 
He stopt at a narrow door of carved 
oak, and, listening for a minute's 
space, or more, lifted the latch, and 
entered with a light foot and a cau- 
tious air. “Alas! Ranulph,” saida 
voice, faint and broken, “ all thy 
care and tenderness are cast away on 
one unworthy of life, and who could 
not live, were he worthy.” “ Be ot 
good comfort, Sir,” said Ranulph, 
‘ you have done only what is noble, 
and what would have been wicked- 
ness to have left undone.. A father's 
dying entreaty is a matter not to be 
lightly cared for,—and there is a 
curse for them who neglect a fathers 
command. Be of good cheer, there- 
fore,—a wound in young flesh is soon 
cured. I remember, in your honour- 
ed father’s time, when young Lacey 
of Lanercross about the cut of 
my mantle, and I was run 
the thick of the thigh in the vin- 


dication of my dress, I had my !eg 
o’er the horse’s back in three weeks 
again :—Cheer up, Sir, young flesh 
is cannie to cure, as the men say ™ 
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the north.” “ Ah! Ranulph, but 
grief at heart cuts worse than a two- 

sword,” said the same voice ; 
“ it was a dread command my father 


Jaid on me, and dreadfully has it been 


obeyed. . How can I hope that hea- 
ven approves, when my own heart 
ph; but my sorest _ is for 
—s my sword, and shedding 
man’s blood unjustly.” “ I have 
seen much blood: spilt in my day, 
Sir,” said Ranulph; “ and I have 
been blamed for spilling some little 
myself; but shame fall the man that 
says, when the head is hot and the 
mind chafed, your sword in your 
hand, and your best foe with bared 
steel before you—shame fall him,’ I 
say, who thinks that the blood which 
is spilt then is spilt unjustly. But 
that was not what I’ wanted to say. 
Ye know, Sir, we came home to a 
cold hearth and an empty larder. 
vow, Sir, have cheer from what I’m 
about to tell:—I took my  fish-spear 
in my hand, and ‘rode down to the 
tide ; the boors were churlish, and 
would not give me a single fin ; so in 
the name of the saints I rode into 
the flood, and struck with my spear, 
and a noble stroke struck I,—as fat a 
salmon as ever swam. Now, Sir, 
had the saints thought ye unworthy 
of favour ;—had they desi that 
the name of Kinnersley should pe- 
rish from the earth,—would the 
have given your servant such a gift 
—I trow, no, Sir ; it’s not for nought 
that the saints are bountiful;—and I 
would have you let me look at 
your wound, and V'll warrant we'll 
mend it. Shall the name of Kin- 
nersley die like a barren tree ?>—No, 
no ;-when it goes out, it shall go 
out shining like a shooting star.” 
rhe person to whom Ranulph ad- 
dressed this. singular speech was a 
young man some twenty yeats old, 
firmly knit and. finely’ proportioned, 
with large blue eyes, and sunny hair, 
inclining to curl,.and which was al- 
lowed to grow both thick and long. 
A hat and_feather lay by his side ; 
an embroidered mantle was» near 
him, stained -with blood, and ; still 
moist ; and a sword lay underneath, 
wet with blood, and which had been 


— ?—I am sore wounded, 
Ran 


mental. The room where he lay was 
of rich and inassy Saxon workman- 
ship, and on the walls were hur 
many suits of mail, both chain an 
plate. Above the chimney-piece hung 
an entire suit of strong steel plate 
mail, with an axe and helmet of the 
same metal ; a silver greyhound was 
a at full stretch on the top 
of the helmet, shaded by a silver 
holly-bough. On this suit of armour 
the wounded youth fixed his eye, and 
said, “ Ah! Hubert de Kinnersley, 
often have the heathen Saracens, and 
hardly less heathen Danes, grown 
= at the sight ef thy gallant grey- 
ound. Little did my gallant an- 
cestors think, when they spurred 
their horses against the enemies of 
old England, that the dreaded hound 
of their house was so soon to run its 
race ;—that their name and their 
bearing would sink in a nameless 
feud, and with a nameless foe.” Ra- 
nulph wrung his hands, and said, 
«© My dear young master, food you 
have not tasted’ for forty hours, and 
your only drink has been water:— 
shall 1 broil some of the tender parts 
of the salmon the saints sent you, 
and bring you a cup of wine? I will 
do it so daintily at you will be 
wiled to partake:—often has your 
noble father said” —‘‘ Name him not 
—name him not, Ranulph,” said the 
youth ; “‘ he gave me breath, and he 
ve me bread, and he was m 
ather. But with his dying brea 
he left me a deed to do,—a deed of 
revenge,—and the deed has been 
done. Could I forget a parent's 
parting words, and slight an admo- 
nition which came from the world of 
spirits?”—He turned on his couch, 
while the blood flowing from his 
wounded side stained his embroidered 
vest ; but he uttered not one moen,— 
he lay and looked on his ancestor's 
mail, andonasmall silver cross which 
hung beneath it. “Ranulph,” he 
said, “ the confessor will soon come ; 
prepare what cheer you have to 
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I have left you.” Ranulph dried his 
eyes, and withdrew for the purpose 
of dressing the fish he had, in his 
own estimation, so miraculously 
caught. 

The place into which Ranulph de- 
scended had formerly been the hall; 
but, like the halls of all these small 
towers of refuge, it had served for a 
kitchen,—and_ the massive staples 
and. links fixed in the solid'walls, and 
the oaken door studded with huge 
nails, might induce a belief that it 
had also served for a place of ré- 
straint. At one end a huge ¢himney 
seemed to devour a faint and glim- 
mering fire which shed only light 
enough to show the dreariness of ‘the 
mu He almost started to see, as 

e entered, two women seated by 
the scanty fire, mantled from head to 
foot in coarse woollen netting, which 
the peasantry knit with pins; with 
their heads laid quietly together, and 
nodding in unison amid the pleasure 
of mutual communication. The 
whispered both together, held ‘their 
forefingers up, gave a suspicious 
glance into the darksome corners of 
the room, unwitting that a stray em- 
ber—and the fire hardly survived 
such a dimimution—was rioting at 
will among the fringes with’ which 
time and hard labour had bordered 
one of their gowns. 

“ And so it has come to this at 
last,” said one of them, the wife of 
Gaffer Gaffhook, interrupting her 
companion,— I ever said something 
fearful would happen to a house 
which ate fish only on Fridays. 
Sooner shall a salmon pick the 
barbed spear out of its back,—or a 
twelve pound cod swim through the 
bosom of our best net, than the name 
of Kinnersley escape from a doom 
long, long destined. Ah, lass, I said 
last Friday night, when we threw 
our nets into the tide, and caught 
not a fin, that something queer 
would soon come to pass,—and the 
sea was full of fish too;—I knew 
the fresh warm smell of the shoals 
of salmon, sitting on my own 
hearth-stone. But what was more 
of a marvel, lass, the flounders which 
we broiled for breakfast, instead of 
lying quietly on the embers, began 
to move and turn, and to speak 
words,—ye need not gaze so, lass,— 
I say, words,—words, as plain Jan- 
gudge as the talk of Manx fishermen. 
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I durst not eat them, lass ;—but that 
was nought compared to what hap- 
pened in the hollow hour of night. It 
was on the stroke of twelve, and the 
bay was full of the tide, and the tide 
was swarming with» fish,—and my 
son Billy,—ailad that would not tell 
a'lie, were he bribed with the mira- 
culous draught of fishes,—went down 
to the water to’ look to the nets. 
And home came he like a creature 
mad ; he had seen something—some- 
thing riot of this world ;—nought of 
this earth will make Billy Gaffhook 
leave his nets; but what he saw he 
will not tell—and wise is my son, 
for nobody lives long who bears tales 
between this world and the next.” 

** That’s a wise word,” said her 
companion; ‘and I would advise 
no more should be said about the old 
house of Kinnersléy :—it’s more than 
suspected that ‘some of them walk, 
when they should be enduring wrath 
in another world. ‘Old Adam Haw- 
thornden, the northern gardener, al- 
ways averred that something evil 
haunted the tower garden,—the spi- 
rit, it :might be, of one of the old 
proprietors,——an honest and atranquil 
spirit during the winter months,— 
but fierce ‘and furious during the 
season of peaches and plumbs.: And 
I'll warrant’ ye have heard of the 
Kinnersley angels,—but for Godsake 
lay your ear near me, for I’m not sure 
that I am doing wisely in speaking 
of them. Old Sir Worthiness Kin- 
nersley——wliom men knew better by 
the name of Sir Wickedness Kin- 
nersley—fell sick, and having much 
to repent of, sent for a priest. And 
the priest came—a pious man—whom 
the saints blest so much, that he 
grew fattest when he fasted. ©‘ And 
what hopes,’ said he, ‘have you, Sir 
Worthiness, of sitting among the 
saints?’ ¢ Oh, great hopes,’ said the 
dying knight; ‘ for I’m a favour- 
ed sinner, and see sweet visions. 
‘Visions ? and what manner of visions 
may they be, my son?’ said the 
good man. ‘0! visions of angels, 


ascending and ’ said he, 
with a calla: «I have high hopes 
of thy spirit’s welfare, my son,’ said 
the priest ; ‘for assuredly to none, save 
the juist, and those whom the saints 
see ene eee 
visions of angels,— ) : 
of heaven appeat at few death-beds. 
‘ My hopes would be higher,’ said 
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Sir Worthiness, ‘ if the angels which 
appear to me were of the radiant 
kind; they are all of the wrong hue, 
damn them—black, black :’ with 
aloud laugh he turned on his side 
and died. But ye see, neighbour, 
this last Kinnersley was a fish of the 
same shoal,—a bitter bad master, 
and bloody-minded. I would tell 
e a tale of him, lass, would set your 
ocks an end, though ye had a lead 
drop at. the bottom of every hair.” 
Ranulph broke in upon them: 
“ If yename but the name of Kin- 
nersley, ye two scales, shed from the 
fiend with the fish’s tail that swims 
in the sea of darkness, I will make 
ye find the way to a hole five fathom 
below the foundation stone of this 
tower,—-a haunted hole too, ye de- 
vil’s shell-fish, where gnawing Hun- 
ger sits with skinny Death at his 
elbow,—-two of the prime ministers 
of my master’s house.” ‘ Come 
now, Ranulph,” said Mrs. Gaffhook, 
‘don’t go to be such a hard-hearted 
man; we came here out of kind- 
ness, and don’t send us away in scorn. 
We have brought a brave fish, and a 
lapfull of dainties, with, may be, a 
drop of brandy for clearing your 
sight, Ranulph"—“ Dainties,” said 
her companion, “ and well he de- 
serves them truly? Talk of tenant- 
ing his dungeon holes with the like of 


us—T'll tell ye what, my merry man, 


it ye lay an uncivil hand .on me, I 
will slip three inches of this steel 
skewer between your breast-bones ; 
—and as sure as fish have fins I'll 
do't—I have served a prettier fellow 
than you with the same sauce.” And, 
withdrawing along sharp fish skewer 
from the gatherings of her mantle, 
she held it out with a laugh, and 
said, “ The sharp end of that little 
bodkin once me. from the grab 
of.a never-do-well tinker, long Rob 
Gordon. I think I see him yet,— 
black was he, and unlovesome—hair 
like a bush of furze, and eyes like 
scolloped oysters. I met him three 
miles from a smoking house,—and a 
firm hand he laid on me. He looked 
more like a robber than a lover, and 
$0 my bit of steel told him; and 
what it did once it can do again.” 
What answer Ranulph would have 
returned to the menace of this mari- 
time rege is unknown ; for the shrill 
sound 
sound 


resembling. the’ waraing shai 


with which people direct a strange 
vessel on a dangerous coast—came 


+ the winding way which led to 
n 


nersley tower. Ranulph hurried 
to the gate, and there he saw a strag~ 
gling line of fishermen’s torches, such 
as are used at spearing salmon, com- 
ing shining among the cliffs. “ This 
way, Sir—this way, Sir,” exclaimed 
several voices at once ;—take care of 
the left hand ;—there’s a steep rock, 
oer which drunken Lord Soakaway 
broke his neck.” ‘ More need to 
take care of the right hand,” said a 
plurality of tongues, “ where if ye 
miss a foot, and escape being dashed 
to pieces, ye’re sure to be drowned ; 
only look down, Sir,—seventy feet 
and odd, and a mist at the bottom.” 
The tongues ceased for a moment—- 
the torches proceeded,—men’s faces 
were seen amid the advancing light ; 
and, in the middle, came a face for 
the safety of which all the others 
seemed so solicitous. It was a face, 
indeed, worthy of men’s care’; for 
much care had it cost the possessor, 
—round, smooth, and fat,—radiant 
with the moisture of unusual exer- 
tion, and shining like the full moon 
revolving amid the remnants of the 
old—for so it seemed, surrounded 
with the thin and toil-worn visages 
of a dozen fishermen. “ It is nota 
soldier’s face,” said Ranulph, as he 
gazed from the porch ; “ such a face 
as that could never have escaped from 
long marches, sore fastings, and hard 
battles ;—it is not a lord’s face, with 
the worn-out peerage mark upon it, 
—the stamp of God half effaced,—a 
proud lip, and a low brow. Butit is 
the face of a divine,—a man who 
lies soft and long,—says a short grace 
to along meal, and ministers to the 
repose of a slumbering congregation. 
A pleasant land ‘of drowsyhead must 
his benefice be! It would insult the 
hierarchy to suppose so radiant a 
face pertained to one below the dig- 
nity of Dean. When will such asleek, 
smooth, way-of-the-world personage 
as this smite on the pulpit like Ze~ 
chariah Boyd, and cry, ‘ Start up, 
ye pba / sinners, hell was not made 
for dogs el | 
The person who occasioned all this 
care and conjecture emerged at 
length from the half “rman wens 
and, standing upon a rocky platiorm 
before the gate Dr the tower, looked 
up with a sigh to the shattered walls, 
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and back, with a shudder, to the 
difficult and perilous way up which 
he had climbed, with many a sigh and 
roan. He first muttered a kind of 
essing upon his own spirit, that 
had achieved this treble toil; then 
pulled out a handkerchief, which 
nearly stifled the fishermen with per- 
fume; and, turning his broad and 
glowing face to the night wind, he 
cooled himself: by fanning his bosom 
and brow, inhaling the fresh air, and 
respiring it again in smoke, while his 
well-powdered head sent up a steam 
like a seething cauldron. “ If aman 
wishes for salvation,” said this am- 
bassador from the meek son of Mary, 
‘«« let him not dwell in such an eyrie 
as this; let him live with men, and 
not make his bed with, the eagles. 
Ten long miles have I ridden, and 
two long miles have I walked, and 
all to minister consolation to a 
wounded man ;:—little did I think I 
had to seek for the stricken deer in 
such a desart as this.” ‘ Desart,” 
said one of his conductors, extin- 
guishing his torch as he spoke, “ call 
ye this a desart, man? The paved 
street of a city, where neither corn 
grows nor grass springs—a canal, 
that long line of barren ditch, with- 
out a living fin in it to feed a water- 
hawk or ectaectialn are desarts, 
man:—but to call the land where 
crows can live right royally, and the 
sea, out of which we draw food fit 
for princes, a desart, seems as odd to 
me as if I were to grip plovers in my 
net instead of plaice.’ 

Ranulph now interfered, and send- 
ing the torch-bearers into the hall, 
he conducted the priest into the 
chamber of Sir Simon Kinnersley. 
«* Reverend father,” said the wound- 
ed youth, turning his eye from a 
small cross to the portly person be- 
fore him, “I have sent for you, for 
I am sore wounded—wounded nigh 
to death,-—and 1 have that to say 
which weighs on my mind. Father, 
tell me, have J sinned in doing a deed 
which my father swore me to do with 
bis dying breath? He rested not in 
his grave while it was undone, but 
anpeared to me once by night and 
once in broad day ; face to face his 
spirit met me, and bade me remem- 
ber my vows ;—father, have I sin- 
ned ?”—“« My. son,” said the priest, 
« evil spirits assume the semblance 
of departed saints, and deceive men’s 


souls.” The youth half up . 
from his:seat, and-exc , om 
then I shall die contented. I might 


well have sup that the noble 


spirit of my noble father was above 


such abject revenge ; butcome nearer, 
and listen to my story; I have much 
to confess and to t.” “ Son,” 
said the priest, «} have endured 
much fatigue.. When your messen- 
ger came, I had concluded a forty- 
eight. hours’ fast, and my servants 
had prepared something savoury, and 
placed it before me. The smoke 
climbed up to my nostrils, and the 
silver knife and fork trembled in my 
hand, and wine of vintage forty and 
nine was glowing before me. But 
what is food, however savoury, com- 
pared to the eternal soul of man? I 
arose and hastened on my way, and 
though I hungered sore and thirsted, 
1 tarried not but came. But, alas! 
my son, confess thee I may not, till I 
am strengthened alittle. I found the 
smell of. broiling fish even in thy’ 
porch ; and if thy servant will fill me 
a cup of wine from a cobwebbed 
bottle, I shall make shift till some- 
thing more meet and respectful may 
be made ready.” ‘ Alas! my fa- 
ther,” said the youth, ‘ the table of 
the Kinnersleys is not furnished as it 
was wont;--my lands are wasted, 
and my gold is spent ; our feasts are 
turned into fastings, and our wine 
into water from the spring.” ‘“ M 
son,” said the priest, “ you spe 
modestly of your cheer:—the rich 
smell of that delicious fish tells me 
to expect something good in its com- 
pany ;—but a dry crust and a cup of 
- water are welcome to me. I 
eave the sauced and _ smoking 
haunches of venison, and the brim- 
ming glasses of wine, to men whose 
hearts are not weaned from the 
world :—I shall be with thee anon.” 
And so saying; he descended’ the 
stair to the ‘kitchen, followed by 
the half muttered curses of honest 
Ranulph, who assisted him down the 
steep descent. 

The place.into which the priest 
descended was the old hall where 
we left the two maritime crones ; 
but a huge fire now filled the chimney, 
and the mice in, the cor- 
ners, for gladness of the unwonted 
heat; while the company was I 
creased by six or eight fishermen, the 
same who.carried the priest: to the 
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tower. Stories, more of a pleasant: 
than of a sorrowful kind, abounded, ' 


and mirth was‘searce’ suppressed by 
the presence’ of: their devout visitor. 
They had raked‘ out some of the 
glowing embers oe a broad flag- 
stone, and over’ these, well strewn 
with salt and pepper, lay slices of 


salmon, which made a singing din,’ 


while a smoke, thick and savoury, 
eddied round the heads of the two 
old women who, squatted on the 


floor, prepared this hasty meal.. 


« Bless ye, my children,” ‘said the 
priest ; “ bless ye, one and all; those 
who minister to the wants of men in 
commission from the saints deserve 
the unreserved: benediction of the 
church,” And seating himself by a 


huge sycamore table in the centre of 
the hail, on which some plates were’ 


a and snatching two pieces of 
roiled fish from the embers, he be- 
gan, as he said, to succour the car- 
nal man. Man and woman rose and 


stared upon him ; they had prepared’ 
d’ the very echo of his». Ah! "he was a 


this morsel for: another person, an 
were not willing to give it without re- 
monstrance to this church cormo- 
rant. ‘ Softly, my daughter, softly,” 
said the priest to’ one of the old 
crones ; * let me dispatch this, I ve 
thee, before the other slices---whic 
are tenderer,’ being cut from the 
belly---are withdrawn from the em- 
bers. I have ever said, during the 
fastings of our order, that fish cooked 
by the gentle hands that caught it 
was the most savoury,---gently, my 
daughter; gently.” 

“ Gently, my daughter, quoth a,” 
said the old crone; “‘ who in the 
fiend’s name, and that’s not banning, 
bade thee snatch up and ‘eat what 
I am preparing for more modest lips 
than thine?” “I am a servant of 
the saints, my daughter,” said the 
priest, snatching another smoking 
slice, which went fizzing to his 
lips, “ and commissioned to taste, 
wherever I go, the fruits of sea and 
shore. Why, this is a most delicate 
and juicy piece, and fit for presenta- 
tion at the chair of Saint Peter. Pro- 
vidence sends the tide, my children, 
— eee the fish ; tw 
is the prayer of the priest which 
- give me another slice, 
my daughter,---these be sweet viands 
in such a desart.” One of the fisher- 
men interfered: “) May the devil 
who rules the tide, if the saints send 





the fish, fill my nets With foam in~ 
stead of flounders, if ye ‘touch an- 
other ‘morse! til] our youtig lord says 
his will to some of the tendérer 
arts.” “Speak moderately, neigh- 
ur,” said a fellow labourer in the 
watery domain ; “ if the saints send 
the fish, and the priest fills our nets, 
we owe much, I trow, to old mother 
church. -And I doubt not the truth 
on’t. There was the priest of St. 
Jude’s,---I_ remember it well,---al- 
ways came and prayed with my mo- 
ther when my father went to the 
fishing, and many a silver penny he 
gave me---I was a boy then---to go 
down to the tide and see if his inter- 
cessions filled our nets ;---we owe 
much to old father church, say I.” 

“ You speak like adutiful child, my 
son,” said the priest, surveying the 
young fisherman from head to foot ; 
“and such an influencé the pre- 
sence of my pious brother, now num- 
bered with the saints, bas had upon 
thy tender years, that’ thy tongue is 


faithful shepherd, and well-beloved, 
and the saints increased his flocks :-~ 
there was the sweet cry of numerous 
babes ‘in the land in those days, nor 
has our own time been wholly’ bar- 
ren.” “ Aye, aye,” responded one of 
the old crones, “‘those were the times: 
I thank ye, Sir, for speaking of them, 
---they put queer things in my head : 
lord! I mind well. before 1 was wed 
to Stephen Dinmon ;---but what’s the 
niatter what I mind now ?-=-f am old 
and stooping, and no more like the 
lass I was when I went thrice a week 
to confession, than a salted haddock 
hanging in the smoke is like a sal- 
mon fish in a spring-tide, with its 
taper green back, its wanton tail, and 

its silver fins in motion. It does 
me good though to think on’t ;---and 


here, Sir, snap up this tender slice, - 


cut near the mergh-fin:---ye shall 
have shell-fish, too, before supper- 
time, though I should go and dive for 


them myself.” The priest now rose, 


lifted a of wine to his lips, sup-' 
plied by wie eA oo of aro 
nulph, and, taking it off at a dra . 
said, © Better swim in winé than in’ 
the salt brine, and so much for my’ 

:~-~ye see, my children, I know 


sos anid understand your say- 
esavanlh I leave you my blessing." 


a A low, faint , from 
of the young knight, quickeried somes 
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what the slow step of the priest ; 
ont saunine entered, he sg er 
nulph supporting master in. 

ps ae Gesiiter anal weeping over 
him. The youth seemed struggling 
with some fearful agony,—his eyes 
were fixed and wild,—his hands were 
stretched out, and he seemed push- 
ing some invisible shape away, which 
he imagined approached him. “ My 
son,” said the priest, “ the cravings 


of the flesh are somewhat appeased, . 


and I am come to hear thee,—so say 
thy say.” The youth fixed his eyes 
on him, their wildness gradually dis- 
appeared,—he folded his hands over 
his bosom, and said,—‘“‘ Jt came 
again ;—what vow have I left un- 
performed now? And yet dé came 
with a fiery and a disdainful look :-— 
have I not shed his blood ?—I would 
sooner have shed mine own:—and 
is a spirit more eager for revenge 
than man?” “ Son,” said the priest, 
“‘ compose thyself:—it was an evil 
dream, sent to perturb thee ;—I 
have many such dreams myself. The 
wicked spirit comes to my couch 
sometimes with a consecrated mitre 
on, and a pastoral staff in his hand: 
nor is it unusual for it to appear with 
golden ringlets, and with glowing 
eyes, and I am awakened by the 
meses of its satins, and the sweet- 
ness of its tongue. These are the 
visions sent by the evil one ; so heed 
them ‘not, my son, but tell me thy 


y- 

‘* Father,” said the youth, “ I 
need not tell thee my name, nor who 
my father was; his name has been 
heard of from shore to shore, and the 
enemies of England will often grow 
pale at the name of Kinnersley, when 
nothing but its dust and its fame is 
left. My father and Sir Ralph Lacey 


w 
fifteen, and died, and was buried in 
a little wild nook on the sea-shore, 
where, when she lived, she loved to 
sit, and look at 


printed among the snow, and. 
marks of kneeling knees. They were 


*« The night air is moist and cold,” 
said the priest, “and I put faith 
enough in thy narrative to believe 
that an unholy light is seen glimmer- 
ing there,—so go on, I pray thee.” 
*< It happened,’ said the youth, 
“ that I sat one night on the top of 
this tower, and, as I looked towards 
Coats Smet mem ~we 
ward among and a 

re wrapped in a cloak leapt upon 

the beach, and went and knelt at my 
mother’s grave. While I sat won- 
dering who this might be, I saw my 
father glide down the secret way 
from the tower;—his cloak on, and a 
sword beneath it:—he hastened over 
stock and stone til] he reached the 
ave. I saw the stranger rise from 

is knees ;—I. saw them gaze upon 
one another,—and in a moment | saw 
their cloaks cast aside, and. their 
swords bare and ing in the moon- 
light. I took a sword the hail, 
and flew. towards the shore :—my 
e was already trodden 
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that you will strike him through and 
through, though he knelt upon y 
mother’s grave.’ I held up my hand, 
and vowed the vow, even as he de- 
sired. My father -half leaped to his 
feet, and said, ‘-There’s the blood of 
the Kinnersleys in thee, my son ; and 
God will give thee might to slay my 
destroyer :—were a’ priest here, he 
would say, ‘ Die in peace,’—so in 
peace I die, and Ralph Lacey is for- 
given ;—but - damned be Simon de 
Kinnersley if he forgives him :’ and 
he fell and died.” 

“« Thy father died an unholy death, 
young man,” said the priest ; “ his 
notions of vengeance were unjust 
and dangerous. Had he made a 
suitable benefaction. to the church, 


we would have soothed his spirit by: 


cursing his enemy, and the food and 
the wine which he tasted. I have 
heard of this Sir Ralph Lacey,—he is 
a stubborn heretic.” “« Yesterday he 
was,” said the youth, “ and a brave 


and a noble man':—alas! I thought 


of his worth ‘when it was too late. 
The slayer of my father fled to a far 
place,—1I followed him ‘there ;—he 
returned to his native land,—and to 
my native land I likewise came :— 
I thought he shunned me for fear,— 
for I had grown strong, and was 
skilful with the sword, and all the 
land spoke of our bitter feud. All 
this while I had never met him. His 


looks were too deeply on 
my heart. to be forgotten, and I 
sought him in publie and: private,— 
resolved to strike him even in the 
sanctified place. 

“One day I entered a church,— 
the people had assembled, and the 
eo was admonishing men of 

ir sins, and claiming: vengeance 
for the Lord. When he mentioned 
vengeance, a tall form, with a mild 
and melancholy look, rose up 
them, and looked on me,--it was 
Laceys: 1 waved ‘him out of » 
church, but he moved: not. I lai 
sword hilt, and 
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tween us—before me, I should have 
said, for Ralph Lacey moved not, but 
looked on me with aneye of the deepest 
sorrow. ‘The preacher looked me in 
the face, and spoke not :—I never be- 
fore beheld such an aspect of awe ; 
he shook his gray hairs. I putu 
my sword ;—he took me by the hand, 
and he preached of mercy and of 
meekness of spirit, and my resolu- 
tion forsook me; I hid my face in 
my cloak and wept, and then I de- 
parted. 

“ It was midnight, and I was 
seated where I now sit ;—the moon- 
light found its way through that 
small wicket,—no other light was in. 
the room. I tried to. sleep, but sleep 
fled from mej;—I loo out u 
the sea and sky for awhile, and then, 
stretching myself: on this couch, I 
thought again upon the deep vow I 
had vowed, and the hot drops stood 
on. my brow. As I lay I thought 
something came into the room, yet 
the door did not open. I saw no-. 
thing, though I felt conscious of an- 
other presence ; and I gazed till I 
saw a dark and shadowy garment 
moving before me. It became more 
distinct; the outline was filled up 
with a human figure, and my fa 
ther’s spirit,—certainly my father’s 
form,-—stood before me. Yet I be~ 
held not his face; where his face 
should have been there was utter 
darkness ;-—but the wave of the hand, 
and the moving of the head, was my 
father wholly ; and my knees shook, 
was struck. with 
dumbness. I know not that it spoke, 
—l spoke not myself,—and as I 
looked, the form gradually melted 
away, and departed even as a shadow 
dies. when the sunshine fades. I 
went to the window, and there I be- 
held, as plain as I see Ranulph now, 
my father’s form, dilated beyond his 
living size, moving towards the sea 
shore :—it approached my mother's 
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about for a little space, and, le 

over a small enclosure of turf, whi 
hemmed in this melancholy spot, I 
looked again upon the grave. My 
hair nearly moved my hat on my 
brow, when, on the very stone where 
I had been seated, there sat a figure 
wrapt up in a dark mantle ;---its face 
and ds were hid,---but the form 
of my father was too noble not to be 
known to his son. I gazed upon it 
for a moment, and, making the bless- 
ed sign with my sword, I confronted 
and questioned it. ‘ I have vowed an 
unholy vow to my dying father,--does 
his spirit come to desire its fulfil- 
ment? I have prayed to God to direct 
me, yet I am undirected,---and the 
spirits from below assume the form 
of the spirits above, and haunt man 
for the destruction of his soul.’ The 
spirit replied not, but stretched out 
a mantled hand towards the bay, and 
remained in that position for a little 
space:—-I looked upen the water, 
and there I saw a small boat coming 
swiftly towards the shore,---a man 
was in it;---he leaped upon - the 
beach, and came towards my mo- 
ther’s grave :---it was Sir Ralph La- 
cey- I imagine he saw me not, for 
he walked with a slow step towards 
the grave,---he knelt beside it, and 
his forehead .touched the grass that 
covered it. There needed no spirit 
now to pluck my sword from the 
sheath. ] thonght on the death- 
looks of my father, and the deep 
vow I had vowed; and drawing my 
sword, I drew near and stood beside 


:—Alain Chartier. 





[May, 
him. He lopked up and saw me, yet 
he prayed ovt his prayer, and slowly 
arising, gazod mou in my face, 
and was goii g away. I stept in be- 
fore him:---alas !---alas! a sorrowful 
spirit is soon chafed ;---yet he sought 
not to smite me :---when I slew him, 
and saw his blood streaming on my 
mother’s grave, and saw his hands 
clasping the sod which ‘covered her, 
and heard her name die on his lips, 


I sought to slay myself,---but, alas ! 
my life goes slowly ~—? The evil 
spirit had done its work, and I saw 


it no more,-.-for there is a spirit of 
evil has haunred my name for seven- 
teen generaticps, and is never visible 
save vhen bood is to be shed, and 
it deceived me in my noble father’s 

shape.” 
** Be cemfoted, my son,” said the 
rs ; but tie young man heeded 
im not:+--h« passed his hands ra- 
idly over hi; eyés,---gazed as if he 
held somnetsing fearful, and start- 
ing up exclainyed, “ More blood ?--- 
have I yowey another vow? false 
spirit, are y@ come to me again? 
---but I know@}: ur errand:---Go dig 
the grave, culph, and go toll the 
bell ; bid the torch-bearers be ready ; 
and let those who chant over the 
dead come, for the last of ‘the Kin- 
nersleys is going to his father’s, and 
their name to night will pass from the 
land.” He fetched a deep sigh, and 
ceased to breathe.---Such is the story 
which the Land’s End fishermen tell 
of Simon Kinnersley. 
| ; NALLa. 








ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ALAIN CHARTIER. 


EARLY FRENCH POETS. 


Wuen Margaret of Scotland, 
Dauphiness of France, was i 
through an apartment in which Alain 
Chartier lay asleep, she went up to 
him and kissed him. The custom of 
claiming a new pair of gloves on such 
occasions was probably not then in use; 
for the ladies and gentlemen who at~ 
tended her expressed their wonder, 
that she should honour so ugly a 
fellow with that token of her 
tion ; and Margaret , that she 
was tempted, not by the beauty of 
Alain’s lips, but by the golden say- 


ings that had-proceeded from them. 
It is painful to think, that so free 
and gracious a lady should have died 
of grief occcasioned by calumnious 
imputations on her virtue. Male 
Bouche, as the fiend was then called, 
never did the world a worse turn. 
But the tears of her husband, who 


was afterwards -of France, with 
the title of Louis XI. sufficiently, as 
Henault observes, vindicated her me- 


nt ain Chartier, who was secretary 
to Charles VII. father of Louis, was 
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a good poet for his day, or rather, he 


was an excellent rhymer ; for he will 
often go on with such a string of like 
endings, that it would have pozed 
Touchstone, in spite of his brag that 
he could rhyme you so eight years 
together, dinner and supper and 
sleeping hours excepted, to keep pace 
with him. “Grand poete de son 
temps, et encor plus grand orateur,” 
is the eulogium left him by Estienne 
Pasquier. His Curial and Quadri- 
logue, the works which, in Estienne’s 
opinion, entitle him to the praise of 
being a great orator, would in these 
days have appeared in the shape of 
two dry political pamphlets ; but in 
those they assu the more inviting 
form of as many visions. In the 
first of them, the Curial, Alain, while 
he is musing on the decline and dis- 
asters of France, is suddenly seized 
by Melancholy, a doleful and squalid 
female, who, without speaking a 
word, wraps him in her mantle and 
casts him into a bed, where three 
other females present themselves. 
These are, Indignation, Distrust, and 
Despair, whose persons are describ- 
ed. Indignation first endeavours to 
disgust him with the Court; next 
Distrust represents to him the for- 
lorn condition of France ; and, lastly, 
Despair tempts him to seek a refuge 
from his sufferings in death. 

' Et toy (continues she) pourquoy veulx 
tu veiller en telle male meschance et vivre 
en souhaitant la mort tous les jours. La 
chevalerie de ton pays est perte et morte. 
Les estudes sont dissipees, le clergie est 
dispers et opprime, la rigle et moderation 
de honnestete ecclesiastique est tournee 
avecques le téps en desordonnance et dis- 
solution. Les citoyens sont despourveus 
desperace, et descongnoissans de seigneurie 
par obscurte de ceste trouble nuee, lordre est 
loy en desmesuree 


tion. Fol. 12. Les oewvres feu maistre 
Alain Chartier en son vivant sccretaire du 
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and oppressed ; the rule and government 
of eoalosiostion! decorum is ns with the 
time into disorder and dissoluteness. The 
citizens are disfurnished ot hope, and in- 
observant of seignory, through the darkness 
of this thick cloud; order is changed to con- 
fusion, and law into unmeasured violence ; 
just scignory and honor are fallen out of 
their place ; obeisance is wearied out ; pa- 
tience fails; every thing is going headlong 
into an abyss of ruin and desolation. 

He is ready to listen to the sug- 
gestions of Despair, when Nature, 
alarmed at the thoughts of dissolu- 
tion, is so violently agitated that she 
rouses up Understanding, who was 
sleeping by his side. Understanding 
opens the wicket of Memory, the 
bolts of which had been held fast by 
the rust of Forgetfulness: by this 
three ladies and a very fair damsel 
immediately enter. The first of these, 
who is Faith, addresses Understand- 
ing, and resolves many doubts which 
are proposed to her by that person- 
age. Here he takes occasion to in- 
veigh most bitterly against the abuses 
which had crept into the church. 

Dante, poet of Florence, thou, if thou 
wast still living, wouldst have cause to cry 
out against Constantine; seeing that in a 
time when religion was better observed thou 
wert yet bold to reprehend, and didst re- 

him, for having infused into the 
church that venom and poison, wherewith she 
should be wasted and destroyed.— Fol. 36. 

Soon after he speaks with a mix- 
ture of pity and anger concerning the 

secutions which the poor clergy 
in Bohemia had lately undergone ; 
becomes eloquent in his indignation 
against those by whom the churches 
had been violated; and reproaches 
the French people with their degene- 
racy since the days of Charles the 
Fifth. Deeper questions are after- 
wards discussed. Hope explains to 
Understanding in what manner hu- 
man passions and perfections are at- 
tributed to the Deity, and endeavours 
to reconcile the frec-will of man with 
the foreknowledge »f God. 

She next declares .n plain terms the 
enormity that had been occasioned 
by the celibacy of the clergy, and 
the. other crying sins w were 
then imputable to the church. The 
other two ladies, whom he had be- 
fore introduced, do not continue the 
conversation, as might have been ex- 
semen! and the Curial ends abrupt- 
y, with a warning addressed to the 
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author’s brother, against the life of a 
courtier. In this book there are short 
poetical pieces interspersed, very in- 
ferior to the prose. 

He tells us, that the unhappiness 
of his country, and the desire of re- 
calling his fellow-citizens to a sense 
of their duty, were the motives which 
indueed him to write the Quadri- 
logue, so named from the four per- 
sons who are represented speaking in 
it. Dame France ears to’ him 
about the dawn of day—anoble lady, 
but full of sorrow, and dressed in 
«« wondrous hieroglyphic robe.” She 
addresses her three sons, under whom 
are figured the populace, the nobility, 
and the clergy, and descants on the 
miseries to which they, in conjunc- 
tion with foreign enemies, had re- 
duced her. They mutually crimi- 
nate each other. France puts an end 
to their debates, by exhorting them 
to concord, and by desiring that their 
several pleas may be committed to 
writing, a task which she orders 
Alain to undertake. 


Puis que Dieu ne ta donne force de corps, 
ne usage d'armes, sers la chose publique de 
ce que tu peux. Car autant exaulea la 
gloire des rommains, et renforca leurs 
courages a vertu la plume et la ligue de 
leurs orateurs, comme les glaives des coms 
batans.—Fol. 139. 


Since God hath not given thee force of 
body or skill in arms, serve thy country in 
that thou mayest; for the glory of the 
Romans was as much advanced, and their 
courage as much invigotated by the pen 
and tongue of their orators, as by the 
swords of their warriors. 


The Belle Dame sans Merci of 
this poet is known to us from a trans- 
lation inserted by some mistake a- 
mong the works of Chaucer, who 
died when the Frenchman was about 
fourteen years of age. Tyrwhitt 
says, that in the Harleian manu- 
scripts, $73, the version is attributed 
to Sir Richard Ros. Whoever the 
author of it may be, it is very well 
done ; and sometimes surpasses the 
original, as in the following stanza. 
De puis je ne sceuz quil devint 
Ne quel part il se transporta 
Mais a sa dame nen souvint 
Qui aux dames se deporta 
Et depuis on me ra 
Quil avoit ses cheveulx descoux 
Et que tant en desconforta 
Quil en estoit mort de courroux.—Fol. 199. 









:—Alain Chartier. May. 


Fro thens he went, but whither wist | 
t 


Nor to what part he drew in sothfastnesse 
But he no more was in his ladies thought, 
For to the daunce anon she gan her dresse, 
And afterward, one told me thus expresse, 
He rént his heer, for anguish and for paine, 
And in himselfe toke so great heavinesse, 
That he was dedde within a day or twaine. 
Fol. 243, Speght’s Edit, 1602. 

Here it is evident that the trans. 
lator must have made use of a ma- 
nuscript of Chartier’s works more 
correct than the edition of 1529; 
for, instead of dames in the fourth 
line, he has translated as if it were 
danses, which was, no doubt, the 
a reading. In another place, this 

ition of Speght appears to be faulty. 

De ceste feste je lassay 

Car joye triste coeur travaille 

Et lors de la presse passay 

Si massiz dessoubz une traille 

Drue et fueillie a grant merveille 

Entrelardee de vers 

Se que nul pour cep et pour fueille 

Ne povoit parveoir au travers.—Fol, 188. 
To see the feast it wearied me full sere, 
For heavy joy doeth sore the heart travaile ; 
Out oo prease I me withdraw there- 

ore, 
And set me down alone behind a traile, 
Full of leaves to see a great mervaile, 
With greene wreaths ybounden wonderly, 
‘The leaves were so thiek withouten faile, 
That throughout no man might me espie. 
Fol. 239. 

Instead of wreaths, the word was 
probably withs. The second line, 
which, in the original, conveys the 
natural sentiment that « joy is trou- 
ble to a heart in sorrow,” was evi- 
— misunderstood by the trans- 

ator. 

The introduction to the Livre des 
Quatre Dames, written in 1433, is a 
lively picture of a spring morning, 80 
mu . in — way, that = 
might bad n copi 
from thapereloer; if the images were 
not such as the poets of the time 
most delighted to assemble. The 
four ladies severally lay their griefs 
before Alain. The first had lost her 
lover, who was killed in the battle of 
Agincourt; the lover of the second 
had been made prisoner ; that of the 
third was missing, and of the fourth 
genes aren: 2 tenet 

poem that approac 
to the sprightliness of old Geoffrey, 
is the Hospital damours, if that be 
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indeed Chartier’s; but .it.is a little 
strange that he should speak of him- 
self as being interred in the cemetery 
of the hospital, as he does in these 


words. . 
Assez - au bout dung sentier 
Gisoit le corps dung tresparfait 
Saige et loyal Chartier 
Qui en amour fit maint beau fait 
Et par qui fut sceu le meffait 
De celle qui lamant occi 
Quil appela quant il eut fait 
la dame sans mercy. 
Entour sa tombe en lettre d’or 
Estoit tout l'art de retorique—F ol. 278. 


Neat, at the end of a path, lay the bod 
of a very complete wise and loyal neen, 
Alain Chartier, who did many a fine feat in 
love, and made known the misdeed of her 
by whom her lover was slain, and whom 
he called, when he had made that poem 
La belle Dame sans Mercy. Round about 
his tomb in letters of gold was all the art 
of rhetorick engraven. 


The following verses, being one of 
his, seven ballads on Sostenty ~ 
give a fair view of his character as a 


poet. 


Sur lac de dueil sur riviere ennuyeuse 
Plaine de crys de regretz et de clains 
Sur pesant sourse et melencolicuse 
Plaine de plours de souspirs et de plains 
Sur estangz darmetume* tous plains 
Et de douleur sur abisme parfonde 


Fortune la sa maison 


tousiours fonde 


A lung des lez de roche espouentable 
Et en pendant affin que plutost fonde 
En demonstrant quelle nest pas estable. 


Dune part clere et 


dautre tenebreuse 


Est la maison aux douleureux mieschans 
Dune part riche et dautre souffreteuse 
Cest du coste ou les champs sont prochains 
Et dautre part a assez fruictz et grains 
La siet fortune on tout en air habonde 
Dune part noire et delautre elle est blonde 
Dune part ferme et dautre tresbuchable 
Muette, sourde, aveugle et sans faconde 

. En demonstrant quelle nest pas estable. 


Et Ja endroit par sa dextre orgueilleuse 
Qui retenir ne veult brides ne frains 
Et sa maison doubtable et perilleuse 
Sont les meschiefz tous moussez et emprains 


Dont les delictz sont rompus 
gloire de ce monde 


Et les honneurs et 
Car par le tour de sa 
Fait a la fois dung: 


? 


et enfrains 


true ronde 
is une estable 


Et aussitost que le vol dune aronde 
En demonstrant quelle‘nest pas estable. 


Que voulez vous 


que je dye et responde x 


Se fortune est une fois delectable 


Elle sera amere a la 


seconde. 
En demonstrant quelle nest pas estable. (Fol. 335.) 


‘On lake of tnourni 
Full of loud moans and 


by the stream of woe, 
passionate ‘distress, 


By melaricholy fountain dull and slow, 


And 


Full of sad tears and sobbings comfortless, ' 
a ? arg pond surnamed of bitterness, 
t beside th’ abyss of grief profound, . 


There Fortune éver doth her dwelling found 


, Hy apcbeiir. in of rock unstable, 
” unsurest see het may in earth be found, 


Showing to all that she is never stable. 





* A mistake of the press for damertume. 
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One part is bright, the other most obscure, 
Of that same dwelling made for mortals vain : 
One side is rich, the other mean and-poor ; 
Here stretcheth wide a‘bare unsightly plain, __ 
And fields are there that wave with fruits and grain. 
So Fortune sits abounding all in air, 
On one side black, on th’ other white and fair ; 


On one part sound, on th’ other 


perishable, 


Mute, deaf, and blind, as all her deeds declare, 
Showing to all that she is never stable. 


And there in place held by her proud right hand, 
That scorneth bit or bridle to retain, 


In her dread as 





Conceal’d of dire mis 


there doth ever stand 
haps a monstrous train ; 


To beat down sin with well deserved pain, 
And worldly might and glory to confound ; 


For at one turning of her 


at wheel round 


She of a palace makes forthwith a stable, 
More swiftly than a swallow skims the ground, 
Showing to all that she is never stable. 


What will ye more? This is the sum of all: 
If Fortune smiles at one time favourable, 
She bringeth at the next a grievous fall, 
Showing to all that she is never stable. 


It may be worth while toobserve that 
many of the Chaucerian words are to 
be found in Alain Chartier, and that 
he will sometimes assist us in putting 
the right signification on them. For 
instance, the word fretis is explained 
in Tyrwhitt’s Glossary, long and well 
proportioned, though it is plain, from 


—_—_—_—_S_. 


& pas in the Regrets d’un Amou- 
reese that the French word from 
which it is derived cannot bear that 
meaning. 

Sa petite bouche et traictise. (Fol. 325.) 


Alain Chartier was born in 1386, 
and died in 1458. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG MAN WHOSE EDUCATION HAS 
BEEN NEGLECTED. °° 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER- 
No. IV. “i 
On Languages (continued). 


My Dear Siz,—It is my misfor- 
tune to have been under the necessity 
too often of writing rapidly and with- 
out opportunities for after-revision. 
In cases where much composition* 
is demanded, this is a serious misfor- 
tune ;, and, sometimes irreparable, 
quar at the price of recasting the 
whole work. But to a subject like 
the present, little of what is proper- 
ly called composition is appli le ; 


and ‘somewhat the less from the in- 
determinate form of letters into which 
I have purposely thrown my commu- 


nications. poke in composition 
apart, there can; be;no others of im- 
portance, such as relate to the 
matter: and those are not at all the 
more incident to a man because he is 
ina hurry. Not’ to be too much at 
leisure is indeed often an advantage : 





sense, not i Peligs to myn, bt 3s 
therefore, 
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generally speak better than on the 
scaffold and with the executioner at 
their side: partly indeed, because 
they are then most in earnest and 
unsolicitous about effect ; but partly 
also, because the pressure of the time 
sharpens and condenses the faculty 
of abstracting the capital points at 
issue. On this account, I do not 
plead haste as an absolute and unmi- 
tigated disadvantage. Haste palliates 
what haste occasions. Now there is 
no haste which can occasion over- 
sights, as to the matter, to him who 
has meditated sufficiently upon his 
subject: all that haste can do in 
such a case, is to affect the language 
with respect to accuracy and preci- 
sion: and thus far I plead it. I 
shall never plead it as shrinking from 
the severest responsibility for the 
thoughts and substance of any thing 
1 say ; but often in palliation of ex- 
pressions careless or ill-chosen. And 
at no time can I stand more in need 
of such indulgence than at present, 
when I write both hastily and under 
circumstances of——but no matter 
what; believe in general that I write 
under circumstances as unfavourable 
for careful selection of words as can 
well be imagined. 

In my last letter 1 declined to 
speak of the antique literature, as a 
subject too unwieldy and unmanage- 
able for my limits. I now recur to 
it for the sake of guarding and re- 
straining that particular sentence in 
which] have spokenof the Roman lite- 
rature as inferior to the Greek. In 
common with all the world, I must of 
necessity think it so in the drama, and 
generally in poetry car’ é&oxnv. In- 
deed, for some forms of poetry, even 
of the lower order, it was the mis- 
fortune of the Roman literature that 
they were not cultivated until the 
wra of fastidious taste, which in every 


‘On Langudges. 
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nation takes place at a certain stage 
of society. They were harshly trans- 
planted as exotics, and never passed 
through the just degrees of a natural 
aes on Roman soil. Notwith- 
standing this, the most exquisite 
specimens of the lighter lyric which 
the world has yet seen must be 
sought for in Horace: and very few 
writers of any country have ap- 
proached to Virgil in the art of com- 


position, however low we may be dis- 


posed at this day to rank him as a 
poet, when tried in the unequal con- 
test with the sublimities of the Chris- 
tian literature. ‘The truth is (and 
this is worth being attended to) that 
the peculiar sublimity of the Roman 
mind does not express itself, nor is it 
at all to be sought in. their poetry. 
Poetry, according to the Roman ideal 
of it, was not an adequate organ for 
the grander movements of the na- 
tional mind. Roman sublimity must 
be looked for in Roma acts, and in 
Roman sayings. For the acts—see 
their history for a thousand years ; 
the early and fabulous part not ex- 
cepted, which, for the very reason 
that it 7s* fabulous, must be taken as 
so much the purer product of the 
Roman mind. Even the infancy of 
Rome was like the cradle of Her- 
cules—glorified by splendid marvels: 
—* Nec licuit populis parvum te, 
Nile, videre.” For their sayings— 
for their anecdotes—their serious bon 
mots, there are none equal to the 
Roman in grandeur. “ English- 
man!” said a Frenchman once to 
me, ‘* you that contest our claim to 
the sublime, and contend that ‘la 
maniére noble’ of our artists wears 
a falsetto character, what do you 
think of that saying of a king of ours, 
That it became not the King of 
France to avenge the injuries of the 
Duke of Orleans (i. e. of himself 





* In addition to the 


ments lately urged in the Quarterly Review, for bastardizing 


and degrading the early history of Rome, I may here mention two others, alleged many 


years ago in conversation bya friend of mine. 1. The immodcrate 
signed to the reigns of the kings. For though it is 
generations (as that of George III.) or even two and a half (as that 
improbable, that a series of seven kings im- 


cover two entire 


Louis XIV.), yet it is in the highest degree 


nee of time as- 
possible that one king’s reign reef 
at 


mediately consecutive, should average, in the most favourable cases, more than 24 years 


for each: for the 


Europe. 2. The dramatic and artificial casting of the parts for these kings. 
pe Rent cen by Ein we: Ss cae? ay Ne cpt pie 

another makes laws ; another makes an army ; another re 
all comes a gentleman who “ enacts the brute part ” of destroying in effect what his 
decessors had constructed ; and thus furnishes a decorous catastrophe for the whole 


of which, see the Collective Chronology of Ancient and Modern 


Each 
character. One makes Rome: 
ligious rites, &c. And last of 


y> 


and a magnificent birth for the Republican form of goverumient, 


May, 1823. 
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under that title)?” Think!” said 
I, “ Why, I think it a magnificent 
and regal speech. And such is my 
English generosity, that I heartily 
wish the Emperor Hadrian had not 
said the same thing 1500 years be- 
fore.* I would willingly give five 
shillings myself to purchase the copy- 
right of the saying for the French 
nation: for they want it; and the 
Romans could spare it. Pereant qui 
ante nos nostra dixerunt! Cursed 
be the name of Hadrian which stands 
between France and the sublimest of 
bon mots !”—Where, again, will you 
tind a more adequate expression of 
the Roman majesty, than in the say- 
ing of Trajan—ZImperatorem oportere 
stantem mori—that Cesar ought to 
die standing ; a speech of imperato- 
rial grandeur! Implying that he, 
who was “the foremost manof all this 
world,”—and, in regard to all other 
nations, the representative of his own, 
should express its characteristic 
virtue in his farewell act—should die 
in procinctu—and should meet the 
last + enemy, asthefirst, with aRoman 
countenaice and in a soldier’s atti- 
tude. If this had an imperatorial— 
what follows had a consular ma- 
jesty, and is almost the grandest story 
upon record. Marius, the man who 
rose @ caligé to be seven times con- 
sul, was ina dungeon: and a slave 
was sent in with commission to put 
him to death. ‘These were the per- 
sons,—the two extremities of exalted 
and forlorn humanity, its vanward 
and its rearward man, a Roman 
consul and an abject slave. But 
their natural relations to each other 
were by the caprice of fortune mon- 
strously inverted: the consul was 
in chains ; the slave was for a mo- 
ment the arbiter of his fate. By 
what spells, what magic, did Marius 


reinstate himself in his natural pre. 
rogatives? By what marvels drawn 
from heaven or from earth, did he, 
in the twinkling of an eye, again 
invest himself with the purple, and 
place between himself and his assas- 
sin a host of shadowy lictors? By 
the mere blank supremacy of 
great minds over weak ones. He 
fascinated the slave, as a rattle-snake 
does a bird. Standing “ like Tene- 
riffe,” he smote him with his eye, 
and said, “ Tune, homo, audes oc-« 
cidere C. Marium?” Dost thou, 
fellow, presume to kill Caius Marius? 
Whereat the reptile, quaking under 
the voice, nor daring to affront the 
consular eye, sank gently to the 
ground—turned round upon his 
hands and feet—and, crawling out of 
the prison like any other vermin, left 
Marius standing in solitude as stead- 
fast and immoveable as the Capitol. 
In such anecdotes as these it is, 
in the actions of trying emergencies 
and their appropriate circumstances, 
that I find the revelation of the 
Roman mind under its highest as- 
ect. The Roman mind was great 
in the presence of man, mean in the 
presence of nature: impotent to com- 
prehend or to delineate the internal 
strife of passion,t but powerful be- 
yond any other national mind to dis- 
play the energy of the will victorious 
over all passion. Hence it is 
that the true Roman sublime exists 
no where in such purity as in those 
works which were not composed with 
a reference to Grecian models. On 
this account I wholly dissent from 
the shallow classification which ex- 
presses the relations of merit between 
the writers of the Augustan period, 
and that which followed, under the 
type of a golden and silver age. As 
artists, and with reference to com- 








* Submonente quodam ut in pristinos inimicos animadverteret, negavit se ita facturum ; 
adjecta civili voce,—Minime licere Principi Romano, ut 
ista Imperator exequi. Spartian, in Had.—Vid. Histor. st. 
+ Neither let it be objected that it is irrational to oppose 


ptivatus agitasset odia— 
there is no chance of 


opposing with success. When the Roman Senate kept their seats immoveably upon the 
entrance of the Gauls reeking from the storm of Rome, they did it not as supposing that 


this spectacle of senatorial dignity could disarm the wrath of their savage 


enemy ; if 


they had, their act would have lost all its splendour. The language of their conduct was 
this: so far as the grandeur of the will is concerned, we have carried our resistance to the 
last extremity, and have expressed it in the way suitable to our rank. For all beyond 
we are not answerable ; and, hevintg faced os. peciast Hi wih. is eaumoaes. ena 
death becomes no dishonour. The stantem mori expresses the same principle ; in 


a symbolic act. 
5 So palpable this tah that the mon unrelctng critics haye hence been led to 
suspect the pretensions of the Atys te a Roman origim ett 
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position, no doubt many of the writers 
of the latter age were rightly so 
classed: but an inferiority quoad hoe, 
argues no uniform and absolute infe- 
riority: and the fact is, that in 
weight and grandeur of thought, the 
silver writers were much superior to 
the golden. Indeed, this might have 
been looked for on @ priori grounds, 
For the silver writers were more 
truly Roman writers from two 
causes: first, because they trusted 
more to their own native stile of 
thinking ; and looking less anxiously 
to Grecian archetypes, they wrote 
more naturally, feelingly, and origi- 
nally: secondly, because the political 
circumstances of their times were ad= 
vantageous, and liberated them from 
the suspicious caution which cramped 
the natural movements of a Roman 
mind on the first establishment of 
the monarchy. Whatever outrages 
of despotism occurred in the times of 
the silver writers, were sudden, tran- 
sient, capricious, and personal in 
their origin and in their direction: 
but inthe Augustan age, it was not 
the temper of Augustus personally, 
and certainly not the temper of the 
writers leading them to any excessesof 
licentious speculation, which created 
the danger of bold thinking: the dan- 
ger was in the times which were un- 
quiet and revolutionary : the struggle 
with the republican party was yet 
too recent; the wounds and ci- 
catrices of the state too green; the 
existing order of things too immature 
and critieal: the triumphant party 
still viewed as a party, and for that 
cause still feeling itself a party mili- 
tant. Augustus had that chronic 
complaint of a “ crick in the neck,” 
of which later prices are said to 
have an acute attack every 30th of 
January. Hence a servile and timid 
tone in the literature. The fiercer 
republicans could not be safely men- 
tioned: even Cicero it was not deco- 
rous to praise ; and Virgil, as per- 
haps you know, has by insinuation 
contrived to insult* his memory in the 
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4Eneid. But, as the irresponsible 
power of the emperors grew better 
secured, their jealousy of republican 
sentiment abated much of its keen- 
ness, And, considering that repub- 
lican freedom of thought was the 
very matrix of Roman sublimity, it 
ought not to surprise us, that as fast 
as the national mind was lightened 
from - the pressure which weighed 
upon the natural style of its senti- 
ment—the literature should recoil 
into a freer movement with an elas 
ticity proportioned to the intensity 
and brevity of its depression. Ac- 
cordingly, in Seneca the philoso- 
pher, in Lucan, in Tacitus, even in 
Pliny the youngef, &c., but espe- 
cially in the two first, I affirm that 
there is a loftiness of thought more 
eminently and characteristically Ro- 
man than in any preceding writers ; 
and in that view to rank them as 
writers of a silver age, is worthy 
only of those who are servile to the 
common-places of unthinking criti- 
cism. 

The style of thought in the silver 
writers, as a raw material, was 
generally more valuable than that of 
their predecessors; however much 
they fell below them in the art of 
working up that material. And I 
shall add further that, when I admit 
the vast defects of Lucan, for in- 
stance, as an artist, I would not be 
understood as involving in that con- 
cession the least toleration of the 
vulgar doctrine, that the diction of 
the silver writers is in any respect 
below the standard of pure latinity as 
existing in the writers of the Cicero- 
nian age. A better structure of la- 
tinity, I will affirm boldly, does not 
exist than that of Petronius Arbiter : 
and, taken as a body, the writers of 
what is denominated the silver age, 
are for diction no less Roman, and for 
thought much more intensely Ro- 
man, than any other equal number of 
writers from the preceding ages ; and, 
with a very few exceptions, are the 
best fitted to take a permanent sta- 





* Orabunt alii causas melius. En. VI.—an opinion upon the Grecian superiority in 
4 , Enpartiality at tila dag oe a 





prs haggis cca’ - cadens 9 is 
emhm to fareere subjectis et debellare superbos, might view ‘ine 
Arts of vain } » Kevy the could not but have viewed (Arte of ic clo- 
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tion in the regard of men at your age 
or mine, when the meditative facul- 
ties, if they exist at all, are apt to 
expand—and to excite a craving for 
a greater weight of thought than is 
usually to be met with in the elder 
writers of the Roman literature. 

This explanation made, and having 
made that “ amende honorable” to 
the Roman literature which my own 
gratitude demanded,—I come to the 
remaining part of my business in this 
letter—viz. the grounds of choice 
amongst the languages of modern 
Europe. Reserving to my conclusion 
any thing I have to say upon these 
languages, as depositaries of litera- 
ture properly so called, I shall first 
speak of them as depositaries of 
knowledge. Among the four great 
races of men in Europe, viz. 1. The 
Celtic, occupying a few of the wes- 
tern * extremities of Europe; 2. The 
Teutonic, occupying the northernt 
and midland parts; 3. The Latin 
(blended with Teutonic tribes), occu- 
pying the south ;f and, 4. The Scla- 
vonic, occupying the east ;§ it is 
evident, that of the first and the last, 
it is unnecessary to say any thing in 
this place, because their pretensions to 
literature do not extend to our present 
sense of the word. NoCelt even, how- 
ever extravagant, pretends to the pos- 
session of a body of Celtic philosophy, 
and Celtic science of independent 
growth. The Celtic and Sclavonic 
languages therefore dismissed, our 
business at present is with those of 
the Latin and the Teutonic families. 
Now three of the Latin family, viz. 
the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, 






are at once excluded for the purpose 
before us: because it is notorious 
that, from political and religious 
causes, these three nations have but 
feebly participated in the general sci- 
entific and philosophic labours of the 
age. Italy, indeed, has cultivated 
natural philosophy with an exclusive 
zeal ; a direction probably impressed 
upon the national mind, by patriotic 
reverence for her great names in that 
department. But merely for the sake 
of ‘such knowledge (supposing no 
other motive) it would be idle to pay 
the price of learning a language ; all 
the current contributions to science 
being regularly gathered into the 
general garner of Europe by the sci- 
entific journals both at home and 
abroad. Of the Latin languages, 
therefore, which are wholly the lan- 
guages of Catholic nations, but one 
—i. e. the French—can present any 
sufficient attractions to a student in 
search of general knowledge. Of 
the Teutonic literatures, on the other 
hand, which are the adequate repre- 
sentative of the Protestant intellec- 
tual interest in Europe (no Catholic 
nation speaking a Teutonic language 
except the southern states of Ger- 
many, and part of the Netherlands), 
all give way at once to the para- 
mount pretensions of the English and 
the German. I do not say this with 
the levity of ignorance—as if pre- 
suming as a matter of course that in 
a small territory, such as Denmark, 
e. g. the literature must, of necessity, 
bear a value proportioned to its po- 
litical rank : on the contrary, I have 
some acquaintance with the Danish || 












aa 


Leg 
| f * Viz. 1. in the Cornish, Welch, Manks, Highland Scotch, and Irish provinces of the 











| British empire (in the first and last it is true that the barbarous Celtic blood has been 
too much improved by Teutonic admixture, to allow of our considering the existing races 
( as purely Celtic: this, however, does not affect the classification of their genuine literary 
relics): 2.in Biscay: and 3. in Basse Bretagne (Armorica): to say nothing of a Celtic 

district said to exist in the Alps, &c. 

+ Viz. Iceland. Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Netherlands, England, and 
Scotch Lowlands. 

+ Viz. Italy, France, Spain, and P ° 
_ § Viz. in & zone belting Europe from the Frozen Ocean through the Russian empire 
(including Poland) to the Illyrian provinces on the Adriatic. Aesalt 

|| I take this opportunity of mentioning a curious fact which I ascertained about twelve 
years ago when studying the Danish. e English and Scotch philologists have gene- 
rally asserted that the Danish invasions in the ninth and tenth centuries, and their settle- 
ments in various parts of the island (as Lincolnshire, Cumberland, &c.) had left little or 
no traces of themselves in the language. This opinion has been lately reasserted in Dr. 
Murray's work on the European a It is, however, inaccurate. For the re- 
markable dialect spoken amongst the lakes of Cumberland and Westmorland, together 
with the names of the mountains, tarns, &c. most of which resist all attempts to unlock 
their meaning from the Anglo-Saxon, or any other form of the Teutonic, are pure 
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literature ; and though, in the pro- 

or sense Of the word literature as a 
Pody of creative art, I cannot esteem 
it highly,—yet as a depositary of 
knowledge in one particular direction 
—(viz. the direction of historical and 
antiquarian research), it has, un- 
doubtedly, high claims upon the stu- 
dent's attention. But this is a direc- 
tion in which a long series of writers 
descending from a remote antiquity 
is of more importance than a great 
contemporary body: whereas, for 
the cultivation of knowledge in a 
more comprehensive sense, and ar- 
rived at its present stage, large si- 
multaneous efforts are of more im- 
portance than the longest successive 
efforts. Now, for such a purpose, it 
is self-evident that the means at the 
disposal of every state, must be in 
due proportion to its statistical rank. 
For not only must the scientific insti- 
tutions,—the purchasers of books, 
&c. keep pace with the general pro- 
gress of the country ; but commerce 
alone, and the arts of life, which are 
so much benefited by science, natu- 
rally react upon science, in a degree 
proportioned to the wealth of every 
state in their demand for the aids of 
chemistry, mechanics, engineering, 
&c. &c.: a fact, with its inevitable 
results, to which I need scarcely call 
your attention. Moreover, waiving 
all mere presumptive arguments, the 
bare amount of books annually pub- 
lished in the several countries of 
Europe, puts the matter out of all 
doubt that the great commerce of 
thought and knowledge in the civi- 
lized world is at this day conducted 
in three languages—the English, the 
German, and the French. You there- 
fore, having the good fortune to be 
an Englishman, are to make your 
choice between the two last: and, 
this being so, I conceive that there is 
no room for hesitation —-the “ detur 
pulchriori,” being in this case (that 
is, remember, with an exclusive re- 
lerence to knowledge) a direction 
easily followed. 

Dr. Johnson was accustomed to 
say of the French literature, as the 
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kindest thing he had to say about it, 
that he valued it chiefly for this rea- 
son—that it had a book upon every 
subject. How far this might be a 
reasonable opinion fifty years ago, and 
understood, as Dr. Johnson must 
have meant it, of the French litera- 
ture as compared with the English of 
the same period, I will not pretend 
to say. It has certainly ceased to 
be true even under these restrictions ; 
and is in’ flagrant opposition to the 
truth, if extended to the French in its 
relation to the German. Undoubted- 
ly the French literature holds out to 
the student some peculiar advan- 
tages, as what literature does not? 
some eyen which we should not 
have anticipated; for, though we 
justly value ourselves as a nation 
upon our classical educations, yet 
no literature is poorer than the 
English in the learning of classical 
antiquities, our Bentleys even, and 
our Porsons, having thrown all their 
learning into the channel of philolo- 
gy; whilst a single volume of the 
Memoirs of the French Academy of 
Inscriptions contains more useful 
antiquarian research than a whole 
English library. In digests of his- 
tory again, the French language is 
richer than ours, and in their Dic- 
tionaries of Miscellaneous knowledge 
(not in their Encyclopedias). But 
all these are advantages of the French 
only in relation to the English and 
not to the German literature, which, 
for vast compass, variety, and extent, 
far exceeds all others as a depositary 
for the current accumulations of 
knowledge. The mere number of 
books published annually in Ger- 
many, compared with the annual 
product of France and England, is 
alone a satisfactory evidence of this 
assertion. With relation to France 
it is a second argument in its favour, 
that the intellectual activity of Ger- 
many is not intensely accumulated in 
one great capital as it is in Paris; but 
whilst it is here and there converged 
intensely enough for all useful pur- 
poses (asat Berlin, Kénigsberg, Leip- 
sic, Dresden, Vienna, etch, &e.) 
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it is also healthily diffused over the 
whole territory. There is not a sixth- 
rate town in protestant Germany 
which does not annually contribute 
its quota of books: intellectual cul- 
ture has manured the whole soil: 
not a district but it has penetrated— 


Like Spring, 
Which leaves no corner of the land un- 
touch’d. 


A third advantage on the side of 
Germany (an advantage for this pur- 

ose) is its division into a great num- 
bes of independent states: from this 
circumstance, it derives the benefit 
of an internal rivalship amongst its 
several members, over and above 
that general external rivalship which 
it maintains with other nations. An 
advantage of the same kind we enjoy 
in England. The British nation is 
fortunately split into three great di- 
visions; and thus a national feeling of 
emulation and contest is excited 
slight indeed, or none at all, on the 
part of the English (not from any 
merit, but from mere decay of patri- 
otic feeling), stronger on the part of 
the Irish, and sometimes illiberally 
and odiously strong on the part of 





the Scotch (especially as you de« 
scend—below the rank vf geutlemen), 
But, disgusting as it sometimes is in 
its expression, this nationality is of 
great service to our efforts in all di. 
rections: a triple power is gained for 
internal excitement of the national 
energies ; whilst, in regard to an 

external enemy, or any external rival, 
the three nations act with the unity 
of asingle force. But the most con- 
Spicuous advantage of the German 
literature is its great originality and 
boldness of speculation, and the cha- 
racter of masculine austerity and pre- 
cision impressed upon their scientific 
labours, by the philosophy of Leib- 
nitz and Wolf heretofore, and by the 
severer philosophy. of modern days. 
ni aggre of the German literature at 
all, it would be mere affectation to say 
nothing on a subject so far-famed and 
somuch misrepresented as this. Yet 
to summon myself to an effort of this 
kind at a moment of weariness and 
exhausted attention, would be the 
certain means of inflicting great 
weariness upon you. For the pre- 
‘sent, therefore, I take my leave, and 
am most truly yours, X.Y. Z 








THE DRAMA. 
DRURY-LANE AND COVENT-GARDEN,. 


Ir is not to be disputed that the 
company at Drury-Lane, both in 
tragedy and comedy, out-musters 
and overpowers that at the other 
house very considerably. Covent- 
Garden can certainly get up a come- 
dy of about four leading characters 
with great success; but when you 
overstep Blanchard, there is no other 
object left ;— beyond Hyde Park,-- 
all is a desart!” To show the 
straits to which the managers are 
driven, we have only to look at any 
comedy as acted at Covent-Garden: 
—the Rivals for instance. Well !— 
There ts Mr. ©. Kemble in Captain 
Absolute, a fine spirited gallant gen- 
tlemanly , rogue:—good. There. is 
Farren, in Sir Anthony Absolute— 
tetchy, comic, and discreet, but de- 
ficient in the fleshy acting of Dowton, 
the boiling, . broiling gentleman, 


with a balustrade calf, and the blood 
in his face. There is Mrs. Daven- 
port, in old Mrs. Malaprop—that an- 
tiquated, amorous old Linguist her- 
self! Then there is Blanchard—no: 
—that scale is full!—On the other 
hand, there is Blanchard in—Acres! 
How unlike Bannister, ard therefore 
how unlike Acres !—Poor Blanchard, 
with his keen visage and unrobust 
person, thrust into the fat-headed 
Country ’Squire,—« Alack, and a- 
well a-day!”—Next comes Abbott, 
in Falkland,—we have no notion how 
this match came about. Then in 
David, there is inexperienced Mr. 
Meadows (Oh, the green Mea- 
dows!”) Some other nobody in 
Fag—Connor, Irish enough, but not 
easy enough, in Sir Lucius—and 
Atkins, Baker, and Parsloe, to fill “4 
the hunt. At Drury-Lane we shoul 
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have” Dowton, Elliston, Harley, 
Knight, Cooper (Abbott with an 
alias), Mrs, Orger ; and several excel- 
lent hands to represent the fwos and 
threes in the pack. Again, at Drury- 
Lane, how admirably they can get 
up the School for Scandal, with Mun- 
den for Sir Peter Teazle, Terry or 
Dowton for Sir Oliver, Elliston for 
Charles, Harley for Crabtree, Knight 
for Moses, and so on to the lowest 
note in the compass. At Covent- 
Garden, this brilliant play is well filled 
in one or two characters—end then 
the overplus wit is entrusted to 
mouths in which a joke sits as awk- 
wardly as a country member in the 
chair after a contested election. 
Charles Kemble’s Charles Surface is 
inimitable, and Farren is an excellent 
Sir Peter. But we soon come to 
names which have no name, and we 
are constrained to sigh that Sheridan’s 
wit should fall dead from the lips of 
Mr. Yates. There have been several 
re-revivals at both houses since our 
last number appeared—but plays of 
established excellence, poorly got up, 
can but remind us ef sad alterations 
and hapless fallings off. We have 
been driven to speak as we have 
spoken, by what has lately been 
offered to the public. Miss Chester, 
indeed, has been playing with some 
spirit of late in the line of elegant 
comedy. But she wants ease and 
grace—the ease and grace which na- 
tural power of itself produces. Her 
Violante is too much reined-up. She 
bridles her love, her jealousy, her an- 
ger, ina way that destroys all true 
spirit. In Beatrice, she is quite out: 
—indeed, only Mrs. Jordan, the 
personification of true wit, could 
be entrusted with this lapwing of 
wanton spirits. 

At Drury-Lane, Kean, Young, 
Braham, Miss Stephens, Liston, 
Dowton, cum multis aliis, have been 
alternately filling tragedy, comedy, 
opera, and farce, in a delightful man- 
ner. Any piece with such players 
would attract. Even Dibdin’s wooden 
Cabinet has caused the pit to be 
crowded ! 

At this tide of Root re _ 
customary, time out of mind, for the 
Man to ce a splendid spec- 


tacle for the little holiday folks, whose 
breeches are left birchless for a short 
period. Drury-Lane and Covent- 
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Garden have not been found wanting 
in their gorgeous duty on the proper 
Monday—and we are pleased to 
record that on the 31st of March, the 
children “ just let loose from school,” 
and the One-Tree Hill apprentices, 
were fed with the gilt gingerbread of 
Pantomime to their hearts’ content. 

The houses produced a pair of 
Spectacles suited to the eyes of 
young persons, and calculated, as 
spectacles generally are, to injure 
the sight for years to come. The 
Vision of the Sun, at Covent-Garden, 
is full of downright magic itself, 
The scenery is magical ; the dresses 
are dark with excessive splendour ; 
fairies, enchanters, quaint spirits, 
dance, flit, conjure, and distort them- 
selves beyond all Madame D’Aunois’ 
conceptions. Mr. Farley, the au- 
thor of all this wonder, is unrivalled 
in his line. The story is not new, 
nor is it even peculiar to the Peruvian 
Tales, from which it is professed to 
be taken—for there is scarcely a ro- 
mance or fairy story that does not 
dwell upon a young prince in dis 
guise, delivering a persecuted prin 
cess from the power of a genie or a 
giant. Mrs. Vining, as Koran (a 
young prince brought up by pea- 
sants), hears of a reward offered to 
any one who will destroy a giant (who 
keeps all night in the green-room) ; 
the reward is Miss Foote. Mrs. Vin« 
ing sees a Vision of the Sun—exqui- 
sitely managed—and resolves to de+ 
stroy this giant. The usual difficul~ 
ties occur for an hour and a half ;— 
and then Miss Foote is paid over to 
the claimant. The scenery is won- 
derful; — particularly the Golden 
Lake, which glows in the warm 
orange mist of the setting sun, and is 
full of repose and beauty. The 
opening of the sun, and the presence 
of the fairy, are such magical contriv- 
ances as ought to bring up all the 
country people from Cornwall, Dur- 
ham, and other extreme points, to read 
a living romance for once in their 
lives. 

The actors in this splendid tale 
played delightfully. Farley is the 
enchanter—and he opens his wings 
and flies over the stage like a bird. 


Who would have cted the au- 
thor of such a flight? Mrs. Vining, in 


the Prince, was as manly a woman 


as we should desire to see; and Miss 
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Foote was such areward as we never 
yet saw offered by government for 
the discovery of a murder. Grimaldi 
was exquisitely frightful in a wild 
Indian slave to the enchanter. His 
legs appeared to grow immediately 
from under his ears, and his arms to 
sprout out of his knee-pans. We 
rather think his fingers have ten- 
penny nails instead of ordinary mortal 
ones—and that his toes are hooked 
like a parrot’s.—But this is mere sur- 
mise.—Mrs. Davenport was impres- 
sive in the wife and mother ; but this 
excellent actress never deserts her 
duties. Mr. T. P. Cooke looked like 
one of those American Indians, who 
used the tomahawk and rum-bottle 
so unmercifully at the English Opera 
House a few years ago. 

The music was not striking. None 
of the tunes have risen up and floated 
upon the memory since we heard 
them—which proves that they are not 
true Covent-Garden compositions. 
Those bits of music in Harlequin and 
the Ogress haunt us like the fairies 
which they were intended to accom- 
pany. 

We almost forgot-to remark, that 
Miss Love sang a song, which even 
the galleries thought ow. It was 
too deep for us. 

The spectacle at Drury-Lane is 
Chinese—and is called the Chinese 
Sorcerer, or the Emperor and his 
Three Sons. It is sadly inferior to 
the piece at Covent-Garden in every 
point but that in which we expected 
it to fail—viz. in the scenery. Mr. 
T. Dibdin, the author, seems to 
have made a compound of old Sur- 
rey Theatre pieces, and to have 
determined to astound and to sur- 
prise—if not to delight. The story 
would poze a sphynx. But as critics 
are supposed to know every thing, we 
shall attempt to unravel what really 
appears not capable of being unra- 
velled. We have looked into all our 
old teascups for inspiration—but a 
man mist be indeed in his cups be- 
fore he can muster up a Chinese en- 
thusiasm. 

Fong Whang (the reader must pre- 
pare for a-set of names fit to twist 
the mouth into a letter S) is enacted 
by a Mr. Thompson, and is a magi- 
cian,»who — the piece on a can- 
vas cloud, licensed to carry two,— 


for Mr. Knight, his attendant, by 


name Hi-Ho.(a name often ejacu- 
lated by the audience during the per- 
formance), rides in the fog-van with 
him: this latter gentleman is quite 
a new character to the stage, being 
no less than a Yorkshire China-man. 
Fong Whang and Hi-Ho begin, like 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Chris. 
tepher Hatton, in the Critic, with a 
long scene of information and mn- 
tual admissions. It appears that 
Quang-Fi, the emperor's wife, has 
been imprisoned by old Fong for 
some years, and that the emperor's 
three sons, Zam-Ti, Kan-Fu, and 
Pe-Kin, have also been obscurely 
brought up by Fong. The Magician 
waves his wand, and the scene 
changes to a splendid interior of the 
emperor Kien Long’s palace. There 
is much courtly magnificence about. 
In short, Long is on his throne, with 
Mandarins about him sufficient to su- 
rintend all the grocers’ raisin-boxes 
in London. A very light and fan- 
ciful ballet is here performed, in 
which the pretty figurantes are taste- 
fully grouped, and in which Noblet 
and his wife (formerly Miss Lupino) 
dance up to the spirit, vigour, and 
agility, of any favourite on the Italian 
boards. Miss Tree, sister of the 
sweet singer, and the Byrnes, also 
add much to the beauty of the dai/et 
by a charming pas de trois. ’ong- 
Whang introduces himself to the 
emperor, and surprises old Kien 
(Long Kien we mean, for the name 
provokes confusion at Drury Lane) 
with the information that his three 
sons Kan-Fu and Co. are living. The 
Magician urges the emperor to dis- 
guise himself, and to accompany him 
to their place of abode. ! 
The next scene is delightfully pic- 
turesque,—a lake with a Chinese 
city in the distance; a pagoda, and 
its reflection in the water, are admi- 
rably managed, and the effect of sun- 
shine is original and perfect. Mr. 
Stanfield is the artist, and, we must 
say, he has proved himself to be an 
artist of very great genius. He pro- 
mises to make Drury a dangerous 
rival to Covent Garden in its scenery. 
Unfortunately, the dialogue in this 
part is lamentable indeed, and seems 
written in a purposed poverty, as 
though the Manager were ceter- 
mined at one and the same time “ to 
show our eyes and grieve our hearts. 
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Mr. Cooper, Mr. Penley, and Mr. 
Harley, are the three brothers ; and, 
to our minds, three burglary boys in 
the condemned hole, the night before 
hanging day, are enviable personages, 
compared with these performers un- 
der the burthens of such parts. The 
first has been brought up by a fisher- 
man, the second as a shepherd, and 
the third, having followed his own 
course, is a bad toy-maker, and a 
worse jester. The latter is in love 
with Bri-Ti, which is the Chinese 
for Miss Cubitt. Fong Whang very 
wisely resolves to humour the hu- 
mours of these three hopefuls: he 
therefore, by magic, enables fisherman 
Cooper to angle in the lake, and get 
a bite from a casket, which really 
turns out a dite; for he discovers an 
inscription in it, informing him that 
if he again throws it into the water, 
he will better his next nibble; that, 
in short, he will have his wish 
realized. He accordingly pitches in 
the casket, and wishes for a golden 
galley, manned by knights in golden 
armour ; an odd fancy enough. We 
should as soon have wished for a 
roasted tiger ‘stuffed with tenpemy 
nails! The galley, however, attends 
him ; and the knights land, arm the 
fisherman, clap on his head an extin- 
guisher-helmet, and take him a- 
board! Mr. Harley and Miss Cubitt 
are unaccountably taken prisoners by 
the Tartars, who little suppose they 
have caught one of their own tribe 
in the lady. Mr. Penley, the final 
brother, is thrown into the lake. The 
Chinese Yorkshireman, however, | at 
the head of a file of the emperor’s 
pees Coldstream, rescues Mr. 
arley and Miss Cubitt —and termi- 
nates the first act. 
_ The second act (our readers are 
interested, of course, in the progress 
of this Bohea-romance—this China- 
dish of weak tea) commences with a 
beautiful scene—an illuminated ma- 
rine pavilion, painted by a Mr. Ro- 
berts. Here the audience is given 
to understand that the law of the 
land is, that any shipwrecked person 
cast on that shore may marry the 


Princess of China—O-Me by name, 


as a lady near us very prettily 
guessed when she heard the salutary 
and wise law. If, however, O-Me 
should not like him, he is to have his 
hair cut off, and his head with it. 
Kan-Fu, Mr. Penley. (our readers 
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will recollect we threw him into the 
lake in the first act, and there left 
him), arrives by water, swimming 
like Lieutenant Ekenhead, or Lord 
Byron. He gets out of the water, 
and tumbles over head and ears in 
love. O-Me does not after such a 
bath damp his ardour ; and, there- 
fore, permits him to wear his own 
hair. Fong Whang, however, chooses 
to put him to a few trials, and tempts 
him accordingly with several of the 
most captivating of Mr. Elliston’s 
company. Nin Nang (what a mi- 
minipimini bit of Chinese )—Po- Ning 
(mercy on us!) and Nan-King (a 
good wholesome St. Giles’s name at 
last!) the three tempters, are not 
able to seduce Kan-Fu from his 
darling O-Me—and the two latter 
have their faithful little Chinese 
hands joined in the end—as the au- 
dience pretty well anticipate from 
the moment Kan-Fu sets his wet 
foot on dry land. 

Bri-Ti and Pe-Kin are also married, 
and: comfortably settled by Fong 
Whang. Bri-Ti is, however, discon- 
tented in her happy state ; and longs 
for a larger house, which the Magi- 
cian grants her. She sees a palace 
in the distance, Kien’s great house 
for all we know (a sort of Chinese 
Long’s Hotel), and sets her heart 
upon it; Fong Whang gives her the 
palace. We do not understand the 
cause of Bri-Ti’s longings, but we 
really see no reason for the Magician's 
profuse generosity ; except for the 
purpose of eee four or: five 
magnificent scenes of varied splen- 
dour, which succeed each other, until 
the eyes of the audience are tinseled 
up for the night, and. their patience 
worn to a thread. To make a long 
story short, though not intelligible, 
Mr. Cooper rescues his imprisoned 
mama, Quang-Fi, from a cavern of 
spectres, leading from the valley o 

Lo, to the tower of Hi Hi; an 
all the sons are then introduced to 
the emperor, and to Mrs. Long, in a 
splendid hall, superbly decorated for 
the Least of Lanterns. 

. Are our readers any the wiser for 

this plot? If they are, we must say 

we are better men at a mystery, than 

we took ourselves. for. Gunpowder 

lot was nothing to it; and, there- 

ots Guy Faux, when Fen ainst 
in h 


Tom Dibdin, must “ sit re- 


pute.” The spectacle, however, we 
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understand, is to be withdrawn, and Young will sustain the leading cha- 


the beautiful scenery 
famously correct in its posnpecttvens 


and the decorations, are to be made 


over to the old modern opera of the 
Travellers, in which Braham will 
sing in all the quarters of the globe. 
A new tragedy is about to be pro- 
duced, in which Mr, Kean and Mr. 


(which is in- 


racters. New tragedies are now-a. 
days mere mushroom things, that 
grow and perish in a single night. 
We shall, however, be indeed glad if 
Mr. Elliston should fortunately have 
obtained a pure ~~. tragedy. If 
it be good, we will do. our best to 
welcome it, 








ESSAYS ON PETRARCH, BY UGO FOSCOLO.* 


Tree is much in this volume to 
ratify the lovers of Italian eet 
“hat the number of these has, of 
late years, much increased among us, 
may be regarded as no unfavourable 
symptom. Itis a sign that we are 
so far willing to revert to the golden 
ages of our literature. The first 
among the moderns, who led us back 
to this source at which our elder 
poets had drunk in so much of their 
inspiration, was Gray. When in his 
company, a young man at Cambridge 
happened to make an apposite quo- 
tation from Dante; Gray suddenl 
turned round to him, and said, 
* Right ; but have you read Dante, 
Sir?” On the young man’s modestly 
answering that “ he had endeavour- 
ed to understand him,” Gray ad- 
dressed the chief of his discourse to 
him for the remainder of that evens 
ing, next invited him to his rooms, 
and soon became the director of his 
studies, as he continued ever after to 
be his friend. For one in whom this 
predilection was equally strong, we 
must go as far back as Milton, who, 
in one of his early prose works, 
speaking of those poets who had 
written on love, declares that “ he 
preferred above them all the two fa- 
mous renowners of Beatrice and 
Laura, who never wrote but honour 
of them to whom they devote their 
verse, displaying sublime and pure 
thoughts, without transgression.” In 
the preceding age, Sir Philip Sidney’s 
blessing on such as honour poetry, is 
that “ so doing their souls shall be 
placed with Dante’s Beatrice.” It 
ought not to be reckoned among the 
tyrannical acts of Henry VIII. that 
he enjoined a nobleman at his court, 
Lord Morley, the task of translating 
the Triumphs of Petrarch, “ a wor- 


thy clerke,” as Chaucer had called 
him 200 years before, 
the laureat poet 
—— whose rhetorik sweet 
Enlumin’d all Itaile of poetrie. 

The Essays for which we are now 
indebted to the countryman of this 
“‘ worthy clerke,” are four in num- 
ber: The first, on the Love of Pe- 
trarch ; the second, on his Poetry ; 
the third, on his Character ;. and the 
fourth, a Parallel between him and 
Dante. We have, on former occa- 
sions, attended with pleasure this 
writer in his own language, and do 
not meet him with less in our own; 
nor shall we be so uncourteous as to 
remark those slighter violations of 
eur idiom, of which it can scarcely 
be expected that any foreigner should 
keep entirely clear. The following 
extracts will show that he both 
thinks for himself; and is able to 
convey his thoughts with energy to 





longer period 
has been, and can more easily peg? 
himself again under its influence ; and, in 
my conception, what we call the power of 
imagination, is chiefly the combination of 
strong feelings and recollections. Thus a 
man of genius is peculiarly gifted with the 
faculty of observing the secret workings of 
nature, as she prevails in his own heart, 
and in the hearts of all mankind ; and is 
enabled to describe those feelings, and bring 
them home to reader. The great secret 
of the poet’s art is to make us feel our exist- 
ence by the force of sympathy ; but at the 
moment that he groans under his own suf- 
ferings, it is impossible for him to examine 
the workings of his heart, or those of 
others ; and the lyrical of Petrarch, 
which may be read in the course of a few 
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days, was written during a period of thirty- 
two years. Many of the pieces, no doubt, 
were conceived at moments when he was 
under the immediate influence of his pas- 
sion; but were written many days, per- 
haps many months, and certainly perfect, 
ed many years afterwards.—P. 60. 

Images in poetry work upon the mind 
according to the process of nature herself ; 
first they gain upon our senses; then touch 
the heart; afterwards strike our imagina- 
tion; and ultimately imprint themselves 
upon our memory, and call forth the exer- 
tion of our reason, which consists mainly 
in the examination and comparison of our 
sensations. This process, indeed, goes on 
so rapidly as to be hardly perceived; yet 
all the gradations of it are visible to those 
who have the power of reflecting upon the 
operations of their own minds. Thoughts 
are in themselves only the raw material ; 
they assume one form or another; they re- 
ceive more or less brilliancy and warmth, 
more or less novelty and richness, accord- 
ing to the genius of the writer. It is by 
compressing them in an assemblage of me- 
lodious sounds, of warm feelings, of lumi- 
nous metaphors, and of deep reasoning, 
that poets transform, into living and elo- 
quent images, many ideas that lie dark and 
dumb in the mind; and it is by the magic 
presence of poetical images, thet we are 
suddenly, and at once, taught to feel, to 
imagine, to reason, and to meditate, with 
all the gratification, and with none of the 
pain, which commonly attends every men- 
tal exertion.._P. 172. 


The volume is inscribed to Lady 
Dacre, who has adorned it with many 
elegant translations from the poems of 
Petrarch. We shall select that of 
ne sonnet, beginning Vago Auge- 
etto. 


Poor solitary bird, that pour’st thy lay, 
Or haply mournest the sweet season gone, 
As chilly night and winter hurry on, 

And day-light fades, and summer flies 


away ; 

If, as the cares that swell thy little throat, 

Thou knew’st alike the woes that wound 
my rest, 


Oh, thou wouldst house thee in this kindred 


breast, 
And mix with mine thy melancholy note. 
; Yet little know I ours ave kindred ills : 
She still may live the object of thy song : 
Not so for me stern death or Heaven wills! 
= sad season, and less grateful 
our 
And of past joy and sorrow thoughts that 
rong, 
Prompt my full heart this idle lay to pour. 
" er 


At the end of the ‘book we have a 
version of the Canzone, ‘O aspet- 
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tata in ciel,’ by a lady whose name 


is not given. We should like to 

know who the incognita is, as she has 

executed her difficult task with more 

than ordinary skill. We cannot re- 

fuse ourselves the pleasure of tran- 

scribing the first stanza. 

Oh! spirit wish’d and waited for in 

heaven, 

That wearest gracefully our human clay, 

Not as with loading sin and earthly stain, 

Who lov’st our lord's high bidding to obey, 

Henceforth to thee the way is plain and 
even, 

By which from hence to bliss we may attain. 

To waft o’er yonder main, 

Thy bark, that bids the world adieu for 
aye, 

To seek a better strand, 

The western winds their ready wings ex- 
pand ; 

Which, through the dangers of that dusky 


way, 
Where of depts the first infring’d com- 
mand, 
Will guide her safe, from primal bondage 
free, 
Reckless of stop or stay, 
To that true east, where she desires to be. 
If we understand the author’s de- 
dication rightly, others of his friends 
have also contributed their assist- 
ance. In no other way can we 
account for it, that the same verse 
is in two different places translated 
differently, and in both, as we think, 
erroneously. 


Bench’ é la somma di mia morte rea. 
This at p. 82 is rendered: 


Yet all her celestial beauties conspire 

to my guilty death. ! 
In this we can see little meaning ; 
though we know some have before 
understood it so. The other interpreta-~ 
tion at p. 266 is plainly wrong, “even 
though the chief of all her perfec- 
tions is guilty of my death.” It 
should be “ pe the sum vuilty 
amount of her perfections) is guilty 
of my death.” 

If we are ever to have a transla- 
tion of all Petrarch’s Italian poems 
(and we should like much to see one) 
it may perhaps be most reasonably 
Axpeched din one of the other sex. 
There was something lady-like in 
the character of Petrarch himself. 
Extreme liveliness of feeling and de- 


licacy of taste Pet he am its most 

distinguishing-features. ‘Lbere is no 

comparison in the nicety ed - 
ose 
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Dante into another . The 
graces of Petrarch are subtle and 
evanescent: the beauties of Dante 
defined and palpable. Through the 
numbers of Petrarch there floats a 
sweet and brilliant music. His ear 
seems as if it were always bending 
over the strings, at once to modulate 
and imbibe the sounds. Dante, with 
his head erect, makes the tones wait 
on the unequal current of his own 
feelings ; and they are accordingly 
sometimes gentle and mellifluous, at 
others, impetuous, or austere and 
rugged. He reminds us of the choral 
band, whom Pindar describes as look- 
ing for a voice from above before they 
strike up. 

"Ydare ydp pévov tr’ ix "Acwrip 

MeXtyapvwy réixrovec 

Kwpov veaviat oé- 

Gey bra patopevor. 


[May, 

The inspiration of Petrarch is less 
lofty and less varied, but it dwells in 
his own breast. In Petrarch we could 
imagine ourselves to recognize the 
minstrel, in Dante «at The 
one sports gracefully a tuneful 
lav » which he found already 
made; runs on it new divisions with- 
out end, and exhausts all the re- 
sources of its harmony. The other 
creates for himself a new language, 
which he uses rather as the exponent 
of his genius than of his technical 
skill. That Petrarch did not ac- 
knowledge the mighty powers of his 
predecessor as they deserved, may be 
attributed less to envy than to an in- 
feriority of mind, which made him in 
some measure incapable of estimating 
them. He would himself have been 
comprehended by Dante, as the less 


is comprehended by the greater. 
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MORAL EFFECTS OF REVOLUTIONS. 


Ix revolutionary times, as where a 
civil war prevails in a country, men 
are much worse, as moral beings, 
than in quiet and untroubled states 
of peace. So much is matter of his- 
tory. The English under Charles 
Il. after twenty years’ agitation and 
civil tumults ; the Romans after Sylla 
and Marius; and. the still more 
bloody proscriptions of the trium- 
virates; the French, after the wars 
of the league and the storms of the 
revolution,——were much changed for 
the worse, and exhibited strange re- 
laxations .of the moral principle. 
But why? What is the philosophy 
of the case? Some will think it suffi- 
ciently explained by the necessity of 
witnessing so much bloodshed—the 
hearths and the very graves of their 
fathers polluted by the slaughter of 
their countrymen—the “ acharne- 
ment” which characterises civil 
contests (as always the quarrels of 
friends are the fiercest)~and the 
license of wrong which is bred by 
war and the majesties of armies, 


Doubtless this is ree of the expla- 
nation. But is this all? Mr. Cole- 
ridge has referred to this subject in 
‘<The Friend ;” but, to the best of my 
remembrance, only noti it as a 
= oem 9 the celebra neonate 
ilosopher, has given us his view o 
fe («Idea of War,” p. 15) ; and it is 
so ingenious, that it deserves men- 
tion: it is this: “ Times of revolu- 
tion force men’s minds inwards: hence 
they are led amongst other things to 
itate on morals with’ reference 
to their own conduct. to sub- 
tilize too much: upon subject 
must always be ruinous to morality, 
with all underst rs that are not 
very powerful, i. e. with the majo- 
my Cre it terminates bo wpe 
ina maxims, a specious 
covert self-interest. Whereas, when 
men meditate less, they are apt to 
act more from natural m 
which the natural goodness: of the 
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SONNET TO AN ENTHUSIAST. 


Youne ardent soul, 


ced with fair Nature’s truth, 


Spring warmth of heart, and fervency of mind, 


And still a lar 


late love of all thy kind, 


ite of the World’s cold practice and Time’s ruth ; 
or all these gifts, I know not, in fair sooth, 


Whether to give thee Joy 


Thine eyes with tears 


, or bid thee blind 
at thou hast not resign’d 


The passionate fire and freshness of thy youth ; 
For, as the current of thy life shall flow, 

Gilded by shine of sun or shadow-stain’d, 
Through flowery-valley or unwholesome fen, 
Thrice blessed in thy joy, or in thy woe 


Thrice cursed of 


race, thou art ordain’d 


To share beyond the lot of. common men. Ze 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


I was pleased to see, the other day, 
the Sir Walter Scott, a stage-coach, 
taking its place among the Welling- 
tons, Cornwallises, Lord Exmouths, 
and other mighty names. This is 
the first compliment of the kind that 
I remember to have seen paid to 
letters ; and is a token, I am 
to believe, that we are really be- 
coming ‘ a reading public.” When 
the Sir Walter Scott can be a name, 
ad captandum, for the ordinary run 
of coach travellers, outside passen- 
gers and all, we are at least ad- 
vancing. A compliment of such low 
origin, may not be thought very 
flattering ; but, as a test of fame, it 


is surely something ; and it is valu- | 


able too in proportion to the. real 
worth of the person on whom it is 
conferred, A chimney-sweeper may 
confer. honour when he praises Sir 
Walter Scott. 1 confess I should 
like to see Chaucer, Spenser, Bacon, 
Burke— giving fame to our taverns 


and pot-houses; ay, and receiving ~ 


fame too from the same sources. As 
Heaps, they have about. as much 
claim to notice, as most of the fiery 
persons who have been so long the 
Sole subjects of the inter 5 

as accessaries to a steak, 
and a pint and pipe, we might derive 
associations from their names quite 
as seasonable and 
present eternal mix of ‘blood and 
gun-powder. We have the Shak- 


speare’s Head—but in the nei 
heusleted af the roar rien 7 





le as our. 


Send it to Brentford, to any worthy 
victualler who may want such a 
thing, and he will think it necessary, 
I fear, to put a cocked hat upon it, 
and call it the King of Prussia. 

This preference that is shown to 
military and naval heroes, does not 
originate in their worth, (let it be 
what it may,) but their notoriety, 
which is decidedly a good ground- 


work for “‘ Heads,” that are meant 


as a welcome to all comers. Their 
names have been gazetted—trans- 
mitted through a thousand news- 
papers to every corner of the country ; 
not to say that they are mixed up 
with events, in which every one, 
down to the lowest, has an interest 
in person, . pride, or pocket ; that the 
poorest’ beggar in the land may have 
shared their honours, and have a 
wooden leg at Iéast, or an empty 
sleeve to show for it. These are the 
names, beyond a doubt, for universal 
use. We, who read Milton and Shak- 
re, know that, as benefactors to 

ir kind, they are worthy of eve 
mode of public ‘worship ; but John 
Lump never heard of either of them, 
and: he is not’a man to be despised 
by the retailers of gin and ale. The 
- Benbow all the world knows 
—and if not, the gun at his elbow, 
and his flame-coloured face, tell his 
story in a momerit. I hope to see 
this matter ménded; and that our 
joets and ‘philosophers may in time 
canbe ar enough for the sign- 
ens that I wale the 
eroes removed altogether. No, no— 
L love old Benbow, and would have 
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his honest face ruddled up every 
spring, that he may look fresh and 
fierce for centuries to come. But for 
our peace establishment, a name 
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ale—the original stingo; “ The 
Moves too would prewer for an 
excellent tap ae sn sparkling, 
or the bottled velvet” aa 
by Kotzebue, which you please ; and 


here and there more allied to philo-~ 
sophy and the Muses, would certainly 
not misplaced. Let us see :— 
«The Byron.” would be a 

name, in promise of a strong, heady 


“The Laureat™ would do for any 
body’s “ Entire Butt,” as well as the 
best of them. A. 


i omenemeninenmindl 


STANZAS TO A YOUNG FRIEND, 


1. 
No mortal hand can scatter flowers, 

To soothe or bless the mourner’s way, 
But such as, cull’d from earthly bowers, 
Are found as briefly bright as they ; 

For every blossom born of earth 
Is doom’d to wither from its birth, 


2. 
Yet even these—if fed by dew, 
Which silently descends from heaven,— 
Indebted, for each brighter hue, 
To light its "regione sun has given,— 
And freshen’d by its gentlest breeze ; 
’ Thus rear’d—e’en earthly flowers may please. 


3. 
I will not say, my youthful friend, 
That such may fitting emblems be 
Of aught that J _ ever penn’d, 
Or now presume to offer thee: 
But, as a Bard, my highest bliss 
Were to approximate to this. 


4. 
To touch, to please, to win the heart 
To calm and virtuous feelings prone, 
Not by mere rules of minstrel art, 
Or fancied genius of mine own, 
But by those holier charms,—whose birth — 
Is not of man, nor caught from earth. 


5. 
And, were I gifted thus,—O how 
Could I thy path with flowers adorn? 
When grief too often clouds my brow, 


To find mine own has 
Whose ing wounds a 
How little I could succour thee. 


a thorn, 
e might be 


6. 
Bus there is Balm in Gilead Tae 
Great Physician may be found, 
Whose love and mercy es fash 
An antidote for every wound ; — 


And Jeihin Him may wake them as . 
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A SAILOR'’S RECEIPT FOR TYING HIS PIG-TAIL—sHAVING, &c. 


The following luminous. prescrip- 
tions I extracted, many years ago, 
from a nautical work, written by an 
old ship-commander, of the name (I 
think) of Harrison. .As the book, I 
dare say, is dead and forgotten, I 
think it worth while to resuscitate 
this small sample of its learning and 
experience, for the benefit of all 
whom it may concern. It has some- 
thing in it, as it strikes me, very cha- 
racteristic of a seaman, not less in 
the downright hearty earnestness of 
its tone, than in its wonderful invo- 
lutions of phrase, and entanglement 
of meaning. I can hand, reef, and 
steer—but this tail-manual, I con- 
fess, goes beyond my art. Honest 
Jack conceived it necessary, I re- 
member, to warn the public, that he 
was not in the habit of using his pen 
much. Instruction, not fine writing, 
was his object—as witness: ‘ My 
method is to oil my hair—(I should 
like to have seen this oil, same, 
I suppose, that he greased his masts 
with)—once a week ; and every day, 
when I had time, to comb it well 
with a small-tooth comb, and with 
scissars kept it cut short, the shape 
of my forehead, and each side even 
with the lower part of my ears, to 
shelter them from cold and rain, for 
which it was designed: (now then) 
then with both hands drew all the 
long hair at the back of my head to- 
gether tight to the back of my neck, 
and with a hair-fibband two feet 
long, taking three he th ype the 
upper part of my right thumb, gras 
ed this tail wart of it, and with the 
left hand passed the ribband three 
times tight round it, and, with both 
hands, made a single knot round its 
upper part, and, with the right hand, 


wrapped this tail part round the four 
fingers of the left hand, and held the 
en Ping of the hair with the thumb, 
in the inside and lower part of the 
club—til/, with the right hand, the 
right end of the ribband over and 
round the club, and the left end of it 
passed over and round it, till both 
ends of it can be tied tight with two 
knots at the upper part of the club, 
to draw loose by the two ends of the 
ribband, to loose it occasionally— 
which, from long experience, I have 
found holds it snug out of the way of 
both eyes and hands—and which may 
be easily learned from a little practice, 
by which, though in the 78th year of 
my age, my hair has lost little or 
nothing of its bulk and colour!” 
—Doubling Cape Horn must be a 
joke to this. 

His mode of shaving is a real bit 
of the sailor—the true tar—and, in 
these hard times, is not unworthy of 
notice for its thrift and simplicity. I 
wish to stand in the way of no man’s 
“‘ patent ””"—razor—soap—or brush— 
but, no offence to Prince or Pack- 
wood, my first care, I conceive, 
should be the general advantage: so 
here it is pro bono publico. “ On 
shaving «my beard, when I first 
found it necessary, I did it dry, till I 
found it painful ; I then used a piece 
of hard soap, and with my spittle, 
which is softer than fresh water, my 
beard made a brush, which stuck to 
it only, which made it more easy to 
cut it close—that, in my shaving 
days, twice a week, the beard mixed 
with the soap made as good as oatmeal 
to wash the hands and face.” Yet 
what a fuss some people make about 
rose-water, wash-balls, and almond« 
paste !—Send “em to sea. A. 





A PLEASANT CLIMATE. 


The following is the Calendar of a Siberian or Lapland year. 


June... 23: Snow melts. 

July... 1. Snow gone. 

—— 9. Fields quite pos 
—— 17. Plants at full growth. 
——— 25. Plants in flower. 


A 2. Fruits ripe. 
Pate Plants shea their seed. 
Continuing from August 18 to June 23. 
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A VALENTINE 100°” 


Tuts visionary theme is thine, 
From one who loves thee still ; 
*Tis writ to thee a Valentine, 
But call it what you will. 
No more, as wont, thy beaming eye - 
To violets I compare, | 
Nor talk about the lily’s dye, 
To tell thee thou art fair. 


The time.is past when hope’s sweet will 
First link’d thy heart with mine, 

And the fond Muse, with simple skill, 
Chose thee its Valentine. 

Though some may yet their skill employ, 
To wreathe with flowers thy brow, 

With me thy love’s a wither'd joy ; 
With Hope, thou’rt nothing now. 


The all that youth’s fond spring esteems, 
Its blossoms pluck’d in May, , 
Are gone, like flowers in summer dreams, 

And thoughts of brerp im & 

The heavenly dreams of early love, 
Youth’s spell has broken there, 
And left the aching heart to prove 

That earth owns nought so fair. 


Spring flowers were filling Hope’s young songs 
To grace Love's earliest vow, 
But wither’d ones, that summer wrongs, 
Are emblems sweetest now; | ’ 
Their perish’d blooms, that once were green 
Hope’s faded tale can tell, 
Of shadows where a sun hath been, 
And suit its memory well. 


Then why should I on such a day 
Address a song to thee, 

When wither’d Hope hath died away, 
And Love no more can be?“ _ 

When blinded fate, that still destroys, 
Hath render’d all as vain, . 

_ And parted from the bosom joys 

"T will never meet again ? 


The substance of our joys hath been, 

= 4 aed have aaa long, 
ut Memory keeps the shadow green, 
And wakes this idle song : 

Then let Esteem a welcome prove, 
That can't its place y tte 

_ And Friendship take the of love, 

To send a Valentine. J.C. 





THE RULING PASSION OR HABIT. 


Haller, the great physician, seems friend,” said he, to his medical at- 
to have been making his very latest tendant, << the arteryno longer beats 


sensations and the final s s of —and expired. Few people, per 
his body,, subjects. of profesional haps, have lived to announce such & 


experiment and curiosity. My fact of ir wn system.’ 
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We have seldom opened a volume 
with higher expectations than the 
present ; and those expectations have 
not been disappointed. The trans- 
actions it relates, whether viewed 
with reference to the science of. geo- 
graphy in general, or to the great 
question now at issue, respecting the 
practicability of a north-west pas- 
sage, are of decided importance. In 
other lights it is éxtremely interest- 
ing, as a record of spirit and perse- 
verance, of exertion and suffering, 
which have seldom been surpassed, 
and will not speedily be paralleled. 

This expedition was undertaken by 
the orders of Government, in con- 
junction with the last attempt of 
Captain Parry, to penetrate through 
the Arctic Ocean; and the points 
towards which it was directed, as 
well as the objects it was intended 
to embrace, were judiciously chosen, 
both to further and facilitate his pro- 
ceedings, and to collect new data for 
the guidance of future exploratory en- 
terprise in this remote and dreary por- 
tion of the globe. The details and re- 
sult will show, that all has been done 
which human power, under such try- 
ing circumstrances, could accom- 
plish. In the last month’s M ine 
we had occasion to applaud the la- 
bours of an American party, engaged 
in a similar investigation, to the west 
of the Mississipi; and without the 
slightest wish of instituting an invi- 
dious comparison, we gladly embrace 
the opportunity of assigning a still 
higher meed of praise to the skill, 
exertions, and fortitude of our own 
countrymen. 

Few of our readers can be un- 
acquainted with the expedition of 
Hearne to the northern coast of Ame- 
rica, or with the more recent journey 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie to the 
mouth of the Copper Mine River. 
The discoveries of these travellers, 


though ros ose | i 
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time of Hearne many advantages 
have been gained for a further exa- 
mination of the country, into which 
he and Mackenzie adventurously led 
the way. The different lakes which 
vary its surface, and the numerous 
streams by which it is intersected, af- 
ford abundant, though arduous means 
of communication ; while the spirit 
of commercial enterprise has contri- 
buted to the formation of numerous 
trading establishments by the North- 
west and Hudson’s Bay companies, 
in situations at a vast distance from 
the coast, aud from each other. 
Among these we may specify Nor- 
way House, on e Winnipeg; 
Cumberland House, on Pine Island 
Lake; Fort la Crosse, on the lake 
of the same appellation; Forts Chi- 
pewyan and Wedderburne, on Lake 
Athabasca; and Forts Resolution and 
Providence, so far northwards as Great 
Slave Lake. The effect of these 
establishments is strikingly evinced 
on the character and conduct of the 
natives; for though little attention 
appears to have afl paid to their 
moral or religious habits, the state 
of de ence to which they are re- 
duced on the two companies, has not 
only disarmed them of their hostility 
towards the whites, but has even 
rendered them more peaceably dis- 
posed towards each other, by re- 
pressing those habits of rapine and 
rev which at all preceding pe- 
riods had marked their character. 
Captain (then Lieutenant) Franklin, 
with his associates, Dr. Richardson, 
surgeon RN. and Mr. Back and Mr. 
Hood, midshipmen, embarked on the 
23d of May, 1819, on board the 
Prince of Wales, Hudson’s Bay ship, 
and proceeded to Stromness, where 
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sequent passage extremely danger- 
ous. They, however, cleared the 


straits on the 19th, and 18, their 
course across the bay, had, on the 
28th, the satisfaction of anchoring at 
York Flats. The same evening they 
were received at York Factory, on 
Hayes river, by Mr. Williams, Go- 
vernor of the Hudson’s Bay company 
posts in this quarter. By the re- 
commendation of different officers of 
the company, Captain Franklin de- 
cided on taking the route by Cum- 
berland House, into the interior, and 
along the chain of posts to Great 
Slave Lake; and a boat was accord- 
ingly fitted up without delay, for the 
use of the expedition. 

They commenced their journey on 
the 9th of September; but the boat 
being too small to contain their 
stores, a considerable portion was 
left behind, on the assurance of the 
Hudson’s Bay officers, that tobacco, 
ammunition, and spirits, could be 
procured in the interior. The effects 
of this omission were, however, felt 
during the whole course of their pro- 
ceedings. They continued their pro- 
gress up the Hayes River, and the 
streams with which it is connected ; 


and their journey, though affording 


little variety in description, was yet 
calculated to call forth continual ex- 
ertion both of body and mind, from 
the difficulties and labour created by 
a succession of rapids, and other ob- 
structions which attend this inland 
navigation. On the 25th of Septem- 
ber they reached Oxford House, an 
establishment of the Hudson’s Bay 
company, situated on Holey Lake. 
Proceeding then by the course of the 
Weepinapannis, they traversed much 
romantic scenery, in their progress 
toward the higher land, from whence 
the waters flow in a different direc- 
tion, and after a portage, embarked 
on the Echemamis. This led them, 
on the 16th of October, to Norway 
Point, situated at the extremity of 


a peninsula, separating Play Green. 


and Winnipeg Lakes, in latitude 
43° 41’ 38”, long. west 98° 1’ 24”, 
and from thence they continued their 
rogress, by the Saskatchawan to 
umberland House, where they halt- 
ed on the 21st of October. 
Convinced, by the effects of the 
frost, that further progress by water 
was impracticable, at this season, 
they accepted the invitation of Go- 
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vernor Williams, to make a short 
stay. Here Captain Franklin took 
the resolution’ o eeding, during 
the winter, into. the Athabasca de- 
artment, from the residents of which 
e expected to obtain. the most ac- 
curate information respecting the 
country north of Great Slave Lake. 
He, however, made arrangements 
for leaving Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
Hood, to expedite the conveyance of 
the stores on the return of spring. 

On the 18th of January he and Mr. 
Back left Cumberland House, pro- 
vided with sledges and snow shoes, 
and the usual Syepments for a win- 
ter journey, and attended by John 
Hepburn, an English seaman. They 
had, however, a speedy foretaste of 
the severities of a North American 
winter, and found considerable dif- 
ficulty in forcing their way through 
a country clothed with snow, though 
compelled to use the utmost pedi 
tion, by the scantiness of their sup- 
ply of provisions. On the 30th, they 
arrived at Carlton House, latitude 
52° 30° 47”, long. 106° 12’ 492”, 
where they enjoyed not only the 
shelter of an hospitable roof, but the 
comfort of exchanging their travelling 
habiliments, which nothing but long 
habit could render supportable. 

At Carlton House they were first 
taught to appreciate one of the most 
formidable difficulties with which 
they had afterwards to contend, 
namely, the want of provisions. On 
this point, it appears, that continual 
precaution is requisite, not merely 
to supply the servants and depen- 
dents of the companies, but the In- 
dians themselves, who in distress 
resort to the establishments for suc- 
cour; though no care will at all 
times suffice to obviate the most de- 
plorable inconveéniencies. The pro- 
visions are procured from the Indians 
in the form best calculated for con- 
veyance on a winter journeys This 
preparation is called pemmican, and 
consists of meat, dried by the sun or 
the fire, and pounded with stones, 
when spread on a skin. Brought in 
this state to the forts, it is cleansed, 
and incor] with a third part of 
melted fat, and firmly pressed into 
leather bags, each containing about 
eighty pounds. It will thus keep for 


a year, and with care may a bel 
served fortwo. However uninviting 
to dainty palates, a sufficient quan- 
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tity, even of this coarse food, is not 
always obtainable. 
Being recovered from the pains 
and swellings, occasioned by their 
late toilsome peregrination, they re- 
sumed their progress on the 9th of 
February, and after suffering greatly 
from cold, reached the Hudson’s Bay 
House, on Isle a la Crosse Lake, 
the 23d. They experienced a hos- 
pitable reception, and obtained much 
useful information. from the resident, 
Mr. Clark, who had penetrated as 
far as Mackenzie’s River. Their 
march was next directed to the Com- 
pangs house on Buffalo Lake, in 
at. 55° 53’, and long. 108° 51’ 10” ; 
and on the 13th of March they ap- 
proached what is called the Methye 
Portage. This is an elevated ridge 
of land, forming a new division of the 
water courses, and exhibiting pros- 
pects of striking beauty, even under 
a snowy clothing. It is about twelve 
miles in length, and constitutes a la- 
borious portion of the journey to and 
from the Athabasca department. It 
lies in lat. 56° 41’ 40” long. 109° 
52 15°: descending with great cau- 
tion and difficulty, they embarked on 
the Elk River, which is here nearly 
two miles wide; and on the 19th of 
March, made a short halt at the 
Pierre au Calumet, a post of the 
North West Company. In their sub- 
Sequent progress they encountered 
much boisterous and unpleasant wea- 
ther, and were greatly obstructed by 
drift snow; but at length they had 
the satisfaction of terminating a toil- 
some pilgrimage of 857 miles, at 
Fort Chipewyan, on the 26th of 
March. 
The interval of their stay at this 
lace was employed in arrangements 
for their future operations, in pro- 
curing guides and attendants, and in 
obtaining ; information. They. had 
the satisfaction of finding, that one 
of the principal chiefs of the Copper 
Indians. was willing to engage in 
their service, and to accompany them 
with a part of his tribe ; but at the 
same time they were not without the 
apprehension of considerable embar- 
rassment, from the scarcity of pro- 
visions which prevailed also in this 
Richardso On. the 13th of July, Dr. 


n and Mr. Hood arrived in 
two canoes from Fort berland, 
bringing all the stores and provisions 
they could collect, . but. the. supply 
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was still inadequate: to their wants. 
With these gentlemen were ten Ca- 
nadian voyagers, or boatmen, whom 
they had engaged at the posts be- 
low ; and fon ie uimeaux interpre- 
ters were to join them at Great Slave 
Lake. 

As they had now no prospect of 
increasing their scanty stock of pro- 
visions, they had no alternative but 
to hasten their departure northwards. 
with a limited supply. ‘They ac- 
cordingly cmbésked. July 18, 1820, 
in three canoes, and descended Stony, 
River, which discharges itself into 
Slave River. On the 24th of July they 
entered Great Slave Lake, and visited 
the establishments of the two com- 
panies, where they had the mortifi- 
cation to hear, that the same scar- 
city of subsistence prevailed, as at 
Fort Cumberland. They, therefore, 
hastened forward to Fort Providence, 
a station of the North West Com-< 

any, at the northern point of the 
ake, where they arrived on the 29th. 
Here they found Mr. Wentzel, a 
clerk belonging to the company, who 
spoke the Chipewyan language, and 
gave them much useful intelligence ; 
and the following day they were vi- 
sited by Akaitcho, the Copper Indian 
chief, who had been previously en- 
gaged in their interests. : 
aving held a consultation to di- 
gest their plans, the Indians depart- 
ed in advance, and the provisions 
and stores were packed, in the man-~ 
ner best adapted for peeeet convey= 
ance. The different members of the 
expedition were now mustered, and 
consisted of the officers already men- 
tioned; Hepburn, their faithful attend 
ant; Mr. Wentzel, who had agreed 
to accompany them ; nineteen Cana- 
dian voyagers ; Michel, an Iroquoi 
Indian ; and three interpreters ; and 
several women, wives of the Cana 
dians. 

On the 2d August they com- 
menced their voyage northward, with 
three large canoes, and a smaller one 
for the women. At their entrance 
into Yellow Knife River, they, were 
joined by Akaitcho and his party, 
forming an Indian fleet of 17 canoes, 
and continued their peieness up 
stream, which was here about 1 
yards wide. As they advanced, 
dwindled into a mets rivulet, and 


they then _ by. a, chain of 
small PY y with intervening port- 
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ages, still suffering from the want of 
provisions, which the skill and ac- 
tivity of their hunters could not ob- 
viate. At length they completed 
another st of their expedition, at 
Winter e, where their Indian 
friend proposed to fix their sta- 
tion, till the e ring, on the 
22d of August. he len of 
their voyage from fort Chipewyan 
oo to be a above 21 of 
which consisted o “ye 
Preparations abd mediately 
commenced for building a habitation, 
and collecting supplies of provisions, 
the Indians having failed in their en- 
gagements for this object, in conse- 
quence of the death of one of their 
chiefs, which occasioned the suspen- 
sion of their usual business of hunt- 
ing. Captain Franklin proposed to 
roceed immediately to the Copper 
Mine River ; but this design, which 
was dictated rather by zeal than 
prudence, was at length relinquished, 
in consequence of the remonstrances 
of Akaitcho. It was, howeyer, de- 
cided to dispatch a party for the 
purpose of exploring the country, 
and the task was assigned to Mr. 
Back, on the 29th of August. A few 
days after, Captain Franklin himself 
undertook a similar journey, leaving 
Mr. Wentzel to superintend «the 
building. He found the lakes frozen, 
and every appearance of an early and 
gevere winter, and returned after 
reaching a branch of Point Lake. 
The first party having penetrated to 
another part of the same sheet of 
water, were driven back on the 16th 
of September, by cold and storms. 
In the interim, considerable pro- 
gress had been made in the erection 
of a log house for the officers, and 
on the 6th of October it was so far 
completed, that they struck their 
tent and took up their residence 
within. It was about 50 feet lon 
and 24 wide, and divided into a ‘ 
three bed-rooms, and a kitchen. A 
similar habitation, of smaller dimen- 
sions, was afterwards constructed for 
the men; and a store-house was 
finally erected, the whole establish- 


ment 


square. No exertion was to 


cceupying three sides of a 


Few incidents were likely to vary 
the monotonous course of a winter 
residence in these northern solitudes ; 
but causes of care and anxiety were 
not wanting. By some misconduct 
or inattention on the part of the offi- 
cers belonging to the trading com- 
panies, their stores were left behind, 
and reports to their discredit were 
spread from some of the trading es- 
tablishments, which made a deep 
impression on the minds of the In- 
dians. Explanations indeed took 
place, but the effect was perhaps 
never entirely obviated. On the 27th 
of January, 1821, Mr. Wentzel re- 
turned with a portion of their stores ; 
others successively arrived, though 
still inadequate to their wants, and 
the Aye of their Indian depend- 
ants; and in March Mr. Back ar- 
rived from Fort Chipewyan, after 
performing a journey of nearly 1000 
miles on toot, amidst hardships and 
difficulties of a peculiar kind. They 
were now in latitude 65° 12 40”, and 
longitude 113° 8" 25"; and a few 
hints will suffice to show the nature 
of the climate. The month of Oc- 
tober was sufficiently wintry, but in 
November the cold became much 
more severe, the mean temperature 
being — 0-7°. In December its in- 
tensity increased ; for at one period 
the thermometer sunk as low as 57° 
below zero; the trees were frozen to 
their very centres; and a thermo- 
meter in the bed-room, only 16 feet 
from the fire, sunk as low as 15°. 
January was more mildé than De- 
cember, and in March the mean tem- 
perature rose to 11° 57”. The em- 

the officers, during this 
seden- 


collect supplies of provisions; and ° 


in the course of a short period, they 
had secured a sufficient stock of ve- 


nigon and other meat, to obviate all ° 
immediate fear of scarcity: © Mr. 
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Hook, another Indian chief; residi 
vear West Martin Lake, who 

to collect provisions for the party on 
their return; and Akaitcho, from a 
spirit of rivalry or other motives, 
began to manifest renewed zeal in 
the cause. As the ice appeared to 
be dissolving on the rivers and lakes, 
in the commencement of June, one 
division moved on the 4th, under the 
command of Dr. Richardson, to Point 
Lake. On the 14th the party charged 
with the conveyance of the canoes 
followed, and finally Captain Frank- 
lin himself, with three Canadians, 
the two Esquimeaux, and Hepburn, 
carrying the instruments, and a rem- 
nant of the stores. Though at first 
suffering from renewed exertion, and 
the heat of the weather, all pro- 
ceeded with alacrity, traversed Point 
Lake, Red Rock Lake, and Rock 
Nest Lake on the remaining ice, and 
at length entered the Copper Mine 
River, which at this point was 200 
yards wide, and ten feet deep, and 
flowed rapidly over a stony bed. In 
this early period of their journey, 
they found it necessary to abandon 
one of their canoes, in order to spare 
me strength both of their men and 
ogs. 

They commenced their descent of 
the Copper Mine River, on the 2d 
of July, and proceeded north-west- 
ward along its course, which is much 
broken by a succession of rapids, 
varying in breadth, and generally 
deep. On the 7th they encamped at 
the foot.of a series of heights, the 
rst they had yet seen in America 
which deserved the name of a moun- 
tainous ra The next day they 
arrived at the station of the Hook, 
and obtained from him the renewal 
of his promise, to remain and collect 
supplies of food against their return. 
rhe succeeding days they found the 
channel of the river skirted by 
ee of pe which —— 
its waters ti were pent u 
tween walls Pad icula nr 
and formed almost a continued rapid. 


It here forced its wa the 
barrier .of penetnws ryder gs I 
N.N.E. On the 11th div | 
to examine the Copper 
described by Hearne, and collected a 
few of metal. ». 
At this t the Indians left their 
canoes, to avoid the labour of navi- 
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gating them down the rapids; but 
the ulterior p of expe- 
dition could not be fulfilled without 


those belonging to the party. Their 
descent was marked by no other in- 
cident, than a meeting with some 
Esquimeaux, who frequent the lower 
course of the river, but no inter- 
course took place, except with an 
old man, who was not sufficient! 
active to make his escape. At le 

on the 18th of July they had the sa- 
tisfaction of reaching the mouth of 
the river, which at its influx to the 
sea is about a mile wide, shallow, 
and nearly barred across by sand 
banks. To sea-ward appeared many 
lofty islands. The latitude was found 
to be 67° 47’ 50”, and the longitude 
115° 25° 52”; the distance travelled 
from Fort Enterprise 334 miles, for 
117 of which the canoes had been 
dragged over snow and ice. Here 
Mr. Wentzel and the Indians left 
them, with renewed promises to _ 
vide supplies of food against their 
return in the autumn. 

On the 2ist of July, a + com- 
menced their voyage on the Hyper- 
borean sea, and paddled eastward, 
along the coast. No ice appeared, 
though an ice blink was visible in the 
horizon, and the islands were found 
to be rocky, barren, and of columnar 
structure. In this direction they pro- 
ceeded for five days, passing the 
nights on shore. On the 26th they 
weathered a cape, to which they have 
given the name of Barrow, in honour 
of the Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
turned into an extensive inlet, called 

the Fourth’s, or Coronation 
Gulf, which enters the land from 
lat. 68° to 67° 30’. They spent a 
considerable period, and encountered 
no small danger, in exploring its va~ 
rious recesses, from the tness 
and dilapidated state of their canoes, 
which were formed of no ey 
material than birch bark. The 


thest point to which a 
, in 


of pemmican, and a small portion 
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sitated to desist from further attempts, 
and hasten their return. They drew 
towards the head of Coronation Gulf, 
and attempted to ascend the course of 
a river, which flows into it, on the 
south-west. They, however, found 
the stream so confined by precipitous 
rocks, and so obstructed by rapids, 
that they relinquished their purpose 
of proceeding by water ; and from the 
materials of their damaged ‘canoes 
formed two smaller ones, to cross 
any stream or lake which might in- 
tersect their line of march. Having 
arranged their baggage for as speedy 
a movement as possible, they pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Point Lake, 
through a flat and uninteresting coun- 
try, interspersed with small sheets of 
water. In this portion of their jour- 
ney they experienced considerable 
obstruction from the snow, which al- 
ready began to fall, and on the 5th of 
September they distributed their last 
morsel of pemmican. The sense of 


their privations was aggravated by 
the increasing severity of the weather, 
and they continued to toil onwards, 
amidst snow and ice, frequently un- 


able to obtain even the comfort of a 
fire, and reduced to depend for sub- 
sistence on the skill and success of 
their hunters, in a season and situa- 
tion alike unpromising. One of their 
canoes was first broken by a fall, and 
the other afterwards was rendered 
unserviceable, at the very time when: 
it was most needed. Every step of 
their toilsome pilgrimage was marked 
by new difficulties—every hour by 
increasing sufferings and privations. 
Compelled to allay the cravings of 
hunger with an unpalatable weed, 
called Tripe de Roche, even this mi- 
serable resource frequently failed, 
and they were driven to devour the 
Jeather of their shoes, the putrid skins 
of animals, and even bones rendered 
friable by fire. Stopped at the most 
critical periods of their march, when 
existence itself seemed to depend on 
the loss of a single day, by lakes or 
streams, which they had not the 
meansof passing, subordination ceased 
—despair sueceeded—some sunk un- 
der their multiplied calamities ; and 
even those, whose strength and spirits 
were yet equal to exertion, dragged 
their weary limbs along rather in fear 
than in hope. In this extremity, Mr. 
Hood, whgse zeal and inte ce 
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had been honourably conspicuous, 
appears to have been shot by Michel, 
the Iroquois Indian, who is supposed 
to have been impelled by hunger to 
murder two of his companions for the 
sake of feeding on their flesh. At 
length, on the evening of the 29th of 
October, Captain Franklin, with some 
of the party, drew near their once 
cheerful abode of Fort Enterprise ; 
but, instead of the supplies, on which 
they had calculated, from the Indians, 
it was found empty and desolate, and 
they had yet to struggle with famine 
and misery, till Mr. Back, who had 
proceeded in advance, could obtain 
aid from the Indians or the nearest 
trading settlement. In the mean time, 
the rest of the party, who were not 
entirely exhausted, reached the same 
place of refuge, only to undergo an 
aggravation of suffering ; and the 
energies of nature were nearly sub- 
dued when, on the 7th of November, 
they were rescued from a lingering, 
and seemingly inevitable, fate, by the 
arrival of Indians with a small supply 
of provisions. In justice to the chief, 
Akaitcho, it is proper to add, that 
although with that indolence and 
thoughtlessness which are prominent 
features in the character of the savage, 
he had neglected to fulfil his promises, 
he no sooner heard of their distress, 
than he hastened to relieve it; and 
both he and his tribe manifested to- 
wards the unfortunate travellers, a 
degree of kindness and sympathy 
which would have done honour to 
the most civilised cert In a 
comparatively short period of time, 
they were enabled to travel; and, 
retracing their former course, finally 
terminated their journey, on the 14th 
of July, at York Factory, after tra- 
versing the distance of not less than 
5550 miles. 

We have now only to add, that the 
appearance of the coast traced by 

aptain Franklin, justifies the opmion 
of those who maintain the practica- 
bility of a North-west passage. 
rise of the tide, perceptible in Coro- 
nation Gulf, proves its communication 
with the ocean, and the outline of the 
shore runs nearly east and west, In 
the latitude to Mackenzie s 
River, to the Sound entered by Kotze- 
bue on the side of Behring’s Straits, 
and to’ Bay, at the northern 
extremity of Hudson’s Bay. The 
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portion of sea explored by our voy- 
agers was also navigable for vessels 
of any size, and the obstruction from 
ice too trifling ‘to detain even a small 
boat. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
advert to many important and curious 
details, in various branches of science 
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and natural history. We shall there- 
fore conclude with observing, that 
this volume is illustrated with charts, 
and accompanied with a series of en- 
gravings, equally creditable to the 
unfortunate artist, Mr. Hood, and to 
the engraver, Mr. Finden. 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 


Ir is often a matter of some diffi- 
culty to determine whether the en- 
couragement given to art is abso- 
lutely declining, or whether it takes 
new directions less visible to the 
common observer. Music appears 
lately to have presented a problem 
of this nature. Never was the sci- 
ence so generally cultivated, never 
was the art so universally practised. 
Yet the pupae performances fall 
away, so that it should seem the ex- 
amples of the finest models fail to be 
attractive, in proportion to the dif- 
fusion of enjoyment amongst indi- 
viduals. e Vocal Concerts, so 
long a favourite resort of the real 
lovers of music, were this year givén 
up for want of support. The City 
Amateur Concerts have been sus- 

ended, if not wholly abandoned. 

he British Concerts (only three 
nights) have not engaged that atten- 
tion which their intrinsic merits, and 
the nationality of their design, might 
be well imagined to have justly 


claimed ; even the Oratorios are said, 


to have entailed a loss upon the pro- 
prietor ; while the Opera has lacked 
its customary attendance, malgré 
the impulsive influence of the Board 


of Management of Earls,. Counts,, 


and Barons, Amongst the causes, 


perhaps, may be some. that are 
political ; for eyen operas, concerts, 


and oratorios, cannot go on with- 
out participating in that pervading 
complaint, “ the agricultural dis- 
tress,” and acknowledging that they 
have a sympathetic interest in the 
common source of subsistence. But 
we are rather inclined, like the su- 
perior authorities in the agricultural 
case, to attribute the evils of the 
musical world to superabundance— 
to that excess by which appetite 
nti Dany ha so dies. ppete } is ees 
reason to s lat a 
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sarily tend to its frequent enjoyment 
in public. On the contrary, perhaps, 
after so much at home, we are con- 
tent with the Jess abroad; perform- 
ers do not always make the most 
“‘ comfortable hearers ;” amateurs, 
like poets, will sometimes feel a little 
impatiently the semper ego auditor 
tantum, and hear their own imperfect 
execution with more complacency, 
than the expression of a Camporese, 
or the polish of a Vaughan. O! we 
are all marvellous approvers of our 
own style! Horace never made so 
great a mistake, nor ever so truly 
showed himself the companion of the 
ill-bred, as when he made his famous 
declaration, omnibus hoc vitium est 
cantoribus, &c., for the remark ap- 
plies to the untaught, and, perhaps, 
might have more resemblance to 
fact before the invention of piano- 
fortes. In our boyish days, we do, 
indeed, remember misses that had 
perpetual colds, or that “ really 
could not sing ;”' but now-a-days, a- 
mongst the instructed, (and who is 
not instructed?) it is far otherwise. 
There are few singers or players, 
who, if they would speak the sole 
truth, ever hear enough of them- 
selyes, and certainly never too much. 
From Madame Catalani, down to 
little Miss Strumansquall, the rule 
prevails; there is no singing, no 
playing, so agreeable as our own. 
But neither poverty, nor self-com- 
placency, nor both of them put to- 
gether, probably produce the ill 
effects that arise out of the costliness 
of musical amusements. , The com- 
mon rate of admission is half a 
inea for each person, to a concert. 
The subscription to the Ancient 
Music is eight guineas for the twelve 
concerts; and to the Philharmonic, 
four—the two realizing a receipt of 
near nine thousand pounds per an- 
num!! Such terms must exclude all 
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families of moderate income; for 
we read Pacis circumstances, 
w of repeating an expense 
of from two to three guineas for one 
evening’s pleasure for four persons? 
The purchase is far too costly—the 
thing is impossible. The Oratorios 
thus become the only general ve- 
hicles of musical pleasure.. The 
Hanover Square, and the Argyll 
Rooms, are visited by certain classes 
alone, and they soon find out that 
the satisfaction does not compensate 
the expense. 

Weare quite aware that the point 
of primary importance in such as- 
semblies is the almost exclusive pri- 
vileges allotted to Caste. The An- 
cient Music is sought, principally, 
because it is what is called “ select.” 
The Philharmonic, on the contrary, 
unquestionably the first concert in 
the metropolis for instrumental mu- 
sic, and as pre-eminent in the 
comparatively small portion of vocal 
it admits, does not number in the 
list of subscribers above half a dozen 

rsons of title—the bulk of the au- 
dience consists of professors and 
their families, and amateurs, who 
seek music at the fountain- 
head. The Vocal Concerts afforded 
a place of entertainment for the 
richer class of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis, but these are now ex- 
tinct. They probably surfeited for 
lack of variety in the music ; yet it 
should seem that there is some un- 
acknowledged cause why the public 
—the mass of the public—is not 
found to encourage concerts, and 
this cause we conceive to be the 
costliness of the entertainment. If 
it is asked why it is necessary that 
such charges for admission should be 
made, it is replied at once, the enor- 
mous sums paid to the singers (prin- 
cipally females) is the visible reason. 
Four of them, Madame Camporese, 
Mrs. Salmon, Miss Stephens, and 
Miss Travis, do not receive less pro- 
bably than 1002 nightly, for their at- 
tendance at the Ancient Concert; and, 
on Oratorio late, the 
trive to appear both at Hanover-square 
and at the Theatre. It is a ques- 
tion, whether the whole instrumental 
band, consisting of from forty to fifty 
performers, is paid more than double 
what these ladies obtain. This is 
really monstrous! But the evil will 
correct itself. Conductors must now 


generally con- 
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- satisfied ew oper massage of 
obtaining any profit uate to their 
risk and labour. Means of distribu- 
ting more tickets for the same sum, 
thus increasing the numbers of the 
audience without diminishing the re- 
ceipts, will probably be devised. 
Without some such expedient, public 
music in the metropolis will sink 
away to nothing. very diffu- 
sion of science, which ought to pre- 
pare the mind (and which does it in 
—_ of fact) to seek for, and to re- 
ish the finest models in art, will 
operate a contrary effect. The fa- 
mily concert will be the substitute 
for public music, and people will be 
content with pleasures of a less ex- 
alted description, simply because 
they are attained with little expense. 
To this end, the gratification of dis- 
playing talent will also contribute, 
aod a more studious cultivation of 
individual ability will follow. Even 
now, indeed, these can hardly be 
esteemed anticipations, they are 
merely observations upon what is 


actually passing. It is only a matter 
of surprise, that amateur concerts in 
ge houses, like the academias in 


taly, are not more frequent in this 
country ; the moment amateur at- 
tainment reaches a certain height, to 
which it appears to be rapidly ad- 
vancing, such will probably be the 
consequence, and it is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. Talent 
and accomplishment will have its 
best reward in its extended exercise, 
while the whole circle of intimate 
connections will participate in the 
rational and social exhibition. 

The King’s Theatre has at length 
launched a New Opera, Elisa e Clau- 
dio, a demi caractére, with “ no 
character at all.” Accustomed, as 
we are, to look in the Italian musi- 
cal dramas for such incidents “ as 
are just ble to happen, but which 
never did, nor ever will happen, 
we have seldom, if ever, fallen upc 
a more wretched thing than this. 
The scene is laid in Florence, where 
Elisa, a female of humble birth has 
been secretly married to Claudio, the 
son of Count Arnaldo, by whom she 
has two children. The Count has 
imprisoned his son for a year, when 
the Marquis of Tricotazio arrives 
with his daughter Silvia, to consum- 
mate a iage between ‘her and 
Claudio. At this point of time the 











drama opens. The party reach Flo- 
rence one sooner than they were 
ex ence they occasion great 
confusion in the house of the Count, 
whose son is not even yet released 
frem durance. He is, however, li- 
berated, on condition that he marries 
Silvia, to which he gives a feigned 
consent, in order to obtain sight of 
Elisa and his children. The Count 
employs Luca, a sefvant, to discover 
the nature of Claudio’s engagement 
with her; and on being made ac- 
quainted with the real state of the 
case, he bribes Luca to force away 
the children, and deliver them over 
to a leader of banditti. Elisa, stung 
to madness at their abduction, 
rushes out in search of them, and 
encountering the Marquis, accuses 
him of the cruel act, and attacks him 
with the fury of grief and insanity. 
The rey ay flies, and she pursues 
him into the presence of the Count ; 
all the dramatis persone are assem- 
bled, heaven knows how or why,— 
Elisa is turned out by the Count’s 
domestics, and the act closes with 
a finale which very justly expresses 
the state of the case: 


Dentro un vortice profondo 
Son ravvolti i miei pensieri ; 
-Cosi io tema, 0 cosa speri, 
No, non posso indovinar. 

It is now necessary to relate that 
Celso, the lover of Silvia, has engaged 
himself as a servant to the Marquis 
her father, and has accompanied 
them in that capacity to Florence. 
fend, an ley bgree to elope With 
riend, ey to elope 
Mn two mistresses. The Marquis 

as 


explanation, which gives rise 


uivoque, but 
he vehicle 
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escape, when, as before, most of the 
characters are drawn together by 
some unseen influence, and poor Elisa 
is thrown intoa dungeon. But at the 
dawn, Celso returns to the cottage of 
Charlotte, a friend with whom Elisa 
has resided, and brings the children, 
and the intelligence that he has de- 
livered Luca over to the police, and 
that the Marquis is made acquainted 
with all the circumstances. The 
last scene is laid in the dungeon, 
where Elisa is visited by Claudio, 
her children, Charlotte and Silvia, 
Celso and the Marquis ; and, lastly, 
comes the Count. The latter is o 
durate, and the Marquis urges upon 
him “ philosophy” and forgiveness. 
Just at this moment, Celso discovers 
himself, and sues for permission to 
espouse Silvia. The Marquis is en- 
raged in his turn, * cok ve 
lates * ” At 

are made oot bp forgiveness. 

Such is the story which is deli- 
neated, with the suff. of Oh 
Ciel! figli, consorte, che crudelté! &c. 
which make up a lyric dramatic 
poem, as the courtesy of nations en- 
titles these melodramas. The music 
is by Mercadante, a name new to 
this country, and is mediocrity itself, 
with the addition of being a direct 
imitation of Rossini, in which the 
copyist has caught the prominent 
defects of his prototype. It was but 
coldly received. 

The Benefit Concerts have com- 
menced this year rather earlier than 
usual ; that of Mr. Hawes took place 
on the 18th, and was well attended, 
and Mr. Greatorex’s is fixed for the 
25th. It is really curious to observe 
how little novelty is brought forward. 
Is it that singers are desirous to avoid 
the trouble of acquiring new songs, 
or that the compositions which will 


i reat powers are really so 
ee 7 atever be the cause, the 
consequence is fatal both to the liy- 
ing com -and to music. The 


world is excessively tired of standard 
excellence, the “‘ Benedictus of the 
Requiem,” ‘“Gratias agimus,” and 
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presidents, vice- , directors, 
trustees, and committee men; and 
all the musicians in London are 
to perform. The public will hardly 
fail to patronize with all its powers 
an institution, which, with its pon- 
derous and mighty apparatus of di- 
rectors, committee, and sub-com~ 
mittee (to say nothing of others enu- 
merated above) boards, principal, 
master and matrons, professors and 
secretary, already actually supports 
and instructs ren little boys, and as 
many little girls, in music ; the pro- 
fessors, Messrs... Beale, Bochsa, 
Cramer, Hiilmandel, &c. giving 
them lessons of a quarter of an hour 
each at a time. It.is, however, no 
joke; for there never was perhaps so 
expensive a farce got up “ by par- 
ticular desire of several persons of 
distinction.” 

The Concert is in three acts, the 
first of which is a selection from Dr. 
Crotch’s Palestine; the second and 
third are miscellaneous. The whole 
embraces the very finest modern 
compositions, and some of greater 
age and more established excellence. 
Kach act has its leader ; Messrs. F. 
Cramer, Spagnoletti, and Mori. Dr. 
Crotch, the “ principal,” conducts. 
The professors, whose benefit nights 
are rapidly following, will feel the 
effects of this grand absorbent, should 


it attract the patronage which as a 
Concert it deserves, but of which as 
an Institution, upon its present plan, 
it seems very little Woethy: 

_ The publications of the month are 
comparatively few. 

A Fourteenth Divertimento, by Mr. 
Cramer, for the pi he describes in 
the title page as ** piw tosto nello stile Ita. 
liano.” .. The introduction and cantabile 
movement have much of the smoothness of 
Italian manner ; but the Siciliano has more 
of Irish character about it. The lesson 
combines variety and contrast with grace 
and expression. 

Mr. Moscheles’ Fantasia on three fa- 
vourite Scotch Airs is full of genius and 

wer. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner has published a 
Twelfth Fantasia, in which is introduced 
Auld lang syne. This air has been al- 
ready often and variously arranged: its 
present adaptation is a sufficient test of the 
originality of Mr. Kalkbrenner’s concep- 
tions 


~ Mr. Neale’s Rondo on Spazza Cammin, 
a Venetian Ariette, is a production of much 
taste. 

The arrangements (which indeed are the 
most numerous publications) are three books 
of select airs from Rossini’s Pietro [ Ere- 
mitd, by Mr. Latour ; Graun’s Te Deum, 
arranged by Mr. Burrowes for harp and 
pianoforte,; and as a. duet for the latter ; 
and the Third Number of Bruguier’s dra- 
matic divertimentos. 
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toises. De Cosigny found in his first 
visit, in August, that Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer stood at 33° in the 


ICR CAVES OF THE JURA AND ALPS. 
Professor Pictet, of Geneva, has 
published an account of these caves, 
of which there are two in the chain 
of the Jura; one called La Baume, 
five leagues from Besancon ; the other 
St. George, in the slope of the Jura, 
5000 toises to the north-west of Rolle. 
Two others, which likewise contain 
ice all summer, are found in the 
mountains of Faucigny ; the one on 
that called Brezon to the south of 
Bonneville, the other on the south- 
west declivity of Mount Vergy. M. 
de Cosigny visited the cavern La 
Baume, in August, 1743, and in Oc- 
tober, 1745. According to his account, 
it is sixty-four toises in length, and 
twenty-two in breadth, at the widest 
very aptdly Meus dhe cabanas; te 
very rapidly entrance ; 
height varies. from ten to ‘fifteen 


cave, while in the open air it was 
at 77°. In October it was at 32° 
in the interior, and at 50° with- 
out. At both’ times, the bottom of 
the cavern presented a surface of ice, 
with a little water in its cavities. 
Professor Prevost, who visited this 
cavern in 1769, states, that it ap- 
peared divided into three compart- 
ments: on entering it, in the middle 
of August, he felt a chilling cold, and 
was struck with the appearance of a 
mass of ice fed by the water, which 
constantly fell drop by drop the 
roof. The cavern was entirely co- 
véred, from the entrance to where the 
bottom to rise, with a cake of 
ice, in which there was a number of 
holes filled with water ; by 
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one of which, it was ascertained 
that the ice was a foot thick. The 
evaporation is often considerable, 
causing the formation of a thick fog. 
The entrance of this cave is in a re- 
gion, the temperature of which is far 
above the freezing point; and, from 
the form of the cavity, the winter's 
snow cannot enter, and cannot, there- 
fore, contribute to the formation of 
the ice. 

The cavern St. George’s is situ- 
ated in a wood of pines, thinly scat- 
tered. There are two entrances to 
it, at about the distance of twelve 
feet from each other. The length of 
its icy surface is seventy-five feet, 
and the mean width forty feet. In 
ordinary years it furnishes ice only to 
a small number of families, but when 
the winter is such as not to afford 
enough for the ice-houses of Geneva, 
recourse is had to it. The working 
of the ice is the same as that of a 
quarry. It is cut with appropriate 
tools into long wedges, and divided 
by transverse sections, about a foot 
from each other, and _ sufficiently 
deep to enable the workmen to de- 
tach blocks of the size of a cubic 
foot. The extent of the workable 
surface is 3000 square feet, from 
which there is carried off every se- 
cond day, during the summer, about 
twenty-five quintals, or, in all, about 
195,000 lb. At the extremity of this 
cave, at a certain height against its 
partitions, there are icy stalactites 
resembling those of ‘carbonate . of 
lime, formed by the filtration of a 
small stream of water, which is con- 
stantly freezing. The thermometer, at 
the entrance, stood at 60° Fahrenheit, 
and, in the middle, at two feet above 
the floor, at 344°. The cold is so great, 
that when two biocks of ice are left 
close to each other on the bottom of 
the cave, they are, in the course of a 
few hours, frozen together. The ca- 
vern of Mont Brezon is not so large 
as those already described, being 
only about thirty-five feet in length, 
twenty-five in breadth, and ten or 
twelve in height.. The temperature 
of the interior was 41°. » It is: im- 
possible to estimate the quantity 
of ice in it, it is ‘so irregular ; part of 
it seemed to be a remnant of the 
snow of the precedig year, the re- 
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considerable extent. At the bottom 
of it there is a platform of ice sixty 
feet long, and thirty wide. Its tem- 
perature was 343° Fahrenheit, while 
that of the atmosphere was 58°.. The 

ide who accompanied Pictet, in- 
ormed him that the last time he 
visited it there was no ice, and that 
it is found only when the temperature 
of the atmosphere is high, the quan- 
tity increasing according as the tem- 
perature rises. 

Another of these remarkable caves 
has lately been described by M. Du- 
four, Lieutenant-Colonel of engineers. 
It exists in the side of a rugged moun- 
tain called Rothorn, near ‘Thun, the 
ascent of which is very steep. The 
rock is calcareous, and of a deep gray 
colour, mixed with beds of clay,. of 
from 8 to 12 inches in thickness. 
The strata are cut by fissures perpen- 
dicular to them, and to the general 
plane of the slope, so that they pre- 
sent externally the appearance of a 
wall of rouble work. The peaks of 
the mountains are crowned by a 
sandstone containing a great many 
particles of quartz. The ice-house of 
Rothorn, is about 5840 feet above the 
level off the sea. It is covered by a 
mass of rocks of 1000 or 1500 feet in 
thickness, through the numerous fis- 
sures of which water passes and falls, 
drop by drop, into. the cave, by 
which, owing chiefly to its evapora- 
tion, it is so much cooled, that it con- 
geals when it reaches the floor, and 
thus a constant supply of ice is wo 
up. The height of the cave is at the 
entrance 25 feet, but it immediately 
increases to about 50; its width is 
about 100, and its general form is 
that of a Z... The first mass of ice is 
met with where the external light 
penetrates only in small quantity ; 
consequently it cannot be formed by 
the winter’s snow, which might be 
driven in by the wind. A little fur- 
ther in the ice covers the floor of the 
cave, and is so transparent, that the 
rocks can be easily seen through it. 
Beyond this, there is an inclined 
plane of ice, which leads to a mag- 
nificent hall, from the sides of 
which are large masses or 
ao erm of ice, the surface of 
vag crapeatinHhngh ine bs 

ev * 
of external air was considerable, 


a thermometer at different places in 
the grotto never rose above 38°, The 
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extremity of this cavern is called 
Shafflock or Sheeps-hole, from its af- 
fording an asylum to those animals, 
from the burning heat of the sun, and 
when surprised by a storm. 

In attempting to account for the 
formation oF ice in these caves, Pic- 
tet states, that we must have re- 
course to some local cause, as it 
does not depend on the winter's 
snow, or the temperature of the 
earth ; for in those latitudes the mean 
heat is far above the freezing point. 
It was remarked that there always 
issued a stream of cold air from 
different openings connected with 
them, which, constantly exciting eva- 
poration from the surface of the 
water, must produce a great degree 
of cold. This is supported by nu- 
merous facts. Thus there are many 
caves so formed, as to allow a con- 
tinual flow of air through them, and 
which is many degrees colder at its 
exit than at its entrance. In one 
near Rome, the air as it entered was 
at 78°, but, as it issued, it was as 
low as 44°. The same is the case 
in many instances, there being a 
difference of from 15° to 20°, or even 
30°, in the temperature of the air ; 
and in all of them, the hotter the 
summer, the greater is the strength 
of the current. This is occasioned 
by the difference in the weight of 
the external and internal air, the 
heaviest rushing out, and having 
its place supplied by a current 
lighter and warmer, which, by ac- 
celerating evaporation, is itself cool- 
ed, and produces a great degree of 
cold in the cave—in those just de- 
scribed, perhaps sufficient to cause 
the water to ze; for it is well 
known that water may be frozen by 
the cold excited merely by its eva- 
poration. 

HISTORY AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
PARROT. 

The Greeks seem at first to have 
known only one es of parrot, im- 
ported from the t by one of the 
captains of Alexander’s fleet. | Aris- 
Taya nay 

er ty o ; 
soon iets objects of high re- 
quest among the luxurious Romans, 
whom Cato reproached for this 
erile attachment. In his time, dey 
kept them in of silver and 
ivory, and paid as much for them as 
for a slave, Till: the time of Nero 
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they knew no other species, when 
were discovered by them in an 
island, far up the Nile, called Gaganda. 
The Portuguese, who first doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, found the 
whole coast of Africa, and the islands 
of the Indian ocean, peopled with 
various tribes of them, and in 
such numbers, that they with diffi- 
culty cri the rice and maize 
from them. They were, however, 
far inferior to those found in the new 
world, some of the islands of which 
are called Parrot Islands, from the 
immense b esr of parrots that fre- 
quented them. The green paroquet, 
with a red neck, is the first of this 
genus that was brought into Europe, 
and it is now known only by the 
scription given of it by the ancients. 
The birds of this class have been 
arran in two great divisions— 
those of the old and those of the new 
world; to the former belong cock- 
atoos, parrots, Jories, and paroquets ; 
to the latter, acas, or maccaws, 
amazons, criks, popinjays, and paro- 
quets. The lories inhabit the Mo- 
luceas, New Guinea, and other 
Asiatic islands. Owing to their 


powerless flight, the inhabitants of one 
island are quite different from those 


of the adjacent one. The touis or 
short tailed parrakeets, are the small- 
est of all the American parrots. 
They are of the size of a sparrow, 
and are, in general, incapable of 
speech. 
Buffon supposed that parrots were 
confined to within twenty-five de- 
on each side of the Equator ; 
ut in this he is incorrect. A species 
called the Carolina inhabits 
Guiana, and tes into Virginia 
and Carolina. Another species, the 
Illinois parrot, goes from South 
America far northward, being com- 
mon on the banks of the Ohio and 
the southern aa of ths: ning 
A third species, the eme parrot, 
exists in the neighbourhood of the 
Straits of Magellan, and various other 
occur in different quarters. Of this 
splendid genus there are no less than 
239 species. 
ACTION OF HEAT AND COMPRESSION 
ON FLUIDS. 
we 4 well known et means 
a in’s digester, may 
have their temperature raised far 
above their boiling point, but at the 


same time, they are subjected to a 
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very great pressure from the vapour 
generated, which it is supposed would 
prove a bar to their complete con- 
version into the aeriform state. In 
reflecting on this subject, it occurred 
to M. de la Tour, that the expansion 
of a volatile fluid had necessarily 
some limit, beyond which, notwith- 
standing the pressure, it would be 
converted into vapour. To ascertain 
whether this was the case, he put 
some alcohol into a small glass tube, 
so as to ves nearly two-fifths of 
it, and sealed it hermetically by a 
blowpipe. The tube was then cau- 
tiously heated, and in proportion as 
the fluid expanded, its mobility be- 
came greater; and after attaining 
nearly double its volume, it suddenly 
disappeared, and the tube became 
filled with a transparent vapour, 
which, on cooling, ormed a thick 
cloud, and the fluid assumed its ori- 
ginal state. A second tube, nearly 
half full, gave the same result; but 
one, more than half full, broke on the 
application of heat. Similar experi- 
ments were made with oil of petro- 
leum of specific gravity 807, and with 
ether, which presented similar re- 
sults, excepting that the latter re- 
quired less space than the former to 
be converted into vapour without 
breaking the tube, and the petroleum 
less than alcohol, seeming to indicate 
that the more a fluid is naturally di- 
lated, the less volume it requires to 
attain its maximum of expansion. In 
the above-mentioned experiments, the 
tubes were exhausted of their air be- 
fore they were sealed, but it was found 
that the same occurred though it was 
left in ; the progressive expansion of 
the fluid was even more easily esti- 
mated, as there was no inconvenient 
ebullition. The last experiment was 
made with a tube one-third filled 
with water ; the glass lost its trans- 
parency, but broke in a few seconds 


afterwards. By put a little car- » 
bonate of IE fh page Fr} the fluid, 


its action on the glass was in a great 
measure prevented, and the effects of 
heat and compression on it were ob- 
serv It was found that at the 


temperature of about melting zinc it 

into vapour in a space nearly 
our times that of its original volume ; 
whereas alcohol, petroleum, and ether, 
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‘left so that the pressure on the 
outeide-und inside may be the same. 
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the change of form, De la Tour found 
varied in the different fluids subject- 
ed to experiment. By exposing them 
to heat in a particular apparatus, he 
ascertained that alcohol may be re- 
duced to vapour in a space rather 
less than three times its bulk, and 
that it then exerts a pressure equiva- 
lent to that of 119 atmospheres, while 
the pressure of ether, converted into 
vapour, is only 37 atmospheres ; the 
former requiring a temperature of 
392 F. the latter of 492. These ex- 
periments promise to lead to interest~ 
ing results, as it is likely that, by the 
joint action of heat and pressure, sub- 
stances may be made to combine 
which cannot otherwise be united, 
and thus their action on each other 
may be ascertained. 
FLUID IN THE CAVITIES OF CRYSTALS. 
A fluid of a very singular nature 
has been discovered by Dr. Brewster 
in the cavities of minerals. It ny 
sesses the remarkable property of ex- 
panding thirty times more than water, 
and by a heat from 75 to 83 it en- 
larges, so as to occupy the cavity 
which contained it, and resumes its 
original state as the temperature falls. 
It is remarkable for its optical ‘pro- 
perties and for its extreme volubility, 
adhering very slightly to the sides of 
the crystal. It is almost always av- 
companied by another fluid like wa- 
ter, with which it does not mix, and 
which does not perceptibly expand 
at the above-mentioned temperature. 
In a specimen of chrysoberil, Dr. 
Brewster has discovered a stratum 
of these cavities in which he has 
reckoned thirty thousand in the space 
of oue-seventh of an inch square, each 
containing this new fluid, a portion 
of the liquid like water, and a vacui- 
ty, all of which vacuities disappear 
at the temperature of 83, being then 
filled by the expanded fluid. 
VARIATION IN THE BULBS OF THER- 
MOMETERS. iy oe 
Mr. Flauguergues has observed, 
that in mercurial thermometers, in 
which there is a vacuum above the 





mercury, the freezing thas gra» 
dually risen nine-tenths of a denies; 
and has gone on for years, 
which is attributed to a change of 


form occasioned on the bulb by the 
pressure of the air; he therefore re- 
commends that their stems should be 
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The same fact has been long ago no- 
ticed by Bellani, of Milan, who men- 
tions the followmg experiment to 
prove that the bulbs of thermometers 
are liable to alter their form. Take 
a mercury thermometer graduated 
above the boiling point, and the de- 
grees of which are so large that the 
tenth of adegrée can be easily seen, 
lunge it into boiling water and then 
into melting snow, and it will be found 
that the freezing point has sunk one- 
tenth of a degree in consequence of 
the expanded glass not having re- 
sumed its original form, 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY. 
February 27.—Mr. Goldenham read 
a paper on the velocity and force of 
sound, the experiments on which 
were made at Madras. At the fort, 
a gun is fired in the morning at day- 
light, and in the evening at eight 
oclock ; and at the artillery canton- 
ments another is fired at sunrise and 
sunset ; the former of which is very 
nearly double the distance of the 
other from the observatory, affording, 
therefore, a good opportunity of ascer- 
taining whether sound travels at the 
same rate through paths of different 
lengths. The observations were made 
with Arnold’s chronometers, making 
100 beats in 40 seconds ; the move- 
ments of which were counted by two 
people, from the instant the flash of 
the gun was seen, till the report was 
heard. The heights of the barome- 
ter, thermometer, and hygrometer, 
the direction, of the wind, and the ge- 
neral state of the weather, were at the 
same time noticed. From the ex 
riments thus made, it appears that 
the mean velocity of sound, by the 
observations on the fort gun, is 
11425 feet per second, and by those 
on the artillery gun 1142, ; the mean 
of both is 1142/4, which is very 
nearly that previously assigned by 
Newton and Halley. Mr. Golden- 
ham has likewise shown, that the 
velocity of sound is considerably af- 
fected by the state of the atmosphere 
and by the wind, contrary to what 
has been asserted by others. The 
velocity, he found, increases to a maxi- 
mum at the middle of the year, be- 
ing then 1164 feet per second, the 
minimum is 1099 feet. 
A paper was also read by Dr. Scu- 
re on the evolution of heat dur- 


ing the coagulation of blood. Nu- 


merous experiments have been al- 
ready made on this subject by Mr. 
John Hunter, Dr. Gordon, and Dr. 
Davy, which disagree in their re- 
sults, occasioned, according to Dr. 
Scudamore, by the difference in the 
temperature . of different parts of 


the same portion of blood. From his 


experiments he concludes. that there 
is a slight evolution of heat during 
coagulation. It commences when the 
fibrin begins to concrete, but con- 
tinues till the whole of the fluid is 
coagulated. 
arch 13——On Fluid Chlorine, by 
Mr. Faraday. When chlorine (oxi- 
muriatic acid gas) is exposed to cold, 
crystals are formed on the sides of 
the vessel, which were at one time 
supposed to be pure chlorine, but 
which Sir H. Davy proved were a 
compound of it and water. It oc- 
curred to Sir H. Davy, that some in- 
teresting results might be obtained 
by decomposing this substance under 
peoae ; and he requested Mr. Fara- 
ay to make experiments on the sub- 
ject. With this view some of the 
crystals, dried on bibulous paper, were 
put into a glass tube, which was 
then hermetically sealed by a blow- 
pipe. When plunged into water, at the 
temperature of 100°, two fluids were 
aad uced, one of a pale yellow, the 
other of a deep green colour, and 
above these there was an atmosphere 
S chlorine men arker than eae 
n openi ie tube an explosion 
took nae the yellow fluid disap- 
fe , and chlorine was evolved. 
his yellow fluid Mr. Faraday has 
found to be liquid chlorine.. It may 
be distilled from the other, along 
with which it is produced in the tube 
by the application of a gentle heat. 
It is then limpid, and remains fluid 
at zero, It is yery volatile, rising 
in vapour when. exposed. to the air. 
Since the above r was read to 
the society, we understand that Mr. 
Faraday has succeeded in pendering 
fluid euchlorine, nitrous oxid, sul- 
phurous acid, carbonic acid, and ia 
anogen gases. All the liquids o 
tained from them are highly vola- 
tile, and, with the exception of that 
from euchlorine, are colourless. 
PERKINS 8 NEW STEAM ENGINE. 
We have y alluded to Mr. 
Perkins’s Steam Engine: one of them, 
already, we suppose, in actual ope- 
ration, is inteniled to exert a power 
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equal to ten horses ; its generator (in 
place of a boiler) holds about eight 
gallons ; the workmg cylinder is only 
eighteen inches a The parts 
have been proved, by hydraulic pres- 
sure, to bear a force equal to two 
thousand pounds on the square inch ; 
but.a weak part has been subse- 
uently introduced into it, which 
shall give way at one thousand pounds 
of pressure, the engine being intend- 
ed to be worked by steam raised to 
seven hundred pounds. 
REMARKABLE COLD IN INVERNESS= 
SHIRE. 

A very -extraordiuary degree of 
cold was observed at Doune, in In- 
verness- shire, on the 6th of February, 
The following are the observations 
made with the thermometer :— 


Feb. 5.—7 o'clock PM. + 2° 


ats .ad3. PM. — 24 
eis vec PM..— 8 
il ...... PM. — 10 
Feb. 6.—14 ...+-. AM. — 15 
7 eerees AM. os 9 
D9 cnsece AM. — 2 
108 ...... AM. + 20 


This depression of the thermome- 
ter is the most remarkable that has 
ever been recorded in Scotland, be- 
ing a degree lower than the great 
cold of January 14, 1780, when Dr. 
Wilson, of Glasgow, observed it at 
— 14. 

ASCENT OF CLOUDS IN THE ATMO- 
SPHERE. 

M. Fresnel has ascribed the ascent 
of clouds in the atmosphere to the 
following cause. Air and all colour- 
less aeriform bodies allow the solar 
rays, and even radiant heat, to pass 
through them without sensibly heat- 
ing them. When a cloud, therefore, is 
composed of small globules of water, 
or minute crystals of snow, the air 
in the interior of the cloud becomes 
heated from the contact of the mat- 
ter with which it is surrounded ; it 
will, therefore, dilate, and the cloud 
will rise in the atmosphere to a 
height depending on the fineness of 
its particles, and the intervals which 
Separate them.. The fact. that va- 
some exists in a vesicular form. is well 

own, and that clouds are composed 
of it in this state, is generally be- 
lieved ; but it is by no means esta~ 
blished. that the vesicles are filled 
with air ; this opinion of Fresnel must, 
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therefore, be received with caution, 
more particularly as the suspension 
of clouds isascribed by M. Gay 
Lussac to a very different cause. He 
supposes that they are pushed up- 
wards by ascending currents in the 
atmosphere, occasioned by the heat 
flying off from the surface of the 
globe, and that they continue to rise 
till this force of impulsion is balanced 
by the weight of the cloud.” In proof 
of this opinion, he states that a soap- 
bubble will not rise in a room, but 
will fall directly when left to its own 
weight; but if it be blown in the 
open air above a heated soil, it will 
ascend to a certain height, being 
wafted up by the currents of heated 
air. 
SKULLS FOUND IN GERMANY. 

There has been lately found in the 
neighbourhood of ‘Halberstadt, in 
Saxony, a number of skulls, which, 
it is said, present marked differences 
from the European race, and which 
approach the Coptic form. Their 
most remarkable feature is, their 
having only grinding teeth, the in- 
cisors being wanting, from which it 
is conjectured that they belonged to 
a frugiferous race, perhaps of the 
rimitive or antediluvian world. Such 
is the account given of these skulls ; 
M. Blainville, however, makes the 
following remarks on them: with re- 
ard to the absence of incisors, if the 
act be certain, it is more than pro- 
bable that it is merely accidental. 
He thinks it more rational to suppose 
that it is analogous to the peculiar 
disposition of the canine and incisor 
teeth, which seem wanting in the 
skulls of ptian mummies, but 
which have only been worn down, as 
has been observed by Soemmering ; 
and as Blainville has himself found 
in those from Cairo, presented to 
him by M. Tedenat, son of the French 
Consul. The skulls of these mum- 
mies prt ag me the gene- 
rality of those of Europeans, espe- 
cially about the forehead ; the eyes 
are Tar , or rather the margins of 
the eyelids are much extended. The 
profile is not that of the negro, 
though it resembles it about the lower 
part of the face. The incisors are 
much worn, and cut square, as are 
also the canine teeth. 
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France.—Besides several minor 

ieces, two new tragedies have been 
tesco My out at Paris this month. 
Count Julian, by M. Guiraud, au- 
thor of the Maccabées, and Le Maire 
du Palais, by M. Ancelot, author of 
Louis IX. hero of the first is 
Count Julian, so celebrated in the 
history of Spain for having betray- 
ed his country to the Moors, in order 


to revenge the injury done him by 
King erick in the person of his 
daughter. M. Guiraud, however, 


has not taken the treason of Julian 
for his subject, but his repentance. 
At the time when the play com- 
mences, fifteen years have elapsed 
since the first invasion of the . 
cens. Theodomir, the only prince 
remaining of the ancient reigning 
family, still defends with the last 
troops the Spanish independence ; 
Julian reigns at Valencia; all the 
rest of the Peninsula obeys the Afri- 
cans. A decisive battle is on the 
eve of being fought under the walls 
of Carthagena. Fernando, the son 
of Julian, commands the Mussul- 
men, whose faith he had adopted ; and 
his father, with all the force of the 
kingdom of Valencia, hastens to his 
aid; but great ch have taken 
place in Julian’s family.- At the be- 
ginning of the revolution he had 
three children, Fernando, Lydda, the 
daughter who was the unhappy cause 
of her father’s treason, and an infant 
daughter, Elvira, who had been —— 
in a monastery at Saguntum, by the 
name of Aurelia; but, on the day 
when she was to take the vow, Sa- 
guntum is taken by storm by Fer- 
nando: he makes the young novice 
captive, and, without recognizing 
her as his sister, conceives for her 
an incestuous passion, which Aurelia 
in her ignorance approves, and their 
marriage is going to be celebrated. 
Suddenly, an extraordinary female, 
known by the name of the Maniac 
of Mu arrives at 

and desires an interview with Fer- 


nando, which he refuses, but is — 
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morse, has come to declare to his son 
that he and his troops have embraced 
the part of T i Nothing, 
however, can move Fernando; he 
marries Aurelia, and hastens to the 
battle, which is supposed to take 
place between the fourth and fifth 
acts. Julian fights in the army of 
the king, and falls by the hand of 
Fernando, the victim of an involun- 
or parricide. Fernando stabs him- 
self; Elvira sinks under so many 
misfortunes ; Lydda hurries away her 
sister, and predicts that the total 
expulsion of the Moors will avenge 
the subjugation of her country. 

This y is rather severely cri- 
ticised in some of the French journals, 
but they all allow that it was well 
received by the public, and that the 
snaeey greatly outweigh the de- 
ects. 

M. Quatremére de Quincy has just 
published an important work, under 
the title of Essay on the Nature, the 
Object, and the Means of Imitation, 
in the Fine Arts. This modest title 
of Essay cannot give a just and 
complete idea of the manner in which 
the author has considered his vast 
subject. It is a profound and com- 
plete treatise, not on Imitation in its 
absolute sense, but on Imitation con- 
fined within the circle of what are 
(ashe the Fine yd The author 

as he says himself) has not attempt- 
ed to develope Reoal thoarertenied 
universal theories which are above 
the genius of their authors, or the 
unde ing of their readers. In 
treating of nature of imitation, 
of its objects, and its means, in the 
three successive of his work, 
relatively to the the author 
his readers to bear in mind his 
intention. ‘“ I shall make cg 
self understood by one word, 
says. “I treat in this last part of 
the means of imitation, and not of 


lime et du Beau of Emanuel Kant, as 
a continuation of his work Du Beau 
dans les Arts d’Imitation. 
Count. Orloff, whose pre- 
vious works have been so well re- 
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ceived, has now presented to the 
public a History of Painting in Italy, 
in 2 vols. 8vo. 

The twelfth volume of the Descrip- 
tion of Egypt is one of the most in- 
teresting that has yet appeared ; it 
contains Memoirs on the Lakes of 
Natron, on the River without Water, 
on Nubia, on the Barabras, the Arabs 
of the Desert, and on the Arts and 
Trades of Egypt. At the same time, 
with this volume, is published the 
first portfolio of plates, of the very 
largest size, which would be spoiled 
by being doubled. They are twen- 
ty-five in number, and are reckoned 

ivalent to ten numbers, or fifty 
plates of the usual size. Some of 
those plates representing the palaces 
of ancient Egypt are really magnifi- 
cent. 


‘At the preseft moment, when all 
eyes are turned towards Spain, an 
author, who calls himself an old 
officer, but does not publish his name, 
has produced a work, which he calls 
the Duke de Vendome in Spain, an 
historical summary of his Life and last 
Campaigns. ‘The success which that 
great General obtained in Spain, 
flatters the French at a time when 
their army is entering the peninsula, 
and makes them dream of Almanza 
and Villaviciosa. A French Journal 
states, that an author who stands 
high in the literary world is engaged 
in writing a History of the Spanish 
Monarchy. 

M. Fievée, so well known by many 
able political writings, has lately 
published @ work Spain, and 
the ape of an Armed Inter- 
vention. work is remarkable, 
not only for its real merit, but for its 
differing materially from the princi- 
ples formerly advocated by the au- 
thor. The indefatigable Abbé de 
Pradt has favoured the public with 
“a Parallel between the Power of 
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of the manners of the inhabitants, 
and the scenery of the country, are 
most striking and interesting. 

The Narrative of a Journey made 
in 1791, to Brussels and Coblentz, 
confessedly by his Majesty, Louis 
XVIII. has been so extensively read 
in England, as well as in France, 
that it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
it. A counterpart to this little work 
has since been published. It is an 
account of a journey from Dantzig 
to Marienwerder, in 1734, by Stanis- 
laus, King of Poland, who being be- 
Sieged in Dantzig, by a Russian 
army under General Munich, who 
had offered a reward for his head, 
was obliged to fly disguised as a 
sailor, and escaped through the most 
imminent dangers. This work is the 
simple narrative (addressed by Sta- 
nislaus to the Queen of France, his 
daughter, Maria Charlotte Leczinska, 
Consort of Louis XV.) of the manner 
in which he escaped the pursuit of 
his enemies. 

“Racine and Shakspeare,” is a 
new production of the pseudonymous 
writer who calls himself Count de 
Stendah]l. Those who have read 
his former productions, will not ex- 
pect from him any thing very pro- 
found on this subject. He decries 
Racine, it seems (for we have not 
seen his book), and extols Shaks- 
peare, very probably without under- 
standing him. However, we must 
not judge of him by what the French 
critics say; a writer who abuses 
Racine, ‘quarrels with the unities, 
and woul Pare ies ote - . 
prose, must a literary heretic 
their estimation. 

M. Robelot, Canon of Dijon, has 
written a work on the influence of 
the Reformation effected by Luther. 
This work is intended as a refutation 
of the Essay of M. de Villers, which 


ee we roposed twenty years 
ago by the French Institute, for tne best 
answer to the 


question, “ What has | 
been the influence of the Reforma- 
Situa- 
tion of the several a 
. Robelot 
influence of the 
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cated to the Russian theatre. Few 
readers, at least, are acquainted with 
Ozerof, Fon-Visine,»Krilof, and Sa- 
kofskoi, who are the ornaments of the 
Russian Parnassus. 

Nos. 17, 18, and.19, of Dr. e's 
Phytographie Medicale are published. 
This on illustrated with coloured 
plates, the size of nature, describing 
the history of poisons drawn from the 
vegetable kingdom, and the means of 
remedying their deleterious effects, 
increases In reputation as it proceeds. 
There are to be 36 numbers in all, 

Colonel Boyer Perelau’s work on 
the French Antilles, which we men- 
tioned in our March Number, is 
published. The extracts given in 
the French papers are insufficient to 
enable us to appreciate its merits. 
We observe, however, that he in- 
dulges Ms most violent diatribes a- 
gainst the policy of England, es 
cially as mu J the Saenieat Phe 
brings forward the stale argument 
that England wishes other nations 
to abolish the slave trade, in order to 


carry it on, in fact, for her own be- 
nefit; and his alarmed imagination 
already sees the time near at hand, 


when she will have Africa under her 
dominion as she now has India. 
Germany.—A M. Schéne has ven- 
tured on the experiment of writ- 
ing a continuation of the celebrated 
Faust of Goethe. Without attempt- 
ing to analyze this production, we 
merely state, that Faust, on his re- 
turn from a journey to Paris, sees 
the skeleton of Margaret still ex- 
posed on the place of execution, on 
which he begs God not to let him 
despair, says the devil shall not rob 
him of his faith, and, fully confiding 
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in God, declares his career closed, 
Mephinopnilee comes and claims him, 
after which is the Epilogue in heaven, 
The devil comes to triumph before 
God and his hosts, for having gain- 
ed his wager; but Faustus having 

one to hell in the faith, and in con- 
fidence in God, as we have seen, 
God decides, that, having repented 
and believed, he has a claim to salva- 
tion through Christ; and in pursu- 
ance of this decree (the orthodoxy of 
which, says a German critic, we 
will not dispute), Mephistophiles is 
obliged to ‘surrender Bessie He 
submits very patiently, and declares 
he will never again lose his time 
in seducing such a doctor. 

Holland.—A work, under the title 
of the Court of Holland under Louis 
Buonaparte, is announced as in the, 
press. It is reported to be extremely 
curious. Some valuable inedited ori- 
ginal Memoirs, relative to the affairs 
of the Netherlands, are going to be 
published, They commence in 1443, 
and finish in 1468; and will make 
four volumes 8vo. The author was 
Jacque De Clercq, who was in the 
service of Philip, Duke of Burgundy. 

Italy.—A_ bookseller of Genoa has 
announced for publication a quarto 
volume of inedited documents, rela- 
tive to Columbus, published by 
command of the magistrates of Ge- 
noa. 

A novel, called “ Oriele, or Let- 
ters of two Lovers,” has been pub- 
lished at Pavia, It is intermingled 
with literary, political, and philoso- 
phical observations; and views of the 
state of manners, &c. in Switzerland, 
Italy, France, North America, &c. 
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Tue French ultras have at length 
taken a decided step, and Spain is 
actuall rik yo cae inredee 
army, An- 
geciaranein she. Bie 
the 7th of A 


the Bidassoa on ful 
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ofder of we? 
‘azine in that town was' set on 
fite by incendiaries; ‘and in two hours 
it was almost reduced to Ashes. 


r, the great clothing 


Next morning’ two captains, four 
sub-officers, and several soldiers of 
different corps, were arrested, and 
brought ‘before’ the governor; the 
two captains were’ accused of being 
the perpetrators of the deed. The 
second omen’ was scarcely less dis- 
astrous'; when the army was on the 
eve of ‘its march, an extensive con- 
spiracy was discovered amongst the 
officers, implicating no less a per- 
son than General Guilleminot 
himself, the second in command to 
the Duke D’Angouléme! His aid- 
de-camp was arrested, and he him- 
self’ superseded by the abrupt arrival 
of Victor, Duke of Bellunod and Mi« 
nister of War, who was hastily dis- 
patched from Paris on that iifeston: 
A ~ as spit are in ie mgr ops 
, appointing Belluno to the 
station of the puperseded office. The 
Duke D’Angouléme, however, hay- 
ing arrived at Bayonne within a few 
hours after the ‘arrival of Belluno,’ 
had’ an immediate interview with 
Guilleminot, whom he instantly re- 
instated in ‘his post, adding that his 
dismissal was the result of an in- 
trigue which he would take especial. 
care to defeat. The consequence 
was, that Victor returned to Paris, 
covered with’ ridicule, having, as it 
is said, found his office of Minister 
of War filled during his absence ‘by 
another person. That a conspiracy 
implicating man pea and = 
aie ers the aid-de-camp o 
Guillemitiot, was detected, 'there can 


be no doubt; but the General ap-' 


pears not to have deserved the sus- 
picion attached to him ; and the Pa- 
risian cotéries attribute the journey 
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course pursued by the ernment, 
demanded the estinition of the op- 
position press, called the charter 
“« an odious guarantee of revolution,” 
and expressed a desire to 
hazard the experiment of bringin 
France back again to the old regime 
He then alluded to the unprovided 
state of the invading army.—*“ You 
have had,” bess he, “ six preted ~ 
repare, and alre our cav 
fs want of fo f por the most 
urgent deficiencies are felt on every 
side.” This expression caused vio- 
lent agitation on the right and right 
centre, attended with exclamations 
of “ False, false ; leave those impos- 
tures to the revolutionary journals.” 
—Bourdonnaye—* I say it, because 
I am certain of it.”— Several voices— 
“ It should not be said, even if 
it were true.”—Other members— 
“ Happily it is false.”"—It is remark- 
able enough that Villele, the person 
chiefly interested, remained silent ; 
and, from Bourdonnaye’s known prin- 
ciples, it is quite clear that his com- 
laint was one of bitter sincerity ; 
indeed the hitherto very slow pro- 
gress of the troops would tend much 
to confirm. his information. _ If it be’ 
true that the invaders are in want of 
fo even in France, they can have 
but little hope of much improvement 
in Spain, where the obvious policy of 
their enemy must be to remove every 
supply out of their way. On the 
arrival of the Duke D’Angouléme at’ 
head port ay he instantly published 
the following order of the day :—it is 
a palpable but bad imitation of Na- 
eon. 
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the s which must naturally 
flow from the presence of an enem 
entering their soil for the avow 
purpose of erasing their national con- 
stitution with the bayonet. The fol- 
lowing extract comprises the essence 
of the entire composition, and we 
have no doubt will be considered as 
quite a sufficient specimen. ‘ Spa- 
niards, France is not at war with 

our country. Sprung from the same 

lood as your kings, I can have no 
wish but for your independence, your 
happiness, your glory. J am going to 
cross the Pyrenees at the head of 100,000 
Frenchmen, but it is in order to unite 
myself to the Spaniards, friends of or- 
der and of the laws, to assist them in 
setting free their captive king, in rais- 
ing again the altar and the throne, in 
rescuing priests P bay proscriptions, 
meni 0 property om + eB and 
the whole people from the domination 
of * —_ ticus few, who, while cid 
proclaim liberty, are prepari 
the slavery ond tule s Bin” The 
arrangement for the march of the army 
is as follows: it is to advance in three 
divisions—one upon Tolosa, direct for 
Madrid—one upon Pampeluna, and 
another upon St. Sebastian. The 
French Minister read in the Cham- 
ber the first dispatch from the army, 
which was dated April 7, at St. Jean 
de Luz, the then head-quarters. It 
announced that the Bidassoa had been 
crossed, and that, immediately after, 
a troop of French and Italian refu 
appeared, endeavouring, by seditious 
cries and songs, to corrupt the sol- 
diery, who had, however, continued 
faithful. At sight of the artillery, 
they exclaimed, “ Vive Ylartillerie 
Francaise!” to which General Walin 
replied, “* Yes, Vive lartillerie, but 
Vive le roi!"——This was followed 
by a di from the guns, the re- 
sult of which was, that eight men were 
killed and four wou / Amongst 
the former are said to have been 
Mallet and Delamot, under sentence 
of death for ined woreda 
conspiracies. e reading 

h was, of course, received in 

the Chamber with great marks of ex- 
ultation. The accounts from the army 
state, that the Duke was to sleep on 
the 8th at Irun ; on the 9th to advance 
only three or four leagues, 
proceed by short marches to Tolosa, 
where he was to sleep on the 12th. 
The slowness of his movements was 
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attributed to the necessity there wag 
Fee eo 
army to uent 
advance of the French vr a ma 
tedious ; they had, however, invested 
St. Sebastian, and here the first fight- 
me any consequence took pane. 
A tempi bw reais in a h 
tin, ergon, April 9. 
No § Parenti ties a 
ceived, and, therefore, we must take 
the bulletin with that qualification 
naturally to be attached to all ex- 
parte statements. St. Sebastian was 
invested by the division under Gene. 
ral Bourke. He sent a flag of truce, 
which was received by the garrison 
with musket-shot. After some fight- 
ing; the French the heights 
. ch ——— the ifepel and 
en dispatched a second truce, 
which was received. It soon, how- 
ever, returned, and, after an hour's 
repose, the contest recommenced. 
Bourke acknowledges that the garri- 
son made a sally with three battalions, 
sustained by the fire of fifteen pieces 
of cannon both from the town and 
citadel. This sally cost the French, 
according to Bourke’s account, only 
twenty men, but, according to state- 
ments from Paris, upwards of 200. 
The next day the Duke d’Angouléme 
went to distribute the honours gained 
by this insignificant affair, and this 
ostentation very nearly terminated his 
glories. The caught a 
glimpse of him, and a 24-pounder 
was immediately ordered forward ; 
they were, however, so slow in 
mounting it, that the Prince ‘had al- 
ready set off on his return when they 
fired it, andthe ball struck precisely 
on the spot where he had been distri- 
buting his decorations; fifteen men 
were killed or wounded. By a tele- 
graphic dispatch of the 15th of April, 
the head-quarters of the army were 
stated 2 te on the 14th at Villa 
Franca ; on the 15th they were to be 
at Vittoria—a name not very cheering 
to French recollections. 


was cl invested. Accounts are 
very y received at Paris: when 
the sours ypates the frontiers, 

Bayonne a ha hy, eran in- 
in Stat of two 
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at 200 leagues! In the mean. time, 
the Spaniards are making al) the ne- 
cessary preparations to render the in- 
vasion fatal to their enemies; their 
fortresses are all well garrisoned and 
provisioned, and the spirit of the 
people is said to be excellent. It is 
not supposed to be their intention to 
risk many pitched battles, but rather 
to render the war one of sieges and 
rillas, as in the last invasion. The 
al family had arrived at Seville ; 
they were received in all the inter- 
mediate towns with loud vivas for the 
« Constitutional King,” and all the 
favourite Generals. The houses were 
a? illuminated. His Majesty 
recovered during the journey, in 
a re a ous at rom the 
gout ; he a t part of the wa 
on horseback, and was in hi h spirits. 
The Cortes have proved selves 
excellent physicians. On the entry 
of the French into Spain, a new Roy- 
alist cy was installed, consisting 
of Eguia, Evro, and Calderon. The 
Duke d’ éme, previous to his 
entry into Spain, gave audiences to 
all the Regency Generale, and, a- 
mongst the rest, to the Trappist, who 
ap in the dress of order, 
attracted considerable notice. 
He is, indeed, in himself a moving 
epitome of the object of the invaders 
—a mixture of priestcraft and mili- 
tary daring. Their former forces in 
Spain, however, are said to be almost 
annihilated, or at least so dispersed 
as not to require the izance of 
any | y of the constitutional 
army, Ww leaders were every where 
concentrating ae ee Mina was, 
with an imposi ng gu a force, upon 
the frontiers ; , it is said, even 


His —es spirit makes almost 

any surm 

— There can be no doubt that 
e 
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man.of great combinations.” Me is 
under sentence of death, we believe, 
** par contumace,” in France. 
he Portuguese Ambassador de- 
manded his passports when the ac- 
count ae that the French had 
crossed the Bidassoa, according to the 
previous instructions of his Govern- 
ment. The Portuguese remain firm 
in the constitutional cause, and a 
large army is actually on its march 
to assist the Spaniards; it is not 
likely that the latter will risk any 
battle of consequence till the arrival 
of this reinforcement. The French, 
at least, are not expected to meet 
any very serious obstacle in their ad- 
yen fe Madrid ; pe oe fate of 
oseph Buonaparte nly proves, 
that the occupation of. the capital by 
no means secures the triumph of the 
invader. ‘The late insurrection“ in 
Portugal seems to have been com- 
pletely subdued, and only to have 
afforded fresh assurance of the loyal- 
ty of the people, and the sincerity 
of their Monarch. There are strong 
reports current, that Alexander is 
about to march 150,000 men to the 
frontiers of France, in order to awe 
that people during this ultra experi- 
ment upon ne tay Oi is said they 
are to arrive by the way of Dant- 
zig. This, at present but rumour, 
is, however, far from improbable: 
Alexander’s ambition is capable of 
any thing, and he seems for the mo- 
ment, at least, to have turned from 
Turkey in despair. No doubt. our 
next Abstract must contain much in- 
telligence of importance. From the 
Greek quarter there is now nothing 
new ; and the only accounts from 
Turkey bring nothing but the news 
of a dreadful fire at Constantinople, 
which is said to have destroyed 
tween 30 and 40,000 houses, together 
with the two great establishments of 
the Cannon Foundry and the Ma- 
rine Arsenal at Tazuna and Tophana. 
We should be little surprised to find 
that it commenced in the quarter in- 
habited by the Christians. +b 
The empire of Iturbide, in Mexico, 
is at an end, The accounts from 
Havannah relate the particulars, of 
his downfall, which appears to have 
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neral consent of all, not even ex- 
cepting his own party, who made no 
stipulation except for the safety of 
his person, which has been guaran- 
teed. Seeing the indignation of the 

rovinces concentrating itself against 
him, and finding all the treasure ex- 

ended, which he had plundered for 
the payment of his troops, he chose 

uietly to resign the diadem, and re- 
tired to his private house as a simple 
individual. A convention was signed 
on the 2d of February, between the 
respective leaders of the Imperial 
and Republican troops ; but what the 
form of the future government of 
this fine country is to be, we are yet 
to learn. 

Our domestic news is chiefly con- 
fined to the occurrences in the Houses 
of Parliament. The House of Com- 
mons has passed a very busy week 
since the recess. An Immense vo- 
lume of diplomatic papers has been 
laid upon the table of both houses, 
accompanied with long explanations 
from Lord Liverpool and Mr. Can- 
ning, relative to the conduct of our 
government in the Spanish transac- 
tions. It would occupy two good 
sheets of our Magazine even to con- 
dense these papers. It does appear 
from them, however, that our minis- 
ters had no idea that the Congress of 
Verona would discuss any other 
subject than the negociations be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, and first 
found out that the affairs of Spain 
were to form any topic for their con- 
sideration on the arrival of Lord 
Wellington at Paris. His Lordship 
was then instructed to declare that 
England would not be any party to 
an aggression on the part of France, 
which she held to be “ objectionable 
in principle.” At Verona, however, 
M. Montmorency, on the part of 
France, seems to hare left little 
doubt as to the sentiments she enter- 
tained ; he spoke plainly enough of 
the effect of Spanish principles and 
the “‘ moral contagion” they were 
likely to produce in France. England 
then began to expatiate on the bless- 
ings of peace, to depict the dangers 
of war, and, finally, to offer herself 
as a mediator between the Bourbons 
ad the slate nines wen which 

appear to have unequi- 
vocally rejected. Negotiations, how- 
ever, still went on,-and were con- 
tinued by the Bourbons with such 
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art, that our ministers seem :to have 
been duped into an implicit reliance 
on their sincerity. previous 
pages have shown how deceitful those 
appearances were. 

n reference to this war, Lord 
Althorpe, a few nights after those pa- 
pers were laid upon the table, made 
an ineffectual attempt to repeal the 
foreign enlistment bill. The motion 
produced an animated debate, but 
was finally lost by a majority of 106, 
the numbers being—for the motion, 
110, and against it, 216. 

The most important motion of the 
month, however, by far, whether we 
consider it in its conduct or its con- 
sequences, was the one annuall 
made to emancipate, as it is called, 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. On 
the discussion of a petition connected 
with this measure, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett declared that he would be no 
longer a party to the “ annual 
farce” of ar such a motion, a 
farce which Hey des over and over 
again repeated, and which had no 
other effect than to increase the dis- 
content, and augment the dangers of 
the country. “He denied strongly 
that the cabinet promoters of the 
measure could have any sincere re- 
liance on its success, situated as the 
government now was; they therefore 
were only deluding the people of 
Ireland by affecting to hold out 
hopes to them which they themselves 
must be aware never could be real- 
ized. Under such circumstances, 
favourable az he was, and always 
had been, to the success of the mea- 
sure, he considered he would best do 
his duty by withdrawing altogether 
from the house. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Plunket rose to advocate the pe- 
tition with which he was entrusted, 
Sir Francis Burdett walked out of 
the House, and was followed by num- 
bers of the Whig party, who had 
heretofore supported petition. 
The consequence was, that the dis- 
cussion ended after a very powerful 
speech from Mr. Plunket ; and the 
cause of the Catholics may be truly 
said to have received a blow from 
which it cannot soon recover. What 
the consequences of this may be in 
Ireland, it is difficult to foresee,— 
five millions of her people have thus, 
at least during their lives, their hopes 
utterly frustrated; and this to them 
must be aggravated by the bitter re~ 
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collection that, .in order to obtain 
this measure, they became parti 
to the extinction of their country’s 
independence. Whether this should 
lead any pure-minded man to sym- 
pathize with them in their present 
destitution, is another question. Per- 
haps, as honest chroniclers, we ought 
not to omit mentioning, that during 
the previous debate upon this sub- 
ject, a serious personal discussion 
arose between ‘Mr. Canning and Mr. 
Brougham: it led, however, to no- 
thing upon which we can have any 
pleasure in commenting :—such alter- 
cations in a legislative assembly 
neither raise the character of the 
House, nor of the parties. 

Another investigation is proposed, 
and likely to be proceeded with in the 
House of Commons, relative to the 
conduct of the Sheriff of Dublin, 
during the late government prosecu- 
tions. The Attorney General of that 
country has accused the Sheriff of 
forming an unusual, and impliedly a 
poates pannel—the party accused 

as denied the fact, and upon this 
issue, evidence is to be heard at the 
bar. It is hard to anticipate what 
the result may be to the parties; but 
to Ireland, turn out how it may, it 
must be disastrous. Previous to this 
discussion, a motion was made im- 
plying a kind of censure upon the 
conduct of Mr. Plunket, in having 
instituted ex-officio informations 
against the Dublin rioters, after the 
rejection of the bills by a grand jury 
—the motion was subsequently with- 
drawn. 

During the discussion on the Irish 
estimates, a grant was moved of 
9,230/. for building churches and 
glebe houses in Ireland. This motion 
was opposed, but finally carried by a 
majority of 24. The debate, how-~ 
ever, drew from Sir John Newport 
the almost incredible, but still un- 
that the three 

of the Irish 


View of Public Affairs. 


The discussion of the various fo- 
reign, colonial, and domestic esti- 
-mates, formed a principal part of the 
business of the House of Commons. 
Their details, however, are too minute 
to be generally interesting. 
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The accounts from Ireland are 
truly deplorable, and, we are sorry 
to say, not likely to improve. In 
England, the réports of the assizes 
just ended, present an awful assem~ 

lage of every crime which can dis~ 
grace human nature—their recapi« 
tulation could not prove otherwise 
than revolting. April 24. 





AGRICULTURE. 
The retardations of the season of 
agricultural activity, from frosty and 
wet weather, are still felt; for al- 
though the sowing of peas, beans, and 
barley, and the setting of potatoes, 
have .begun, and been pushed with 
the greatest possible vigour during 
the present month, they are scarcely 
any where completed. Some bar~ 
ley, peas, and beans, are, it is true, 
up, and looking exceedingly well,— 
but this is by no means a general 
case. Indeed, the backwardness of 
the year is visible in every hedge, 
where there is no appearance of ver- 
dure beyond what is common in 
March. The continuance of the cold 
winds from the north, north-east, and 
north-west, effectually checks vegeta~ 
tion. The farmer principally feels 
the conjoint causes (frost and cold) 
in the exhaustion of his turnips, and 
in the non-appearance of his grass, 
so that he has great difficulty in pro- 
viding for his stock, ewes especially, 
which require the more sustenance, as 
many have to support twins. 
A custom of ploughing up the stub- 
bles the moment the corn is off the 
ound, and flinging on rye for a 
ittle spring feed, before turnips are 
sown, aia bene much adopted of late, 


and in seasons like the present with 


sheep when it is soaneay $f be had 
any where else, and when turning 


into meadows might be dangerous. 
The wheats have received no injury 


from the frost, but on the contrary, 
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to be lamented that the small occu- 
piers did not enjoy any benefit from 
the rise in prices, having been com- 
pelled to sell before it took place. 

The hop and the wool trades are 
both very dull,—the hop planters 
are waiting in expectation that Par- 
liament will afford them the relief 
they we ae 

In the prices of corm there has 
been little or no alteration during the 
month. The supply te Mark Bom 
by sea still continues to fall off in 
comparison with last year. The ac- 
count of the last four weeks stands 


as follows :— 

Quarters. 
1822 Four weeks...........6s- 32,827 
1823 DOs ce ode c vei eeerereeee 25,115 


The quantity of flour sent in has, 
however, been nearly double, owing 
probably to the continuance of strong 
winds, and abundance of water, 
which keep the mills in full work. 
The supply is a most momentous fact, 
and one to which we — therefore 

y constant regard, for if importa- 
tion be indispensable, such a consi-+ 
deration must influence the question, 
and give it a very different turn to 
that which it would take if our own 
growth be adequate to our wants. 

The supply of beasts to Smithfield 
has not been such as to occasion an 
considerable fluctuation. Beef sun 
a trifle at the beginning of the month, 
but has recovered, and may be quoted 
at the same prices as in our last re- 


port. 





COMMERCE. 

Though hostilities have actually 
begun, and all uncertainty is there- 
fore so far removed, the circumstance 
does not appear to have affected the 
markets in any sensible degree. In 
fact, the prices of many important 
articles have declined, and the un- 
certainty that still h over the 
real state of the political relations of 
Spain, Portugal, or France, with the 
formal declaration of the intention 
of the English government to pre- 
serve a strict neutrality, must natu- 
rally tend to repress speculation. 
The insurrection which has taken 
place in the North of Portugal has 
attracted some attention, from the 
disturbances being in the wine 
country near Oporto, and a rise in 
the prices has been the consequence ; 
but as the last official accounts from 
Portugal favour the supposition that 
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the insurrection will be soon and 
easily Swern the effect will pro- 
bably be but temporary. For the corn 
trade, the pr cts are rather fa- 
vourable than wise. At Barce- 
lona, the magistrates, to encourage 
the importation of foreign grain, had 
reduced the duties one half; and it 
is generally believed that the period 
granted for importation would be 
ee At Lisbon the govern- 
ment given permission for the 
entry of 3000 moyos (about 9000 
quarters) of foreign wheat, and it 
was expected that permission would 
be given for.a er importation to 
7000 moyos, by the close of the 
month, if it should appear to be re- 
quired. The duty is 140 rees per 
alquiere, and the prices from 54s. to 
63s. per quarter. Should the stay of 
the French army in Spain be pro- 
tracted, a supply of grain will be 
absolutely necessary; and it may 
prety be furnished at lower rates 

this country than from France ; 
we speak of the foreign corn now 
in bond here. A remarkable cir- 
cumstance will tend to prevent any 
farther accumulation of foreign grain 
in this country ; we mean a scarcity 
of grain in kingdom of Poland, 
in consequence of which, the govern- 
ment has issued a proclamation al- 
lowing the importation of foreign 
wheat, oats, buck-wheat, and peas, 
duty free ; and imposing a duty of 
two florins per korzec on the expor- 
tation of the same grain. This de- 
cree to be in force till the 30th of 
August. The distilleries are like- 
wise prohibited from working in 
Warsaw and its environs. 

Fhe Russian Tariff for this year is 
expected to be very soon published ; 
nothing has yet ired with res- 
pect to any intended alterations. 

The new Emperor of Brazil has 
decreed, that articles imported 
from. foreign countries. shall pay an 
import duty of 24 per cent. Those 
coming from England, however, are 
to pay only 15 per cent. conformably 
toe treaties. All goods, the 

uce of the fisheries, the manu- 
ures, or the industry of Portugal, 
rare a. in foreign vessels, and on 
reign account, to pay 24 per cen 
like those of other ‘atten - 
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The following works are in the Press ;— 
Quentin Durward. By the Author of 
betas Peveril of the Peak, &c. &c. 


try, and a Life of the Author. By J. H. 
Wiffen. 1 Vol. post 8vo. 

Willoughby, or the Influence of Reli- 
gious Principles. By the Author of De- 
cision, &c. In 2 Vols. 12mo. 

Sermons — in St. John’s Church, 
(ilasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, DD. 

Isabel St. Albe; or, Vice and Virtue, a 
Novel. By Miss Crumpe. 3 Vols. 12mo. 

Durazzo; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
By James Haynes, Author of Conscience, 

a Tragedy, Handsomely printed in 8vo. 

The Hut and the Castle; or, Disbanded 
Subalterns, a Romance. By the Author 
of the Romance of the Pyrenees. In 4 
Vols. 12mo. 

Cardinal Beaton, an Historical Drama, 
in Five Acts. By W. Tennant, Author 
of Anster Fair, &c. 8vo. 

sine of Suli and of Parga, written 

in Modern Greek. Post 8vo. 

"ine ives and Memoirs of the Bi 
of Salisbury, from the Year 705, to the 
present Time. By the Rev. S. H. Cassan 

A Series of Iustrations to the Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. From 
original Pictures by R. Smirke, RA. beau- 
tifully e fy mate by the most eminent Ar- 
tists, to illustrate the Foolscap, Octavo, 
and Quarto Editions. 

Fables for the Holy Alliance, with other 
Poems, &c.. By Thomas Brown the 
younger. 12mo, 


Memoirs of a Captivi 
diane of Neath Annee) too Podlahond 


to the Age of Nineteen, By John D. 
Hunter. 8vo. 

Ringan Gilhaize { or, the Covenanters. 
By the Author of Annals of the Parish, &c. 

The Military Exploits, &c. &c. of Don 
Juan Martin Diez, the Empecinado, who 
first commenced and organized the System 
of Guerilla Warfare in Spain. 

The Social Day, a Poem, in Four 
Ca‘ tos. B ont Coxe, royal 8vo. illus- 
trated by -two ex exqulsicely en ar 
Plates, from by Smirke, ' 


A Life. of ~ late John Philip Kemble, 
Esq. By Mr. James Boaden. 

The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By William and Mary "Howitt. 

A Funeral Oration on General Du. 
mourier, with Considerations on the Events 
of his Life. 

Original Views of the most I 
Collegiate and Parochial Churches in Eng 
Leal do drawn by J. P. Neale; ved 
by and under the direction of J. Le eux, 
and accompanied with Historical Descrip- 
tions. 

Alfred, a Poem. By Richard Payne 
Knight, Esq 

Recollections of the Peninsula, contain- 
ing Remarks on the Manners and Cha- 
racter of the Spanish Nation, By the Au- 
thor of Sketches in India, 

Numismata Orientalia Tustrata. The 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, in 
the Collection of W. Marsden, Esq. FRS. 
&e. described and historically illustrated 
by himself. 


of the Peak. By the Author 
sc tie King 4 Vols. 


The } opened, tee irt =, 
Deut Smith, President of the 


any di 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Fine Aris. 

The Italian School of ign; a Se- 
ries of Fac-similes of Origi Draw- 
Ings, the most eminent Artists of 
Italy. By W. Y: Ottley, Esq. super 


Esq 
royal folio (84 Plates). 12% 12s. Colom~ 
bia folio, 182 18s. Proofs 31. 10s. 


i 
if 
iG 


and Biography. 
The Life of Ali Pacha, 1 Vol. 8yo. 


pe = of Greece, 12s. 
emoirs of the Publi and By 


1822, 1d. le. 
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Medicine. 
Medical Jurisprudence. _ By Dr. Paris, 
and J..S. M. Fonblanque,.3 Vols.. 8yo, 
boards, sells at 36s. 


Miscellaneous. 

A. Synopsis of the Prices of Wheat, 
and of Circumstances affecting them ; par- 
ticularly of the Statutes which relate to 
it, from the Commencement of the Thir- 
teenth Century, to the end of 1822. By 
Rear Admiral Rainier, FRS, folio, half 
bound, Li. 5s. 

Letters on England. By Victoire Count 

le Soligny, 2 Vols. 21s. 

The Gossip ; a Series of Original Essays 
and Letters, Descriptive Sketches, Anec- 
dotes, and Original Poetry. Price 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

The Antiquities of Free Masonry, from 
the Creation of the World, to the De- 
struction of Solomon’s Temple. By George 
Oliver. 8vo. 12s. 

Elements of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, 
with copious Notes, &c. and a Gramma- 
tical Praxis, with a literal English Ver- 
sion. By) the Rev. J. Bosworth, MA, 
FRS. 8vo. 16s.—royal 8vo. 20s. 

Encyclopedia of Antiquities, and Ele- 
ments of Archeology, Classical and Me- 
dieval. By the Rev. T. D.. Fosbroke, 
MA. FSA. &c. &c. No. I. to TV. gach 5s. 

Neale’s Historical Description of Blen- 
heim, illustrated with Six Views, royal 
8vo. Gs. 

Storer’s Oxford Visitor, illustrated with 
Fifty-six elegant Plates, foolscap &vo. 1/. 

The World in Miniature, edited by 
Frederick and Robert Shoberl_—Austria. 
In 2 Vols. 12s. 

Anew Military Map of the Kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal, engraved from the 
most recent’ Authorities. By. William 
Forme Geographer to the King. Price 
21. 10s 

An Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation. By Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 14 Is. 

A Fragment on Government; or, a 
Comment on Commentaries. By Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. 8s. 

The Popular Superstitions and Festive 
Amusements of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. 1 Vol. fodlscap 8vo. 6s. 

Clias’s Elementary Course of Gymnas. 
tic Exercise. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste, In 
three Parts. I2mo. 5s. 

Carey and Lea's. phy 
&e. of "Amética and the 
Maps and Plates, 18s. 


BaBensjaste Mesa Tales. 
Ballantyne’s Novelist's Library, Volume 


of Galina bane en ware 


lnenala, long. dtooees and) Horace Wale 
pole, 11. 8s. 
An Alpine Tale, 2 Vols. 12mo. By 


the Author of Tales from Switzerland. 
2 Vols. 10s. 
Other Times, or the Monks of Leaden 
“Th Car's Daag 
e ter, a Tale. B 
Mullion, 12mo. 3s. 6d: : 
Actress; or; Countess and No 
Coie 4 Vols. 12mo. 16s. 
The. Gathering sof the West. By the 
Author of Annals of the Parish. Snen o 


Poetry. 

Ancient Christmas Carols, with tlie 
Tunes to which they were formerly sung in 
the West of England. Collected by Davies 
Gilbert, FRS. FSA. 5s. boards. 

Matins and V with Hymns and 
occasional. Devotional Pieces. By John 
Bowring. 12mo. 6s. 

Shere Afkun, the First: Husband of 
Nourmahal, a Legend of Hindoostan. By 
J. R. Planché, 5s. 

The Loyal and National Songs of Eng- 
land, for One, Two, and Three Voices ; 
selected. from original MSS. and early- 
printed Copies in- the Library of William 
Kitchiner, MD. folio. 22. 2s. 

La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri. 
2 vols. 48mo. 10s. 

Remembrance: with ether Poems. By 
William Gray. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 

The F of Thessaly; the Girl of 


' Provence, and other Poems. By Barry 


Cornwall. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Theology. 

TheSolaceof an Invalid. Foolscap. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of 
By Henry Forster Burder, MA. 7s. Gd. 

The Crucifixion : a Course of Lent Lec- 
tures, on our Saviour’s Seven Sentences at 
Calvary. By the Rev. J. Grant, MA. 5s. 

Voyages, §c. 

Three Years’ Adventures of a Minor in 
England, ve the. West Indies, South 
Carolina, and By. W. Butter- 
worth, Engraver. Post vo. 93. 

Godwin’s Emigrant’s Guide to Van Die- 
man’s Land, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Pyrenees and the South of France 
during the Months of November and De- 
cember, 1822. By A. Thiers. 6s. 

Narrative of a Journey on the Shores of 
the Polar Sea. By Captain John Frankiin, 
RN. FRS. 4to. 4/. 4s. 

to Brussels and 


Narrative of a J 
Coblentz, 1791, his: Most Christian 
Majesty, Louis XV Il: 6s. 64. 

T ‘and Historical Sketches 
of the: of East and West Looe, 


y ee By Thomas 


_Hinary and Anges of ail, in he 
a = a Middlesex, with ro rare 
By W. Robinson, LLD. FSA. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
24 2s. boards. 
Some Account of Kentish Town, show- 


ing its Ancient Condition, Progressive Im- 
provement and Present State. 2s. 6d. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


The Rev. Lord John Thynne, to the Rectory of 
Kingston Deverill, Wilts.—The Rev. Dr. Povab, 
to the Rectory of St. James’, Duke’s-place, London, 
The Kev. G. Schobell, DD. to the Rectory of Hen- 
jey-upon-Thames.—The Rev. J. Smith, to the 
Rectory of Kirkby-cum-Asgerby, Lincolnsbire.— 
The Rev. E. P Owen, tothe Vicarage of Welling- 
ton, Salop.—The Rev. Matthew Marsh, BD. to 
the Prebend of Beaminster Prima, in the Cathe- 
dral of Sarum.—The Rev. J. Swire, to the Vicarage 
of Mansfield, Yorkshire.—The Rev. W. G. Judg- 
son, MA. Fellow of Trinity ig Cambridge, to 
the Perpetual Curacy of Great St —— ‘am- 
bridge, on the resignation of the Rev. Dr. Cress- 
well.—The Rev. J. Macfarlane, MA. Fellow of 
Ditto, to the Vicarage of Shady Camps, Cam- 
bridgeshire, on the resignation of ‘the Rev. T. 
Carr.—The Rey. Dr. Nathaniel Alexander, Bishop 
of Down and Connor, translated to the See of 
Meath, vacant by the death of Dr. Thomas Lewis 
O’Bierne; also the Rev. Dr. Mant, Bishop of Kil- 
fenora, to the See of Down and Connor; and the 
Rey. Dr. Alex. Arbuthnot, Dean of St. Coleman’s 
Cloyne, to the latter See.—The Rev. J. H. Hunt, 
AM. (the Translator of Tasso), to the Vicarage of 


Weeden Beck, Northamptonshire; Patron, T. 
Reeve Thornton, Esq. of Brockdale: in the same 
county.—The Kev. W. Browne, AB. to the Kec- 
oy. of Mariesford, Suffolk; Patron, A. Arce 
deckne, Esq.—The Rev. John Steggul!, to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Ashfield Magna, in Sutfolk; 
Patrou, Lord Thurlow.—The Rev. Dr. Maltby, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, and Vicar of Buckden- 
with-Holbeach, elected Preacher to the Hon, So. 
ciety of Lincoln's Inn, vice Dr. Heber, preferred 
to the Bishopric of Calcutta. 

The Rev. James Pears, MA. late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to the Mastership of the Free 
Grammar School, at Bath, and the Rectory of 
Charlcomb, both on the resignation of the Rey, 
bi wilties; Patrons, the Mayor and Corporation 

ath. 

CAMBRIDGE.—The plans for the new build- 
ings at King’s College have been decided upon : 
the first, with the motto “ Pentaipha,” is by Mr. 
Wilkins; the second, with the motto “‘ Ha mihi 
sunt artes.” by Mr. Inman; and the third, with 
the motto ‘In hoc signo vinces,” by Mr, Lapidge. 
The extent of front of this new pile of baildings 
will be 700 feet. 








BIRTHS. 

March 13.—In Portman-square, the lady of David 
Hale, Esq. ason, 

23 In Grafton-street, Berkeley-square, the lady of, 
Dr. Grafton, a daughter. 

31. At ley-hall, Berkshire, the seat of Chas. 
Beckford Long, Esq. the lady of Charles Devon, 
Esq. a son and heir. 


April 2.—At Lindley -hal!, Leicestershire, the lady 
of Edward Applewhaite, Esq. a son. 

3. At the house of her father, E. Greetham, Esq. 
at East Cosham, the lady of Sir Lucias Curtis, 
Bart. her 7th son. 

4. In Grosvenor-place, the Countess of Euston, a 
son. 

— At Escrick, near York, the Hon. Mrs. Beelby 
Thompson, a son. 

9. At Woodchester Park, the seat of Lord Ducie, 
the Right Hon. the Countess of Denbigh, twins, 
a son and daughter. 

10. Lady Elizabeth Belgrave, a son. 

Naty = Ann-street, Cavendish-square, the 

charles Pepys, -a r. 

20. In Queen oy he, Lady de Vere Hunt, ason. 

22. At Shooter’s Hill, Kent, the lady of Sir Thos. 
William Blomefield, a son. 

auaes IN IRELAND. oa ve 
t n, the lady of Captain Berke of the 
Royal Fusileers. < son. ‘ua v 

At Ballylickey-house, in the county of Cork, the 
lady of Major Clayton, a son. . 

IN SCOTLAND, 

Near Edinburgh, the lady of Lieut -Col. M‘Neill, 
adaughter. . 

At Cc the ‘laty of J. W Esq. of 

a e y oO e e ° 
— in the county of Dendigh, a son 

At Fort William, Bengal, the lady of Major 

J. M. Coombs, 4 son. 


March 19. ae M mean H Lucas, 
arch 19.— j 
MD. to Missa Howel. m 


20. At Reading, Frederick 
pepeayrebayrayaesrn 
22. By Exeter, Henry Robert Fer- 
gzson, Bea oe eta ot the’dth Lancers, to Miss 
eee oe eee, enn oes he Oh 
Lately, Hie G ; Du of Norfolk, to 
Lady poy of Bi Thomes 


— His Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s to Mrs. 


31, At Bathwick-church, Bath. Sir William Hort, 


Bart. of Hortland, in the county of 
feiscragien aaees toe Cant 
— ‘At Cheltenbam, Creagh, of the 86th, or 


Irish regiment, to Eliza, only daughter of the 
late Right Hon. Judge Osborne, of Dublin. 

— Sir James Dalrymple Hay, of Park-place, Wig- 
tonshire, to Ann, eldest daughter of George 
Hathorn, Fsq. of Branswick-square. 

— By Special License, Charles Calvert, Esq. MP, 
to Jane, youngestdaughter of Sir William Row-° 
Jey, Bart. MP. for Suffolk. 

— At St. Pancras New Church, Colonel Adams 
of Great Ormond street, to Gabrielle, third 
daughter of John White, Esq. late of Selborne,’ 


Hants. 
April 2.—At St. George's, Hanover-square, Lord’ 
Petre, to Emma Agnes, second daughter of 


of Lower Grosvenor. 


Heary Howard . 
Corte" Castle, in the county of 


street, and of 
Cumberland. 

— At St. George's, Handver-square, by the Hon. 
and Right Kev, the Lord. Bishop of Kildare, 
Captain James Lindsay, of the Grenadier Guards, 
eldest son of the Hon. Robert Lindsay, of Bal- 
carras, to Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Coutts 
Trotter, Bart. of Grosvenor-square. 


* 8. At All Saints’, Cambridge, the Rev. Edward 


Miller, BA. of Emmanuel College, to Emily, 
fifth daughter of the late Dr. Mansel, Bishop of 
Bristol, and Master of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. 

8. William Bryan Cooke, Esq. to Isabella Cecilia 
Vivi daughter of the late Sir William Mid- 
dieton, Bart. of Belray Castle, in the county of 
Northumberland. 

— At Lanrug, Carnarvonshire, Rowland Hunt, 
Esq. of Boreaton Park, in the county of Shrop- 


shire, to Mary, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Liovd, Esq. of the Stone House, Shrewsbury. 
9. At Totteridge, Herts, James Lewis Fenhoulet, 


. of Hatton Garden, Solicitor, to Elizabeth 

Anke, de daughter of James Ensor, Esq. of 
otteridge Lodge. 

10. At St. Pancras, the Rey, E. T. Richards, AM. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to 


Laura, eldest daughter of W. , Esq. of 
Fitzroy- 

Walter Na Malley” fo the coun 
ty of Meath to Lucy Mary, on daughter ane 
Tichborne, Bart. of bborve-boase, Hanes. 

— By Special License, at St. Leonard’s-lodgt 

Fran Vane, Esq. ¢ 
daughter of Charles iclerk, er 

N dwards: 13th Dragoons, of Braddield, Sertolk: 

Ww 
to El es of John Murray, Esq. 
’ Reus- 

Mi aug af Charaetre ell nar 

eS ~~ ‘A. iam Bin M P ’ 
Lady 1. Montague, the late, nod 
sister to the present \e 
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000 Deaths. | (May, 


16. * Welsh Pool, 
ii eC of Whe Waal rao 
leers, ‘to ane, secon er 
James Turner, Esq. of that town.—Also the 
Rev. Richard J. Davis, of Guilfield, Montgome- 
ire, to Eliza Bleanora, youngest daughter of 
the same. 

- At St. Hanover-squre, James Ed- 
mund Leslie, . eldest son of James Leslie, 
mee om Hull, in the county of Antrim, to 

danghter of the Rev. Bi- 
Shop Sandton , of Edinburgh. 

“ "at the Friend’s Meeting-house, Winchmore- 
hill, John Sims, MD. of Cavendish-square, to 
sdie, third ee W. Dillwyn, of High- 


21. By Moy Spedial L License, at the residence of Lord 
Sareel Berek in Port sep Hon. pbs 
Barrington, eldest son of Viscount Bar- 

rington, to the Hon. Jane Elizabeth Liddell. 


IN SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, William Hhy, Esq. Banker, to 
Harriet Callender, eldest daughter of the tase 
Wm. Grant, Esq. of Congalton. 

At Dunbar-house, J. Warrender, Esq. son of the 
late Sir Patrick Warrender, of Lochend, Bart. 
to Lady Juliana Jane Maitland ,youngest daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Landerdale. 

At Duff-house, near Banff, the seat of the Ear! of 
Fite Hughes Ball, Esq. to Mademoiselle Mer- 
candotti. I mmediately after the ceremony the 
set a for Dalgety Castle, the seat of Gene 


Du 

At Féinborgh. Captain W. Murray, of the Eas 

India Coss y’s service, the Madra< Establish- 
ment, to ¥ rs. Campbell, relictof Col, Campbeli, 
of Ball lach ie. lesbire. 

AYE Edin , the t Hon. Lord Dunsany, to 
the Hon. Miss Kinnaird 
At Brookland’s, Kirkendbri t, the seat of George 
Charlies Jones, Esq. Jobn Sees, on Esq. to Helen 

Cordelia Jones. 

At Rankeilour-house, George Gordon, MD. of the 
East India Company's service, to Mary eldest 
daughter of the late Charles Maitland, Esq. 
jun. of Rankeilour. 

IN IRELAND. 

At Limerick Cathedral, by the Dean, Thomas 
Jervis, Esq. of his Majesty’s regiment of Cuiras- 
Eee to Julia, eldest daughter of John Vereker, 


DEATHS. 
March 18.—In Bolton-row, May am" General 
James Balfour, sbe the Rid regiment of foot. 
2v. valle Phouute Devon, C tee wite of Gren- 
ott, Esq. of of Dodderhall Park, Backs, 
gen daugbter of of Edward Long, ‘Esq. of 


21. Fan > Earl of Tlireweal Whitehall, Lieut.- 
Colonel Jenkinson, in his 41st year. 

— At Hastings, Anna, wife of H. Mann, Esq. and 

ngest daughter of the late J. Chuter, . of 


April 2——In Beaumont-street, in his 90th year, 


Ath sa Bu 

_ er rs rwood Park, Mary, th 

oe a James. Te) Tyler, Esq. of Twickesbam: 
lesex, and third Soughter of Sir Joun Fre. 


2. ‘Tn Portland place, sea ®, "Thomas J. Parker, 
Ean ot renee ke in Jamelca, and late of the Koyal 
Lately, at “Gailey Hotel, Albemarle-stree 
his 40th year, Sir Thomas Webb, Bart” 
5. At ° é Rev. W. J 4 eldest 
son “ bg . Mansel, Bart) ) Rector ise 


7. in Poriand the Rev. Dr. Price, Preben- 
Safle of Darke and Canon Residentiary of 


— At “At bis house fn Saville-row, Sir George Gun- 


8. In ‘Ta Albemarle-street, Charles Chisholme, Esq. 
of Chisholme, in the county of Roxburgh, soci 


10, Edward Berkeley Portman, of Bryan- 
stove-house, Dorsetshire, durin ra years MP, 
for the ae of Dorset. is remains were 
+97 ang family vault at Bryanstone on 


— At Brompton, — 19, the youn daughte 
of Sir James Mackintosh. —- 

11. At Clifton, near Bristol, Lady Anna Owen, of 
Portman-square, London, mother of the late Sir 
Hugh Owen, Bart. of Orielton, Pembroke. 

gy a= . $00 of Jonathan 

e 

— At her seat in Wales, in de wm 4 
Hon. Diana, Baroness sir Ge. 
rard Noel Noel, Bart, ~ 


13. At her house Harley. Mrs. ton 
eldest daughter of ra Fr cis 
w 


» and 
Leighton, Bart. of Wattlesbury, in the county 


rs In Bernersatret, the of Dr. Faithhorn. 
16. Mary, second ~y’ of Charles Andrew 


Thompson, . of a a Chiswick, 


vern, Worcestershire, after a long 

illness, Mrs. Batharst, the lady of the Rt. Rev. 
the Lor Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

as 8 Charlotte-street, Portland-place, Thomas 


ear, the Rey. W. Jarvis A " len 
| .W. + more than 
{po resident siolesee cbthes . 

— At Brighto Smith, Esq. of 

Pay With Thomas Si aged 60 years 
e ; 
ae beer ofthe Chelten ater-works 

je 0 
Sorina ite aa EE 
° ’ e nge- 
nuity. He was a native of in Cam- 


rt Homerton. 

24. In Berkel Marianne Smith, IN SCOTLAND. 

rl of bl bal Hog MP an ser 686 ay tae: rayne a he ii 
naar at Mt SaareS inate . 

on e 
Mei «4 IN IRE 
ical Schools of the the U 8, South- AtC ae rot 
¥,, At his house at Kensington, W. Mair, of 
Mary p= = ay wy ne of be Pp Atom = — Ak 
eutenan coun Paris, after hours’ illness, hatetesn 

20° in re, Brighton, hton, in bis 74th year, relic of the late Colonel R odersen, and 

for the Ci ayn in which offee he le a wy ‘anleal 

succeeded r. , je 
— At Lodge, Surrey, ta in ee te . ville al, Yorksh the sportnan, 

Andrew Lanark: re gs tous _ the 
,- rnnate Posmei a dhieiatenl of a Sporting Tour through France, 1906. 

Edward C . Chief Justice of the Isle d 25, Jota Sollt, the second son of 

te Ey, B og Profesor of te L Fives Bete rads l of bis 

a . 
om ene Fellow of St. John’s, 5 BA 179, and Majesty’s 70th nae dg hey co Sir Walter 
MA. Scott. He had been serving this was 


1782. 
39, Cheah, ey of Charles Greeme, Esq. of 


Sl. At Cam rafter an. iliness of only three 
days, Sir t Corbet, Bart. of he tgs te 
Shropshire, and MA. of Trinity Coll ege. 


in Canada, since the commencement of 
A Male in cosnbétente of a fall from 
James Bell, Haq. merchant, of the firm of Bell 


a 


and Co. in that 





